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TO MY GOMBADEB OF THE MUTINY-TIME ; 

IN AFFECTIONATE BEGABD FOE 
THE BUBYIVOEB, 

AND IN.DOVINO MEMOBY OF 
THOSE 'WHO ABE NO MOBE ; 

THESE IMPEBFECT BECOBDS THEIB SERVICES ARE 


1N8CBIBED 



[I'ht materiah of the folhming pages will he chiefly found iu the o field I 
** Narratives, furnished to the Government of the North-lVestern Provinces hij 
Collectors and Commissioners atc^tJie time. I have not referred to the DehJi 
Division which then formed a part of those Provinces. The reason is that the 
Civil rule was entirely overthrown, for the moment, in that Division, where the 
events fell under the control of the Military authorities* Many of the Civil 
officers fell at their posts; incUiding Simon Eraser the Commissioner, kilied at 
the gate of the Palace, and the gallant John Wedilerbnnt, Magistrate of Uissarf 
tpJw refused to leave his District, and was murdered on his way home from office, 
, Some details arc gfven from recollection. Names of well-known places have been 
written according to English usage.^ In regard to others, the modem system of 
transliteration adopted by the Indian Government has been obseived,] 
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These pages are not offered as* a history of the Sepoy 
Mutiny and consequent War, which have been ex- 
haustively related by professional writers. But there 
were special services performed in many different parts 
of India, and most of all in the country between the 
Satlaj and the Karmnasa, which were necessary, not* 
only to the utilisation of the "deeds of the soldier, but 
even to their very doing. An army could not take the 
'field without due carriage, npr march without supplies 
and information. Leaders of. troops could not tell in 
what direction to strike, or ^here to hold their hands, 
unless accompanied or inspired by just and resolute 
companions possessed of local knowledge and’ local 
influence. In many instances there were, at* times, no 
military agents at all, eitfler troops or leaders ; and then 
the local officers had to raise* and command their own 

c • • 

levies. Last, and certainly not least, must be remem- 
bered t^e urgent necessity of collecting the revenue. 
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It was the business of such officers, again^ when the 
war-tide had finally ebbed, to replace the ancient land- 
marks, and turn the swords into plough-shares and 
reaping-hooks. 

Some account of the manner in which this was. done 
is now, for the first time, offered. Two lessons, at 
least, may be drawn from the record. One is , that, 
whatever posts are hereafter to be made available to 
"Asiatics,* there is one which — sq,ve in the most peaceful 
and orderly of neighbourhoods, perhaps— should always 
be reserved to men of European birth and training,: I 
mean, of course, that oi District-officer. It is sufficient 
to reflect what might have been the consequences had 
districts like Saharanpur, Meerut, or Et^wa been in 
the hands of Asiatics during the time that is here 
treated of. With the greatest •loyalty* and good-will, 
Asiatic officers would be always likely to fall into one 
of two temptations. Either they would show weakness 
or they would act with undue severity. Nothing but 
the combination of impartial humanity with an uns 
impressionable firmness^ could possibly have nerved 
Spankie, Dunlop, Hume; and their contemporary 
District-officers, with the will and power to make head 
againsli all the* troubles of their position, and to restore 
order and* ‘confidence at the earliest available moment. 


* “ Tliey are speciallj fit for judicial functions, muds* more so 
than for executive or administrative functions.” — Lord Hartington in 
the B^tuse of Commons, 23rd August 1883. 
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The oafeefs 6f* de Boigne, Thomas, Perron, and other 
adventurers of the last century — no less than that of 
Avitablle under Banjit Singh — show how much this 
truth was appreciated even by the comparatively un- 
civilised rulers to whom India was subject then. And 
it would be a deplorable error if this lesson were to 
be ignored or neglected now by a Government which, 
in a much greater degree, has undertaken to regenerate 
a region Sb long demcsralisod by anarchy as Hindustan? 
If the native ppwerS had to employ European adminfs- 
trajtors, how much more must Britain I 

The other lesson to be heedfully appropriated is the 
necessity of a just and discriminate .use of native talent 
and loyalty. In most, if not all, of the districts here 
observed, it will be clear that the exertions of the 
British District-officers and their European associates 
— heroic, as we need not hesitate' to call them — were, 
only rendered effective by the»*co-operation of Asiatics, 
military and civil. If the assistance of Sindhia and 
•Holkar, of Jang Bahddur an (5 the various minor 
chiefs of the province of Hmdustan (to* say nothing 
of the Sikh chiefs to the north and Salar Jang 
in the Deccan) deserve credit, as tliey . undoubtedly 
do, no less acknowledgment fs due lo the^ fidelity 
of the Sikhs and Gurkhas, o£ Hit\du clans in • one 
part and (to a less* degree)* of Muhamadan gentle- 
men injanother; most pf all, perhaps, to the exceptional 
loyalty of bodies of native troops who, amid all tempta- 
tions, remained “true to their ssdt,” protecting^,when 
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poBsMe tlaeir of&cers and tlieir officers’ ‘faMlies, and 
following white leaders whom they trusted in the 
punishment of offenders of their*own blood and religion. 
Nor ought we to forget the faithful among the 
“Amlah,” or subordinate native officials: a clasa who 
had much to tempt them from the British cause, and 
little reason, perhaps, to love it but what they might 
find in hard work, bad pay, and precarious promotion ; 
feven precarious tenure of office,. Many of these men 
did good work. 

It is my earnest hope that something has been h^re 
set down to give emphases to both the above-stated doc- 
trines. If India is. ever to be made prosperous and 
happy, it must be by a combination of native merit with 
European direction and control. The subject races of 
Her Majesty’s Eastern Empire are endowed with many 
^good qualities ; but,' owing to the long centuries of 
misrule and anarchy that~-with the one brief exception 
of Akbar and his immediate successors — have crushed 
their energies, these qualities are mostly of the negative 
kind. To abstain from drunkenness, from disorder, 
from debauchery, are hardly felt as difficulties by the 
masses of the rural population, since they and their 
fathers have, for some’ generations, had little scope or 
opportunity for the practice of those vices. They have 
still to be taught to acquire '^seaondary wants ; to im- 
prove their agriculture and comiperce ; to respect them- 
selves and others ; to join in the application of their 
industry and dexterity for the welfare of the community 
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at large. How far they were from having learned these 
lessons in 1867-8 is shown by the glimpses of anarchy 
and civil strife that are obtained in thfe course of our 
narrative ; and it would be bold to assert that the rural 
population had come much nearer to the qualifications 
•for Home-Rule in the quarter of a century that has since 
elapsed. To illustrate and impart these lessons is among 
the true arfs of European fiivilisation, in spite of its many* 
excesses and defects; and thus we may borrow the worcfe 
of Virgil to Rome, and say to our country — • 

“ HflB tibi erunt irtes.” 

* 

If there be any other moral deducible from my story, 
it is surely this : that it is perilous to keep any class of 
the population iji ignorance. If the sepoys had under- 
stood the merest rudiments of contemporary history, 
they would have known that the British could have no 
wish to convert them to Christianity, either by force or 
by fraud. If the Jats and GujarS, and other tribes of 
the peasantry, who availed thelnselves of the temporary 
paralysis of power in Upper India, caused by the 
mutiny of the Bengal army, had been ‘at all educated, 
they would have known that England had* other soldiers 
who would soon appear on the scene, and, that such 
outbreaks as theirs, nrqsl;, in any case, end badly for. 
themselves. The agit«Aion oi^ educated men takes a 

9 

different form, and meets with a different result. How- 
ever disagreeable may^ be some of the features of 
political a^tation, it may lead, to good when addi:%ssed 

... jj 
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to hearers capable of understanding their evils and how 
to 'obtain permanent relief. But the history of all 
ignorant rural ' risings shows that, without general 
instruction, and something which is best represented 
by a free press, no political progress is possible. These 
efforts of brute force only lead in the direction of* 
chaos. 

a. G. K. 

Athen;eum, 

October t 1883 , 
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INDIAN DISTRICTS 

o ^ 

DURING- The revolt. 

inteoddotoe'y. 

Moke than a quarter of a ci utury lias passed away since the 
power of Britain in the far East was shhkuu to ijts base. The 
great Nati\o Army that had been 'ioniicd by Clive in Bengal a 
hundred years before, and wluch, in combination with a small 
eontuigcnt of wliite troops, had carried the banner of England 
to Prome on one side and to Pyshiivar on andther, had yielded 
to Praetorian pride, and had risen against its leaders and its 
employers in a murderous revolt. ■* The titulair “ King of Dehli ” 
had been drawn in as a nominal head, and held faded state 
among a turbulent host of pretended followers in the ruirnus 
halls of his ancestors, the Mughal ’ Emperors of Hindustan. 
The minor potentates looked on in anxious wonder, or ^ve a more 
or less effective support to their foreign allies, of whose Ultimate 
triumph most of them hs^d wisdom enough to entertain 
foreboding^. Among the people there was much confusion; the 
orimiual and lawless benefited by the weakness of the restraining 
power ; - the peaceable masses cowered in alarm, and provided as 

1 
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best they could for their own safety. In the 'words of an 
impartial observer, a month after the outbreak — 

The sittuttion might be summed up as follows : — ^Direct communication between 
Calcutta, Dehli, and the Punjab was completely interrupted, and the army before 
Dehli, little OTer 4,000 strong, was scarcely able to maintain its position. Its base 
of operations was the Panjab by the line of Ludiana. Sir J. Lawrence, with heroic 
deTotion, despatched his European regiments to Dehli, but it was doubtfi^ whether 
the besieging force would be able to remain before the city till their arrival.* 

It was in this situation that the qualities and the resources 
of each isolated representative of British power in ' Upper 
India were taxed and strained for a period, the end of 
which none of them could foresee. Some of these, not 
unnaturally, succumbed to the appalling problem of maintaining 
law and order, and protecting life and property, with untrust- 
worthy instruments and gainst dangers of which no on(.'’knew 
the extent, but no one could possibly over-estimate the magni- 
tude. It is a fact that in no such instance was peace preserved 
for a moment after they left their stations. By far the majority, 
however, chose the better part, though they paid dearly for their 
devotion. As was remarked at the time by a civil officer who 
gave a splendid example of energy and daring in the administra- 
tion of his oUn district, — ■ 

( 

The civilians (superior civil officers) of this Presidency have suffered more 
severely than any other class of men in the country. There were, when the mutiny 
commenced, 153 present, abovt one-third of whom have been killed or wounded. 
Twenty-nine have been murdered, killed in action, or died of wounds ; three (bed 
from cholera, or exposure on sorvicb, and 'several have been wounded . . . the 

Gazettes take no notice of civilians* wounds. — \_The Khakee Risullah, &c. By R. 
Wallace Dunlop, C.B. R. Bentley, 1858.] 

Nevertheless, these sufferings were not without fruit. Many 
of ^he districts were successfully ^defended and held by these 
extempoYvsed leaders, whose ordinary professional duties did not 
go beyond bolding trials, presiding at local boards, and the sort 
of work performed in En^and th« squires and parsons. M. de 
Valbezen, an impartial critic, calls attention to these “ modest ” 
services of the civilians (official and non-official it should be 
added), and gives deserved prominence to the defence of Ihe 

* deValbvw 18S8. 
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house at Arrah, though he uiiha|)pily depriTes the magistrate, 
Mr. Hereward Wake, C.B., of his due credit by styling him 
“ Mr. Walker.” In truth, th*ese “ magistrates ” (taking the word 
in its Anglo-Indian sense, denoting the Prefects of Districts), for 
the most, had to work as military officers, and often as officers 
without* men. Their staff consisted, for the most part, of their 
official assistants and a few planters — some, like Venables and 
l)unn, pien of great resolution and energy. But of the rank and 
. file little was to be ejected. A^few sepoys, of doubtful fidelity 
unless they w^e Sikhs or Gurkhas ; a half-disciplined jail-guard, 
often in sympathy with ^he convicts in their charge ; a handful* 
of messengers, often faithful fellows, but with no discipline at 
all ; ETjch was the material with which the fiercest passions of 
thousands were to be stayed, and th^ occasional raids of dis- 
ciplined mutineers to be encountered, on pain of loss of life and 
honour, and of disaster and disgrace to the State. 
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CHAPTER I. , 

• SAHARANPUR AISD MXJZAEARNAQAR. 

« 

Fobbhost among the ^stricts thus held must be yarned 
Sahfiranpur. In the order of districts taken geographically, it 
comes first, beginning from the noithem limit to which the 
insurrection spread. It stands, moreover, first in two other 
respects. It formed the bulwark of the hill stations of Mussoorie 
and Landour, where was then assenihl«d the^largest white popu- 
lation north of Calcutta. And it was, in the whole Province, 
the district in which the d^ensive attitude of the civil power met 
with the most uninterrupted and untarnished success. A word 
about the hill stations and the geographic and social situation 
of Sah^ranpur may, therefore, be not unwelcome. • 

SahAranpur is the official title of a “ disti'ict,” or shire, con- 
taining 2,219 square miled, with a population of, say, 890,000, 
about one-third being Musalmans and the remainder Hindus by 
creed, though^ nearly 10 per cent.^ belong to the Gujar tribe. 
This is a people of unknown origin who have embraced Hinduism, 
though thfiy do not reckon among the descendants of the Aryan 
settlers of Upper India. < The district is' bounded on the north 
by the low range of the S^waliks, On the east by the Q-anges, on 
the south by an imaginary line cff demarcation, oh i^e west by- 
the Jumna. It thus stands at the head of the Diiab, or 
inieramnial country, being on one 'Aide adjacent to Bohilkhand, 
on another to the protected hill state of Ndhan, and 'to other 
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dq)eiidencies of dihe Panjib. It derives its name brom a 
Mnhaniadan saint of the famous order of Ghist, Shih Hiran 
by name, who founded the^ chief town about 1840 a.d., and 
whose shrine is still an object of veneration to the Muslim com- 
munity. Lying on one of the lines of march from Central Asia 
to Dehli and Hindustiu, this tract has been for centurids subject 
to Musalmin influence, many Pathan and Mughal adventurers 
settling there from time to time, and doing their best to 
proselytise among the inhabitants. The Emperors, too, resorted 
to the northern part of the district during the palmy days of the . 
Mughal empife. This is attested to this day by the existence of 
places called l^urnagar -(after Nur Mahl, the wife of Jahangir),' 
and Badsha Mahl (where are to be seen the ruins of a hunting- 
lodge)‘^built by Shahjahan, near the ^ead-waters of the canal 
which he caused to be taken from the Jumna). About the date 
of Aurangzeb’s death the Sikhs invaded' it in the pursuance 
of their first audacious rising. They were for the time 
expelled and punished ; and Musalman influence revived, though 
under chiefs more .or less j)ractically independent. After the 
death of Ghulom Eadir — ^the oppressor .of the Emperor Shib 
Alam, whom he blinded in 1788 — the Sikhs over-ran the country 
once more, but were expelled by the Mahrattas, who, with 
French aid, were becoming as powerful in Upper India as they 
hhd long been in the Deccan. After Lake had occupied Dehli 
in 1803, both Sikhs and Mahfatta^ became engaged with the 
British, who gradually, however, settled the district in spite of 
their resistance. Gujar outbreaks occurred ip 1813 and 1824, 
and then the anarchic elements assume^ b temporary calm. 

Such was the state of Baharanpur in the opening of 1857. 
The population of the chief town was nearly 50,00Q» whom 
more than half were Muhamadans. ^he rural tracts contained 
a populatiiou of whom those over thirty years of age had seen 
imaiKsby sAi insurrection, or liad heard of it from eye-witnesses. 
The B^puts who had been converted to Islam were in sympathy 
with the ^ing of Dehli and the Crescent generally : the jfbre 
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Muslims by descent sighed over the lost grandeur of their race ; 
the Giyars longed to resume the predatory habits of the past ; 
the rest of the Hindus, timid and apathetic, did not care what 
happened so lon^ as they kept their possessions, real and 
personal. There were hardly any influential aristocrats to lend 
help to a'uthority, the long anarchy of bye-gone years ^ having 
ruined them, as the barons of England were ruined by the Wars 
of the Boses. Of the 1,916 estates which composed the Domesday* 
book of the district, the average rental was no more than £20 a 
.year, of which half went to Government and half was the land- 
holder’s income. Surely a social fabric with but little promise 
of reserve force, whether to resist famine or sustain civil war. 

On the eastern side of the district, where the great British 
Oanal leaves the Ganges ^t HardwAr, there were several plitoes of 
importance. Hardwar itself is the centre of a group of holy 
places, visited by miUions of Hindu pilgrims year by year. A 
few miles lower down stands Burki, the head-quarters of the 
sapper corps of the Bengal army, the seat of a college of civil 
engineering, and the scene of a factory known as the Ganges 
canal workshops. At ,the time of the outbreak Burki contained 
some oflicers of the Bengal Engineers attached to the canal, the 
College, and the Sappers, a few conductors and sergeants, and 
some clerks. There were also a few students residing at the 
College — say ninety Christians in all, some of them inured to 
military discipline. 

Further north, beyond the Siwalik range, was the picturesque 
valley of Dehra, Dun, lying at the foot of what in military 
parlance were, called “,the hUls north of Dehra.” Many au- 
thorities, named in General Newall’s recent book,'’^ have dwelt 
upon the .value of garrisons in moimtain-retirement, where they 
' could be trained in a teALperate* clienate, and hurled upon the 
plains in case of emergency. The" advice has never been acted 
on by the Anglo-Indian Government ; though thei« wercr not 

G 

^ The Highlands of India, By D. Newall, Major-Geiiei*al Harrison & Ge., 188 S* 
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wanting during the troubles of 1857 illustrations of its value. 
The “ hills ” were rather a source of anxiety than of aid. 

The Dun is a sort of ^nexe to Sah^anpur, to which it 
was at one time in administrative subordination. Long since 
separated into an independent jurisdiction, it possesses some 
features of singular interest. Lying between the Himalayas and 
the Siwdliks, it abounds in forest, ravine, and swamp; though the 
population (including the mountain tracts of Jauns&r and Bdwar) 
hardly* reaches 150,000. But a good deal of tea is grown in 
the valley ; the head-quarters ef the Trigonometrical Survey of* 
India are there; and it forms the approach to the important' 
European stations of Lundour and Mussooree. The former of 
these is only the military cantonment of the latter, and contains 
acconimodation for about 200 sick an(^convaleBcent soldiers from 
the regiments in the neighbouring plain-stations. Taken together, 
the united town, scattered over a wide extent of cliffs and ridges, 
contains schools and convents, hotels and boarding-houses, a 
club-house and numerous “bungalows,” and contains, in the 
summer, a white population, which has been estimated to average 
8,000 souls — ^mostly women and children. Here, at an elevation 
of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet above the level'of the sea, the * 
wives and families of the officers, who were doing their duty on 
the reeking plains below, sought escape from the Indian climate, 
5r a restoratimi of broken and lost strength iu a temperature 
resembling that of the south of France. They were dependent 
for their food upon supplies brougfit to them from below ; no 
private banks provided for their financial convenience ; but the 
Government kept up a treasury and public offices Dehra, the 
chief town of the valley at the foot of the hills. . * 

The chief upon whom the news of the outbijBak threw the du^ 
of providing for and preteeting all th^se varied interests of peace, - 
and controlling the concomitant elements of war, was Mr. Robert 
Bp(mkie,w>fterwardB better known as a puisne judge of the High 
Court of Allahabad. A son of Segeant Spankie, at one time 
Advocate-General of Bengal, he had been educated at Eti^'find 
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seryed about timteen yeata in ^tdi&. ^%a 
first aka^ w$B given hy Colonel B. Baird Smith (atteryNurds 
Companion of the Bath and Master of the Calcutta Mmt)« who 
was at that tim^ Director-General of the various wmrks of the 
canals^ imd had his post at Burki. The Ganges canal is not 
only an irrigating stream, its great bulk enables it — ^^th the 
help of occasional locks — ^to serve the purposes of mvigatum* 
Barly in the year certain Hindu contractors had entered iUte 
arrangements for supplying some of the down-comitry canton- 
^ments with floor. They brought the grain k> the mills at Burki, 
where it was ground by water-power ; and then sefit the floijr to 
Cawnpore and elsewhere by boat. On the 24th April 1867, before 
any mutiny had occurred, it was brought to Colonel Smith’s 
notice that, while these deliveries were still going on, a rumour 
had suddenly foimd currency among the native troops that the 
agents of Government had mixed bone-dust with the flour. One 
must know the superstition and almost infantile credulity of the 
sepoy to understand the full malice of this suggestion. The 
troops refused to receive the flour, end Colonel Smith reported 
the affair to the proper authorities. But, standing by itself, the 
warning was not thought significant. 

On the 12th May uninistakable tidings reached Mr. Spankie. 
Meerut was given over to fire and sword, and the native troops 
of the garrison had made good their way to Dehli. Next day he 
sent the Christian women and children to the hills, and prepared 
for the storm. One of the officers then present had stated since 
(in a private letter) that the feeling of the European community 
was at first ope of disbelief in anything but a temporary out- 
breSSr that would soon be suppressed. ' Mr. Spankie took anotiier 
and a timep view of the situation. The Christian population was 
■ as. follows : — ^the judge ; Mr. Spankie and two or three assistants 
of the “Covenanted Cirik, SawW’’ ,* some clerks, white and 
eeiloum>di Captain MacDougall and Veterinary-Surgeon 
derson, of the Stud, with thdr clerks ; Dieutenants.-Brownlo^ 

I 

Sinoe Colonel U. Bro^o-w, lo GoYeniine&t'lsr,1f^*«F4 ^ 





AQif ScsBdi of ib^ Eog^e&v. No tbno was lost in i^i^wg nnb) 
to serve' under tliia staff. For the station itself fiffy horse oon» 
stables, and as many foot ; |or the oily a hundred otfioers and 
men ; a due proporticn of police for &e outlying circles being 
also added to the normal strength of the force. Of Oovemmeni 
troops Ihere was a weak company in charge of the district 
treasury. These men were under a native officer, and had been 
detached from the 29th Native Infantry, quartered at Moradabad, 
beyond' the river Ganges. The sepoys were probably not regarded 
with much confident; the Christians took arms, and collected^ 
at Mr. Spankie’s house, about a mile from the treasury. 

One of the first symptoms that the news of the Mutiny had 
fallen like a spark on the combustible anarchical material of the 
district, was that the Gujars and oth^ lawless classes began to 
gather in large and tumultuary masses, and commit excesses 
which they well knew would not be permitted for a day in 
ordinary times. Old scores were paid off ; -village bankers and 
quiet landholders were plundered or put under requisition ; the 
papers and accounts of the money-lenders were sought for, and 
written obligations cancelled by very sununary liqoiidation in 
fire or water. Unrestrained in this private enterprise, the " 
turbulent classes next turned their attention to the treasuries 
and record-rooms of outlying offices. Expeditions were at once 
drganised, and the sepoys of the 29th found,, for the time, an 
occupation which served to distract &eir thoughts- from mutinous 
design. Partly to furnish them mtli such occupation, and also 
in order to assert authority and maintai]\ the order whose 
appointed guardian he was, Mr. Spankie organised several 
expeditions against the predatory tribes, and was evepyv^ere 
successful. Villages were visited, and — on. special signs of 
nefractocinesB — set on. fire ;* many* offenders were arrested,- 
^ffirulting revenue-payers -were brought to book. The state of 
rEr the ..<du^ town, however, soon bec^e so alami^ 
-tluEt Mr. Spankie received orders from divisional head-qiaartan 
t hat he W{M not. to leave it., On the 30th May he led th$ last 
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e^wdition in which he tooh pari : and it was Arell that this was 
BO. Captain MacDougall, of the Stud, was informed, by naiiyes 
on whom he could rely, that there jvere elements of mischief in 
the city that w^e ready to explode if Mr. Spankie did not 
remain permanently on the spot. The delay in dealing with 
Dehli, however justified by military considerations, gave, natural 
encouragement to the disaffected among the Musalman popu- 
lation. Not that they were unanimotis. Some of their natural 
leaders attempted to keep them tranquil, if not loyal. But the 
j head of the city police, who was of that faith, was led astray 
either by fanaticism or by ambition. He began borresponding 
trith the rebel cabinet at Dehli, and received a patent creating 
him NawAb — ^Lieutenant-Governor — of the Upper DuAb. Mr. 
Spankie felt that the timq had come when, if he was to hold the 
district properly, he " must have help from without.” On his 
application to the PanjAb authorities, Mr. W. C. Flowden* 
crossed the Jumna with a party of the 4th Bengal Cavalry 
under Captain Wyld, and a company of the 6th Native Infantry 
under Captain Garstin. An immediate check was given to 
religious enthusiasm pf the felonious kind ; and the wealthier 
' Hindu bankeSrs and traders strengthened their bolts and bars 
and slept secure. The “ NawAb ” policeman continued to intrigue 
subterraneously, but he was openly doing his duty. Evidence 
was not forthcoming, and Mr. Spankie patiently allowed him all 
possible rope. 

On the evening of the 2nd June a crisis took place. Several 
of the men belonging to the new infantry reinforcement had 
shown signs of;wavering.fidelity, and were allowed to take their 
discharge. They were encamped in the beautiful grounds of the 
magistrate’s houses; and while Captain Garstin- was sitting at a 
■ table preparing to pay thelh up, they got. hold of their arms and 
fell back upon the gateway of the entrance drive. Mr. Spankie 
came up, and with nothing but a walking-stick tried to disarm 
a sqpoy who was making ready to fire at him. A native sergeant 

•t' 

« * Lately In charge of the Imperial Gensuet 
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intemned,. and the man was shot. Three offiomrs retammg 
from a drive were at the same time fired upon. Spanhie’s little 
hill-messenger ran down frpm the house with his master’s 
pistol ; Wyld called out his men, being shot at tiirice while so 
doing. The mutineers, on this unlooked-for resistance, lost 
heart, and escaped to their sympathisers in the city in the 
quickly growing darkness. 

* Next day arrived Major Bagot with the 8rd Gurkhas or Nasiri 
Battalihn. Their behaviour at Simla had not been free from 
reproach, and had led the Deputy-Commissioner, Lord William^ 
Hay,* to orddr them away. .They came to SahAranpur, bringing 
cholera with them. At the same time Mr. Spankie got informa- 
tion that shook his confidence in the rest of Garstin’s men and " 
in Wyld’s troopers ; he also got news ^hat the 29th (a detach- 
ment of which furnished his treasury-guard) had mutinied at 
Moradabad. The Gujars, doubtless egged H)n by the treacherous 
“ NawAb,” threatened to plunder the treasury. 

While the defenders of the central station were exposed to 
these anxieties, the.occupants of Burki had gone through their 
share of trouble. But, as the doings therje were rather military 
than civil, they may be here briefly disposed of by the remarks " 
that follow. Some of the Sappers were sent away on duty, 
some mutinied and deserted, a few remained faithful. Colonel 
Baird Smith made a rough fortification roupd the workshops, 
cast guns, supplied the fire-locks And ammunition of the dis- 
armed Sappers to the Christian garrison, rescued two prisoners 
frnm the Bohilkhand rebels, collected a certain amount of 
revenue from the surrounding estates, and approved himself in 
all things a worthy helper of the district officer until, he"’ was 

summoned to a more important scene. f . 

• « 

* Now Marquess of Tweod<faler^liose services in pacifying the regiment were at 
the moment the means of sating Simla, and« ultimately of enabling them to do 
hidi^spensabje work elsewhere, and sd, indirectly, of saving Mussooree also. These 
services were never duly acknowledged. 

t As flngineer*ui-Chief with Sir A. Wilson’s force, he bore a most influential part 
in the taking of Dehli in the middlb of September. (FtVfe Malleson’s Mutiny^ vpl ii« 
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Boiiy k the meantime, another kiitd of t»)^e }iid 
arisen. The “ lines ” of the 1st Gnrkhas, who had marohed 4o 
D^i, were occupied by the familiep of the soldiers, gutM^ded by 
a detachment of eighty men of the regiment under a nati^ 
ot&eer. The Superintendent blocked the passes by which bad 
eharactera might invade the valley without using the high * 
this was done by laying down abattis of stone and timber, and 
by enrdling a sort of militia-guard of trustworthy villagers* 
In the town of Dehra a patrol of the Christians was organised, 
y BO that two of them by roster went round the town and environs 
at uncertain hours of the day and night. A strong party of the 
^'alandar mutineers (400 infantry and 200 cavalry in full equip- 
ment) invaded the Western Dun in June, but were driven out by 
the mere rumour that the Superintendent was leading a' force 
against them. The peace of the district remained unbroken, save 
by a rare foray of the lawless herdsmen of the Trans-Siwilik 
jungles, five of whom were taken and hanged in one instance.* 
What caused the chief inconvenience and difficulty of the 
Dun was the question of the suppUes. A castle twelve miles 
broad and sixty miles long, with the rear open to the whole 
glacier-crowndd Oherland*-oi the Indo-Thibetan chain, caimot 
be called a small castle. None the less were the people of 
Mussooree in the position of a beleaguered garrison. The 
mountains in rear, produced nothing but a little mutton, with 
coarse grains like millet, sufficing barely for the food of ihe 
indigenous mountaineers. The Dun had never been self- 
supporting ; and j;he best lands ^ere now being taken op for 
tea. Food would not be .procurable, for money, and money, too, 
was getting scarce. It has .been mentioned that the Sanitaria 
were filled with the families of officers who were engaged in 
' their duties down below. These gentlemen, whenever they got 
pay, sent it up to their families in the forms of drafts ofi the 
public treasury. The treasury was open, but wfts rapidly bein|; ' 
dieted, -depending as it did upon supplies forwarded from tlM 

r ' 

* Mftllesoii, Tol iii* pp, 419 ^ 24 . 
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plMliB, tirlti(ih BQi^lies bad bow ceased; ' The Sapei^tend^ 
was not even able to maintain oommnnieation with the Brovindid 
Ancoantant*Oenexal at Agrai. In this state of witil 

official bankruptcy staring him in the face, the* Superintendent, 
alter consultation with his Mends, adopted a plan suggested 
by Lieutenant Tennent, of Engineers,* and started a papor 
currency. It was a somewhat hopeless undertaking ; but pubho 
dbnfidepce had not been entirely destroyed — so long as Spankie 
hdd his own at Sah^anpur — and the business of life had to go 
on somehow. ^ The notes floated,' but they floated at a discount. ^ 
The ladies, and others, who presented bills at the treasury to be 
cashed, were naturally unwilling to be paid in a depreciated 
currejgicy; the moment was critical. In this emergency the 
authorities of the Panjfib, ever vigilisnt, even where not per- 
sonally responsible, came to the front, and sent several remit- 
tances of specie. But even this was not enough ; and we And 
Mr. Spankie, amid all the cares created by the condition of his 
own district, pouring in supplies to the Dun, both in specie and 
in kind. The official narrative shows that, between the middle 
of May and the middle of September, he sent to the Dun no 
less than 8,800 maunds of grain, be^fles a quantify of bullocks ; 
over 12,000 rupees to the commissariat officer ; 114,000 rupees 
to the Superintendent of the Dun, who ^as thus, from this source 
and from the PanjUb, enabled to ispue a certain proportion of 
specie, along with a balance in paper, until the reopening of 
communication with the Accountant-General. 

It is time to return to Sah^anpur. On tha night of the 4fh 
June Mr. Spankie attacked the Gujars, by whom the treasury 
was threatened, and repulsed them with loss, burning . two of 
their vilhtges. On the 8th and 9th came iisspiriting rumours 
that the Meerut garrison *at last* taken the field, and then ' 
0iat they had beaten a body .of mutineers at Gh&ziabad, on the 
ESndan, 4nd established a juneiaon with the main force of the 
British under * Sir H. Barpard. Two parties were sent out to 

^ OoloiM?! Tennent, the Iffurter ol the -Mint 
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eiideavOQr to cut off the mutineers of the lalandar brigade; 
but, like the Superintendent of the Dun, failed to overtake their 
rapid flight to Dehli, which was then general rendezvous of all the 
mutineers. Messrs. Robertson and Plowden were next sent out 
against refractory villages, with such bodies of troops as could be 
spared ; and they met with considerable success. So matters 
went on until the second week in July ; and to a careless or 
over-sanguine eye it might have seemed that the trouble wad 
over. But the end was not yet. At 8 one evening, while the 
^Englishmen at the magistrate’s ttouse were sitting down to their 
well-earned meal, and deluges of monsoon-rain were falling out- 
of-doors, a messenger burst in with the report^hat MacDougall’s 
guard had deserted their post, which was hard at hand. Major 
Bagot immediately hurried to the general treasury — a mile off— • 
feeling that the desertion of the Stud-guard was ominous of a 
mutiny among the ihen of the 29th, by whom, in spite of the 
revolt of their main body at MorAdabAd, the offices there were 
still guarded. Followed by a number of his companions, Mr. 
Spankie also hastened to the spot. But the news of the advance 
had already reached' the guard, who had decamped without 
plundering, and had, inde^. in their hurry, left pots and pans of 
their own to such an extent as fetched 800 rupees at auction next 
day. Seventy-nine seppys, favoured by the weather and the 
darkness, escaped; a good riddance*. For, though it would 
be utterly vain to speculate on the causes of their desertion, after 
so long remaining faithful, it <.can hardly be doubtful that their 
departure was feltcas a sensible relief by the Europeans. The 
Bengal cavalry ,'-under Wyld, had .also been drawn off across the 
Jumna,, replaced by troopers in the employ of the Pati£la state. 
The gextiaon of SahtLranpnr had thus been purged of all peccant 
' humours ,* and a solidarity set i^ ^Bich was never again dis- 
turbed. On the 11th July Mr. Bobprtson, ever prompt to cariy 
out the orders of his chief, went to assist the reor^anisafioxi 
pr^eeding at BurM under Captain JEtead, who had taken the 
plane cff Baird Smith gone to Dehli. He there ailaeked and 
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disperaed an assembly of Baiyiva plunderers, and thenoe pro- 
ceeded, by Mr. SpanMe’s orders, to the relief of Deoband. 
is an old tomi in the heart ol the “ Khdta,” as the country of 
the worst tribes was called. The peaceable citizens had done 
what they could in their own defence, but had suffered, severely 
from the audacity of the insurgents. These men were, in several 
instances, captured with their booty in their possession ,* and an 
Examination of the town, which followed, threw some light upon 
the nature of the case. The quarters that had escaped plunder 
were those of the Gujars, the Muslims, and the labouring poor. 
The attack had been concentrated upon the Hindus proper, one 
of whose leading juoo was severely wounded in defending his 
houBCj while his son was carried off by the enemy before 
Bobertson arrived. From these services the party had to be 
recalled. The ** NawAb ” was still at his underground work, and 
reliable information was received by Mr. Spankie of an impending 
attack by the predatory classes of the vicinity reinforced by the 
town mob. Spankie at once took the most energetic measures. 
Sending for his treacherotts Muslim subordinate, he thanked 
and promoted him, deputing him to the post of sub-collector at 
Nokur, in the north-western part of thb district, ^he jail-guard, 
whose fidelity was doubtful, were replaced by forty Gurkhas; 
and the aid of a small body of British soldiers from the con- 
valescent depot of Landour was obtained, by whose aid tran- 
quillity was maintained through all the excitement of the great 
Muhamadan celebration of the ten days of Muharam. 

The “ NawAb ” was completely blinded by Spankie’s treatment 
of him. Thinking that now he had the ball at hi»feet, he became 
I0S8 guarded in Mb correspondence with DeiM. Spankia at last 
obtained satisfactory evidence of his guilt ; a party Of Gurkhas 
under Lieutenant T. BoiBt^gbn,’^ visiting Nokur one morning, 
seized this modern Agag in ^e midst of his office. That officer 
at bnce fuarched him over to AmbAla, where (“ according to 
arrangements previously iqade *') he was brought to trial, and 
* AUerwiMs M«]or-Gra«nl B^ragoit, »itd dis(iia«iiiib*d in Aa^Anlativ, 

fytfarpara TstUtrishna Lll 
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ytuBBtelj «xeented by 0 Fd«r of Mr. Bames^ tbo CtoaauiiisBiWj^ 
aotiag under special powers. This little ivcddent, nmnhig a 
ser&^eomic thread cd personal interest through the 
narratives, seems very charaeteristio of a calm, long>headed 
administration; and on that account, as also by reason of its 
own importance, it has been dwelt on at some length, ^he man 
had been a dangerous conspirator, and might have become more 
so had not a touch of diplomacy been mingled with the masculine 
resolution of the district-officer’s strong character. 
i This was the closing scene of the local* drama. But, much 
as Mr. Spankie had done for his own post and fot the Bun, his 
labours were by no means confined to this immediate neighbour- 
hood. The two elements of Muslim craft and Gujar greed 
extended far down into the adjoining district of Muzafamagar. 

The district of Muzafamagar bears a general resemblance to 
that of Sah^ranpur, from which it is only parted by an imaginary 
boundary on the northern side. Two canals traverse it from 
north to south, running parallel to the rivers Ganges and Jumna, 
from which they are respectively derived. .On the eastern side 
are some Muhamadan landholders. Salads by origin, and pro- 
fessing the Siiiah, or Fenian, form of the faith, which separates 
them in feeling and interest from the Indian Muslims generally. 
It is hard to say that the Shiahs are less fanatical, or more so, 
than the Sunnis but the fact that they are a minority in India 
probably disposes them, hoVever slightly, in favour of a foreign 
and impartial government.' On the western side the estates are 
chiefly held by village commu^ties. In the centre are pure 
and Guj&i^Bi rtpminally Hindus, and large clusters of 
Fati. clans, whose head-guarters are at Thdna Bh&wan, and 
JalWiWd,. „ ‘ • , 

The first disorders at th% chief <4owii were due to &e weaJqaess 
of the officers in charge, being without trustworthy followers, 

showed a want of initiative for which they should not he^too 
severely blamed. A party of the 4th Irregular Cavalzy, sea^ to 
their assistance, mutinied and murdered thdir Euro|>i^ ofiieer ; 
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the bad charaoterB'rose, and committed excesses, and the British 
magistrates were obliged to seek refuge in the ofSce of the sub- 
collector. This man, Imdad^osen by name, belonged to the 
influential tribe of Saiads, named above as holding the lands 
on the Gangetic side of the district, and stoutly stood by the 
fallen authorities, for which he was afterwards handsomely 
rewarded. 

•On the 24th of June, Mr. Spankie, ever thoughtful and 
provident, detached one of his civil subordinates, Mr. B. M. 
Edwards, to take ovdir charge of* the district, and Mr. Berford, 
the district officer who had •already before the first outbreak 
been an applicant for leave of absence, by reason of ill-health,* 
at once made over his office and left. As Mr. Edwards 
wrote in his Narratii'e, Mr. Berford hack had great difficulties to 
contend with, the authorities at Meerut (only thirty-three miles 
off) having left him not only without assistailbe, but even for some 
time without authentic intelligence. 

The public business was, of course, much disorganised, nor 
was Mr. Edwards at first in a position to take very active steps 
to pu'' matters straight. False rumours were in the air ; com- 
munications were interrupted ; revenue payments weVe backward. 
All this disconcerted the new district-officer, especially (as he 
observed) “coming as I did direct from Bah4ranpur, so well and 
energetically kept in hand by Mr. Spankie.” Mr. Edwards does 
not state what were the constituents ‘and strength of his force ; 
but he sent out parties east and west, and by their help the 
communications were restored, and some mon^ collected. On 
the west, the chief cause of uneasiness was the town of Shamli, a 
place of some importance commercially and otherwise, whe^e tfie 
leading citizens were Hindus of somewhat turlpilent character ; 
while the head of the agriculturists was h man of some influence, 
named Mohr Singh, who was on bad terms with the sub-collector, 
a gaUant Path4n, by name IbrAhim Eh&n. Mohr Singh put 
himself in correspondence with the rebel court at JDehli, and thus 
gave rise, to the confusing spectacle of a Hindu doing the work Of 

2 
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Mnalim hostilify, agamet a Muslim officer yirho was loyal to the 
Ghiistian rulers. 

On the 27th August, Mr. Edwards received a reinforcement 
from SahAranpus. This comprised fifty bayonets of the Gurkha 
battalion, already mentioned as having joined Mr. Spankie there. 
These, from their proved loyalty and courage were most welcome, 
the more so as they were accompanied by two British officers. Mr. 
Grant had been for some time stationed at Sh&mli with a small 
party of horse, and early in September Mr. Edwards sent some 
' infantry and two mountain-guns to his aid, following himself 
soon after. 

In the meantime the Muhamadans'of Thana Bh^wan, about 
a day’s march to the N., had broken out on hearing that one of 
their leaders had been executed by sentence of the court-martial 
at Sahiranpur. Disturbance now became general in all the north 
and most of the west of the district ; in fact, wherever the Jats 
were strong. On the 14th September, Mr. Edwards broke up 
from ShAmli, leaving a few of the 1st Panjab Cavalry to 
strengthen the guard of the sub-collector Ibrahim Khan, which 
consisted otherwise of ten troopers at home on furlough, some 
iail-guards ahd PatMn levies, in all, nearly 100 armed men. 
Trusting to their efforts to maintain themselves during his short 
absence, Mr. Edwards first moved against the fort of BurhAna, 
which he captured. Then, reinforced by two horse-artillefy 
guns and 100 Sikhs, he begaif to turn towards ShAmli. But 
during his absence that p4ce had been the scene of a cruel 
tragedy. The T]iana Bhawan insifrgents took advantage of the 
moment, and, falling on Sh&mli while Edwards’ back was turned, 
surronnded the sub-collector’s office. This was defended all day ; 
but the mob was .enormous, and, availing itself of the services of 
some gypsies who crept 'up under cover of screens, was able to 
set fi^e to the thatch of several buildings in the enclosure that 
projected oy&c the wall. Overpowered, wearied, blinded by the 
conflagration, the defenders capitulated on promises that were 
immediately set at naught. The rebels murdered 118 persons in 
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cold blood, und pltmdered the office. Mr. Edwards was prevented 
from immediately avenging this outrage by the most alarming . 
reports from Muzafamagar, on which he fell back. Neither he 
nor the Commissioner are good chronologers, bUt it would seem 
that about the date of the ShAmli massacre Dehli waa already 
to some •extent, at least, in the possession of our troops. It is 
remarkable that so much audacity should have been shown at 
sdch a time, when all men who had eyes to see must have been 
, conscious that the rebellion was about receiving its death-blow. 
It has been already mentioned that Mr. Edwards had been rein- 
forced from Meerut. About the same date he also received, 
further aid from SahAranpur. Thus strengthened, he resolved 
to set put for Thana Bhawan, being under the impression that 
the Commissioner wished him to do so, S,nd being advised by his 
military coadjutors that their force was sufficient for the purpose. 
He does not exactly state what that force was; but it is evident 
that it consisted of Sikhs, infantry and cavalry, a party of 
Gurkhas, and two horse-artillery gnus. He was accompanied by 
two gallant young civil officbrs, Messrs. Swinton Melville and 
Malcolm Low, who had been sent by Mr. Spankie '^th the last 
reinforcements. Mr. Edwards neither mentions the day on 
which he departed, nor that on which he reached ThAna Bhawan, 
but this latter event cannot have occurred sooner than the 16 th 
September.* The troops, on arrival, drove in the outposts of the 
defenders and attempted to breach ; but their guns were not of 
sufficient calibre, and an attempt was then made to carry the 
place by a rush. A storming party of Sikhs and Gurkhas was 
gallantly led by Captain Smith and Lieutenant* Cuyler, who 
advanced under a smart fire of small arms from the town. 
Several outlying buildings were seized^ and occupied, and the 
stormers, scaling the maiif v/h^, effected their entry into the town 
and captured two guns. But, for some unexplained reason-, the 
supports did* not come up, and the attack had to be entirely with- 

* Dehli was assanited on the 14th. ^The rebels must have heard of this, ae the]^ 
not fifty miles awaje 
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drawn. The loss amounted to seventeen killed andiwentj-five 
wounded, among whom two were British officers. In the retreat 
Melville and Low distinguished themselves highly by leading 
cavalry charges,' in one of which Low was severely wounded, 
having been mobbed in a village lane, where he received three 
sabre-wounds in hand-to-hand fighting. The Commissioner after- 
wards attempted to throw the blame of this disaster on Mr. 
Spankie, who, as he originally thought, might have seijt largdr 
reinforcements to strengthen the attack. But in his printed , 
Narrative (dated November 18 S 8 ), he, though somewhat lamely, 
admitted his error, or, at least, 'modified his statement. The 
fact was, that the strength of a force for the«storming of a town 
is a matter for the consideration of military officers^ alone. 
Major Bagot, who comnianded at SahAranpur, did not feel him- 
self justified in detaching more of his small party, while Mr. 
Edwards’ military advisers on the spot considered their force 
sufficient for the task. The fault — if fault there were — ^lay with 
the Commissioner himself, who, having first sent Mr. Edwards 
peremptory instructions to proceed at once to crush the rebels,” 
failed to countermand those instructions in time when he found, 
on second thoughts, that" they were premature. 

Further reinforcements were soon received, and thei place was 
occupied, without resistance, before the end of September. And 
this was the end of the trouble in Muzafarnagar. All the loyal 
were amply rewarded, and such punishment was meted out to 
the rebels as circumstances would allow. 

In addition to these exceptional doings, the district officer of 
S^hiranpur carried on, as best he could, the ordinazy admini- 
stration of his district. Money has been called the sinews of 
war ” ; it is no dess the objective of peace. * During the four 
months that have been here^h^iftily reviewed, all the land 
revenue had been collected except a balance of some fourteen 
per cent., which was reported on the 26 th Beptenffier a& “in 
course of realisation.” Criminal f judicial duties were mostly 
Informed by courts-mart^, what in Europe is called “ the 
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Atate of aiege ” having been proclaimed in the district. But 
Mr. Bpanlde took care that a civil officer was always present 
to assist the military meml^^rs of the courts. It is pleasing to- 
he able to add that out of a population of neariy a million only 
ninety-five — ^the worst culprits, taken red-handed — ^were left for 
execution ; vis. in SahAranpur thirty-one, twenty in Burki, forty- 
four in Deoband, where the violence and rapine were the worst. 
Most of the poor rascals were flogged and discharged. 

The ’above facts have been derived either from the printed 
official Narrative or from personal recollections ; I have also had 
access to priVate sources o& unexceptionable character. Thus * 
Colonel Baird Smith, writing three years afterwards, conveyed to 
Mr. Spankie the formal acknowledgment^ of the Christian com- 
mmuly of Burki, and io doing so made use of the following 
language : — 

To Robort Sptnkio, Rsq., O.S., late Magistrals and Oollector of 
Sahanmpore. 

Snt, Calcutta, Slot July, 1880. 

With reference to your demi-official of the 15th inst., I have great pleasure 
in expressing to you, on hehalf of the European community of Roorkee, our deep 
sense of gratitude for the earnest and vigoxous support and assistance given by you 
to us during the whole of the troubled period in 1867-t)8., 

With the exception of tho time I was before Delhi, I had conliant opportunities * 
of judging, from personal knowledge, of the Sxfluonce of your resolute adminis- 
tration in maintaining peace and order within a district full of the elements of 
disoxganisation, 

• Having to control the chief town of the district, ^th its population of about six- 
and-thirty thousand, many among whom were yliscontented; and fanatical Mahom- 
medans, with nnmerous other large tdwns *restleBB and excited, with a rural 
population containing an exceptionally large proportion of turbulent i^gresslve and 
courageous tribes in active revolt against •all law and order, with actual mutiny 
and attempted violence in the statioh, you had difficulties to contend with which, I 
have ever thought, could only have been successfully met l^y a rare combination of 
courage, decision, resource— thorough knowledge of native chafacter, and incessant 
personal vigilance. Aided hy your energetic subordinates, you made law respected 
throughout the diBtric.t ; saved life and property, within and beyond it, to an almost 
inestimable extent ; for if the disaffected had mastered Sabarunpore, Mhssoorie must 
have been at their mercy with Jbubfeebte chance* of resistance, and the fate of the 
large and chiefly helpless European Community there can scarcely be matter of even 
momentary doubt. That you were, under Ood, the chief means of preventing such 
catfletropheS has always been my conviction, and in common with many others I 
have felt heartily grateful to you for your efforts to avert them. 

On my own bcSi^ I may add, that among the many civil officers from whom the 
neeessltjies o| -tlie ease compelled me to eeek assistaxioe lor the Engineer 
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during the siege of Delhi, there was no one who met my requisitions^ whether for 
men or materials, in a heartier or more earnest spirit of co-operation than yoturself. 
The ability to complete the works necessary for the capture of Delhi -within the 
fihort time actually employed, was not more a consequence of the indefatigable 
exertions of the troops in the trenches, than of the constant and laborious 
preparations systomatisally carried on for months beforehand. To the latter your 
aid was frequent and most important. 

While it ^ould be gratifying to us, who were your associates in the times of 
danger now gone by, to see your seryices recognised in any form agreeable to 
yourself, our estimate of those services must always rem'^in the same ; and you 
may be assured that the recollection of all we owed to your stout heart, and strong 
hand, is one of the few cheering memories of those dreary months, and will remairi 
with most of us as long as we live. * 

I have the honour to bq, Sir, 

*Yoiir most obedient Servant, 

^ R. BitiBD Smith, 

late commanding at Roorkee. 

It will be seen that Colonel Smith dwells u|lbn the aid afforded 
to the siege-operations' before Dehli. This is a feature Which 
has been overlooked in the story as told above ; but it is one 
that deserves attention, as showing that the safety of his own 
immediate neighbourhood was far from being the only subject of 
this officer’s care. 

Mr. Spankie’s services were also recognised by the Home 
Government : the Secretary of State, Sir C. Wood, writing 
. under date llth June 1860 , stated that he was “commanded 
to convey to him (Mr. S|)ankie) the gracious approbation of 
Her Majesty of his conduct during that critical period.” 

Becognition, it may be thought, need not have stopped here', 
but in times when decorations .are so widely won and worn it 
may be a truer distinction, as Talleyrand said of Gastlereagh, to 
be undecorated. And one mdy feel.pretty sure that in preserv- 
ing life and property, mitigating suffering, and maintaining the 
prestige and prerogative of his Queen and country, such a TiBn.w 
as BoBert Spankie found ‘ his truest distinction and his best 
reward.* * * . , 

‘ We 

* For the sentiments of the greatest man of the class, whether as to conduct or 
character, see a letter by John Lawrence, under date July 21, 1858, in Bosworth 
Smith’s Lt/e, vol ii. p. 888. * * 
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CHAPTER II. 

, MKBRDT AND BULANDSHAHR. 

• 

The next distnct, in geographical order, is that which takes its 
name.from the town of Meerut. It is large, extending over the 
whole Dudb — here wider than in the more northern tracts ; and 
it contained, at the time of the Mutiny, some two thousand 
square miles, supporting a population of considerably over a 
million.* As in Muzafarnagar, the people are divided into Jats, 
Gujars, Brahmans, and Muhamadans ; like Sah<iranpur, it con* 
tains few of the rais', or large-landholder class. Consequently, 
its behaviour during the troubles of ’57, ha& been thought to give 
countenance to the doctrines of the* school of politicians who 
favour the landholder rather than the peasant. Bnt, in truth, 
np conclusion can be drawn from this ; lor some of the peasant 
tribes — as will presently be seen— were loyal; While in districts 
where land was held by powerful individuals, we shall find these 
also exhibiting great variety of rsonduct. The chief town is 
large, but not wealthy; the population in ttiose days being 
about 75,000. At the time of the Mutiny, thef garrison cyn- 
sisted of the 6th Dragoon Guards; Ist battalion 60th -Royal 
Rifles, some batteries of Artillery, the §rd Bengal Light Cavalry, 
the 11th and 20th Nativb Infantry. 

Hitherto our materials have been scanty. The Superinten- 
dent of the Dun evidently thought that his task — ^however 

* Theprmnt figures are 2,861 %quare miles, area; and 1,818,137, papulation. 
Both urea aad.pQpnlatipn haTe slightly varied since 1857, 
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&vonii«d by fortune-~did not justify any tniinpet*blowing whm 
snob stirring scenes, and such noble exploits, were taking {dace 
elsewhere. In Sah&ranpur and* Mnzafarnagar the eV^lts, 
though they would have been startling enough in quiet tUUes, 
were chiefly confined to the efforts of a handful of Englishmen 
in a somewhat obscure sphere; and their chief actors were 
reticent men who did not care to say much about what they 
had done. But the work in the neighbourhood of Meerut wflh 
of a more sensational character, and filled a larger portion of 
space and of the public mind ; 'and it foun^, consequently, more 
numerous and more voluminous chroniclers, so that the litera- 
iure of the subject is consideraMc, and one^ has no reason to 
complain of the pai;city of matter. Imprimis, there is the 
report of Mr. Fleetwood Widiams, O.S.I., at first the Judge, but 
afterwards Commissioner. Then there is an interesting paper 
by Major Williar’s, 8f the 29th Regiment of Native Tnfau« y, 
employed at the time on special civil du'y, and afterwerds 
commandant of the mounted volunteers. Lastly, there is the 
record of the services of thaf body' by Mr. B. Wallace Dunlop, 
deservedly made C.B. for his conduct, .vbi' a has been already 
briefly referr^'d to.* All^tjiese narratives, however, being some- 
what inaccessible, it may be acceptable if a digest of them is 
presented to the reader. It will form a remarkable story, 
illustrative both of the ene^y of a few Britons, and of the signal 
fidelity aijd loyalty of not a*few‘’Asiatics. 

Of the conduct of those in whose hands rested the first dealing 
with the Meerut outbreak, as^little as possible shall be said. 
When the men of the 8rd Cavalry had been sent to prison, for 
re/using to use the new cartridges, we do not find that any 
particular precautions were adopted. The Commissioner, Mr. 
H»vey Greathed, had nothing to* do with details ; he was mea^ 
a sort of Lord-Lieutenant, a coptroUing <^cer of the whole 
divisimi — about as populous as the king^mn of Inland 

* Btnrfw and Adventure mAjhe Khiki Sieakt, BwUty, 18(a 
* t Am, 11,801 eqaen nile* ; papnlatien, 8,litl,8M (Oiin».ol llfl}^ 
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the Meerat flistrict was a ooBstitaaat shke ; aod he Was 
immediately detached to DelhL The chief officer, or magiatratei 
(A the district was Mr. Wallace Dunlop, who was absent on* 
sick-leave, recruiting his health in the Himalayan Oberland. 
His hcum tenens felt that there was danger, but was unable to do 
metre for its prevention than placing a guard of the 20lh Native 
Infantry over the j6il where the recalcitrant troopers were con- 
fined; The Brigadier, Colonel Wilson, of the Bengal Artillery, 
— afterwards known as Sir Archdale Wilson, commanding the 
force that took Dehli, — held a 'responsibility divided with his 
immediate superior, Major -Genera’ Hewett. Unfortunately, 
when the men of the cavalry, on the day following the impri- 
sonment (the ever -memorable Sunday, ly 10th), went down 
• • 

to the jail and, with the oon.iivance of Lhe sepoy guard, enlarged 
their comrades, these military commanders failed to realise either 
th' map^itiide c:’ thr- o il, or the strenlfth that lay to their 
ha-.'.ds for its ^ .^couater. i-i the crest ?o of a garrison of nearly 
two thousand white troaps, jf all arniS, and of many native 
soldiers who couciuucd stanneh r.nu sted’ast to the end, the 
mutineers commi.tod ..iicesses of blood ant’ rapine wbieii were 
/only exceed '<1 by those of the furious, iaob whom liboir example 
stimulated ; and, during the night, the mutineers effected their 
escape to Dehli, to carry thither the coi^agion of fire and sword, 
while the plundering, burning, wd brutality of the mob 
continued at Meerut till near d&y-break. Then, at last, a body 
of European troops was got together to patrol the deserted 
streets, to ^ze at the rdined bungalows, ftud to collect the 
mutilated remains of tiieir slaughtered conntrymer Mid country- 
women in the theatre. 

finances of individual heroism, occurrh Cg that night 
of homttt itre related by the €lommislion4 ...ud it is pleasing 
to be abk be say Hiat they v^e not confined to the white people. 
l£gmynstiveeinq>m:3led thrir lives in endeavouring to save men, 
wosKM, and childrM^of ^e lately dominant race, and not 
vrithoBt meewi. 
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The remaining non-combatant Earopeana now moved into a 
large encloaure used for a magazine and school of artill^ 
'instruction, at the eastern end o£ the cantonment. Into this, 
the contents of the treasury, which had been fortunately placed 
under a ^ard of the 60th Boyal Bifles, were promptly trans- 
ferred. This enclosure was speedily surrounded wi^ an en- 
trenchment, and became a secure refuge duiSng the remainder 
of the troubles. The station, or white town, was a complete 
wreck, and the administration of the district lost, temporarily, 
, to the British. But this was no more than was to be expected, 
Like Sah^anpur and Muzafarnagar, the Meerul district con- 
tained numerous groups of Gujar villages,, whose inhabitants 
rose to plunder and to settle accounts with their creditors. A 
good many of the Jat communities to north and west imitated 
them ; the native gentry and officials lost confidence ; the reports 
spread were confirme*d by the testimony of eye-witnesses to the 
ruined bungalows and deserted barracks of Meerut ; authority 
almost vanished. Mr. Johnston, indeed, the officiating magis- 
trate, took out a party of Carabineers (6th Dragoon Guards), on 
the 24th May, to punish a notorious village ; the villagers fled, 
Johnston was* killed by af^l from his horse, and (as the Com- 
missioner records), little was effected beyond the proof of the 
existence of English .troops, which, more frequently [and] 
energetically displayed, would have checked much evil.” 

The place of the deceased’district officer was at once assumed 
by a refugee from Bulandshahr, Mr. G. Dundas Turnbull, who, 
with energetic aid from Mr. Willmms, addressed himself to 
remedial measures. But they met with what must have 
appeared an immediate discouragement. The Brigadier left, 
under orders firom army head-quarters, on the 27th May, and 
he took with him a light £eld battery; seme horse-artiUery, \nth 
200 recruits, two squadrons of t]).e Carabineers, a wing of the 
Bifles, the gallant Goorkhas of the Sirmur Battalion’, who iiad 
come down from Dehra, a detachoi^t.of sappers, and some 
sStive horse. Meerut was left almost without defence. 
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The next, event was the rising of some Jats under a local 
leader, named Siih Hal, who enlisted a number of escaped 
convicts, and other lawless persons, and began ravaging the 
north-west portion of the district. But soon followed what must 
have seemed, to the hard-pressed officials, the first bit of blue in 
their sto^y sky. About 126 men of the 11th Native Infantry, 
who had remained" faithful, were suspected, and ordered to 
depart to their homes. Nearly the whole of these poor fellows 
begged so hard to be allowed to remain in Government employ, 
’that, apparently more out of compassion than of confidence, 
they were allowed to stay and serve as policemen in the district. 
Some were slain while acting in that capacity, while about 
ninety-nine of them r^ained faithful and active, “ continued to 
do good service, collecting revenue, guarding it, escorting it into 
the station, fighting or threatened constantly, openly scouted and 
abused as often as they came into Meerut with’ treasure.” Truly, a 
marvellous record ; and pleasant it is to add that, on the restora- 
tion of order, these good soldiers received honours and promotion, 
and became the nucleus of a restored regiment of the line. 

On the 11th June, Major Williams arrived at Meerut ; and 
instead of taking refuge in the entr^Chment, calmly installed 
himself in a house on the Mall which had escaped conflagration. 
Next day he was joined there by Mr. I}unlop. This intrepid 
officer, since he heard of the disturbances* of the preceding 
month, had marched down from' Kulu, in the mountains, pro- 
ceeded via Simla and Ambdla to the. camp at Behli, and thence 
ridden over alone— only attended by four mounted constables 
(natives) — ^through the most disturbed part of the* country, and 
assumed charge of his district. Well might a spectator .write 
afterwards of this The facts of his return. &om the Hills, 
his trip to the rebel city, and dating ridfe to Meerut, showed the 
metal (etc) of &e man. His’fnergy of character,” adds Major 
Willhans, ‘^^soen turned the adverse tide of events in our favour, 
and shortly recovered for the^ Government the district that had 
wsU ni^ dipped £roin its grasp.” 
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^The Bleernt officials bad, about this tim4, reodted another 
welcome accession, in the presence of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John 
’ Cracroft Wilson, who subsequentljf became a prominent oolonist 
in New Zealand/ Driven from his own district of Motid&b&d, 
which had plunged into anarchy on the mutiny of the 29th 
Native infantry, this gentleman placed his whole resqurces at 
the disposal of the neighbouring district officer's ; and his resources 
were weighty. To a herculean strength, incapable of fatigue, 
and a heart that knew not fear, Wilson joined an influence over 
the natives such as those who understand them know is to be 
exercised by the possessor of such qualities. 

Mr. Dunlop, who adds a certain graphic power of drama to 
his vivid description of scenes quorum par* magna fuit, thus 
notes the arrival, of Mr. Wilson: “He had come to Meerut 
surrounded by about thirty of the 8th Irregular Cavalry, over 
whom he exercised an extraordinary influence. They were men 
of the most dangerous class ... yet Wilson, refusing to 
join our Volunteers, rode about the country with these suspicious 
characters, making them escort treasure, or hang criminals, as 
might be required.” • After mentioning that one of the native 
officers of this party was ^terwards found to have been, at that 
very time, corresponding with the Court of Dehli with a view to 
promoting an attack pn Meerut, he thus concludes : — “ W. is 
one of those men whose labours of a quarter of a century have 
been, as Jar as fame and fortvine are concerned, nearly thrown 
away. His energy and ability, if engaged in any of our 
colonies, would ^ave won for him a position and a name.” All 
this was ultimately to follow. Wilson achieved both fame and 
fortune, and his name Uves in one of the most progressive 
colonies of the Empire. 

But it is time to speak, more^ particularly, of the Volunteers. 
Soon after Mr. Dunlop’s return,^ lie felt the necessity of sup- 
plying the defect of trained troops, and proceeded te lay before 
the General a project for enrolling wd disciplining the Christian 
)tnd other loyal inmates of the entrenehment for. ^ purpose. 
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The picture that He drew was alarming. The Gtyara were in 
open rebellion throughout the district. The Jats were generally 
loyal ; but those of Bharaut, under Mai, had committed 
acts of insurrection. The whole forces thus arrayed were 
estimated at 15,000 fighting men. The communications with 
head>quarters before DehU were seriously threatened. The 
revenue couM not be collected ; and the treasury contained only 
some seven thousand pounds. Meanwhile, among the Bajputs, 
no less than among the majority of the Jats, there still 
continued a feeling of attachment to the Oovernment and the 
existing order of things, (^uo ante, that only needed encourage* 
ment to become actively useful. But, till this was done, the 
district would be almost totally disorganised : “ Unless some 
vigorous measures are taken to assist our Mends, and punish 
our foes, we shall be totally deserted by the mass of the people : 
those still faithful are becoming disgnstbd at our apparent 
apathy, and the rebellion of to-day may become a revolution.’ 
When it is remembered that this account was given nearly six 
weeks after the outbreak, it will be seen that it was indeed high 
time for exertion. 

Accordingly, a Volunteer Corps, vtas formed,'' armed and 
equipped. It included Major Williams, commandant ; Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Charles D’Oyly, second, in command ; Captain 
(now Major-General) £. Tyrrwhitt, adjut&nt ; twenty-eight 
ofiBcers of the Civil Service and atoy', gentlemen privates ; forty- 
five other British troopers ,* and seventeen native horsemen from 
cavalry regiments that had inutinied. There lyere also twenty- 
seven Christian infantrymen and sixteen faithful sepoys. They 
were dressed in khdki (dust-coloured) uniforms, and aided by a 
couple of mountain-train guns. Space does not admit of* the intro- 
duction of Mr. Dunlop’s . pleasant characterisation of his com- 
rades; thejudge in his spectacles; the magistrate of Bulandshahr 
singing to*thaa on their night marches, in “ utter defiance of 
time and tune •” ; the High Church assistant, who “ took to 
fighting m the grade of a trooper, as an ordinaiy step m 
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nature ” ; the squire,” whose Meltonian equipment, and easy 
seat on horseback, were conspicuous in their expeditions ; iheir 
’manners and customs at mess, , when, to put the Musalman 
attendants on a wrong scent, bad news was always read aloud 
with accompaniments of cheers and laughter. These things are 
side-lighis, but their details would now only interest a few 
elderly survivors and their immediate circle df friends. 

The first exploit of the Volunteers had for its object three 
Gujar villages notorious for their crimes. The villages were 
burned, and out of forty prisoners taken thirtydour were hanged 
after inquiry. Collections of revenue quickly signalised this 
first success. It was followed a few days later (8th July) by 
another expedition, conducted by Mr. Bsinlop in person, to 
avenge a Gujar attack upon the Jats of Begamabad, now a 
station of the railway between Meerut and Dehli. Taking his 
troop of volunteer "'horsemen, fifteen sepoys, twenty native 
Christians armed with muskets and bayonets, and the two 
mountain guns, manned.by native gunners, the magistrate stole 
upon the Gujar. camp in the grey of dawn, and the Khakis 
fought a sharp acticui, storming a village that was stoutly 
defended, layfiig about tl^pi like paladins, and sparing, ” care* 
fully protecting, all women and children." 

Another side of district life is presented by Mr. Dunlop, who 
was as humane -as all brave men ought to be. In many 
inBtances,.as he is obliged to confess, the Civil officer of those 
days had the unenviable taqk of singly and alone protesting 
against indiscrimjnate or injudicious punishment. They w&re 
the tribunes of the people ” — ^let that singular phrase go 'down as 
their l^ightest and best decoration — “and had to bear the 
opprobrium of supporting those whom they deemed iimoeent 
against their countrymen roused tb madness.” None but those- 
who were thus engaged can tell ,what was the weight of thm 
unnecessary burden, added to the unavoidable anxieties of 'the 
time. Besides having to organise and conduct all sorts of 
nffiasures against the common enemy, they had the special 
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sorrow of efitdurmg^ the suspicion and hostility of their friends. 
Take the following illustration of this statement from Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s recently published lAfe of Lord Lawrence. ' 
" They were browbeaten or insulted in the cutcherry or at mess. 

* What am I to do ? ’ said J. H. Batten, the Commissioner of 
Gawnpore ... to Sir James Outram who, like the best 
soldiers of the time,> shrank from shedding blood otherwise than 
on the field of battle or after a legal trial. ‘ Do you fear God 
or man ? ’ replied Sir James. * If you fear God, do as you are 
* doing, and bear the insults that are heaped upon you. If you 
fear man and the mess, let them hang their number everyday.’ ” 
Dunlop was more fortunate. If he had been a man to be* 
lightly insulted, his “ jnoss” were not the men to do it. Yet he 
relates a touching story (p. 87 ff.), in which he shows that only 
by accident was a village in his district saved, which had not 
only protected Christian women, but had carried loyalty to the 
miautest details, such as guarding an orchard of ripe fruit 
because it belonged to Government. 

But it is time to copie to the,crowning exploit of the Volunteers. 
The Gujars had, as we saw, received a stunning blow ; remained 
the redoubtable S^lh Mai, the J&t “Sabahd^r ” 'of Bharaut. 
On the 18th July Mr. Dunlop went against him, accompanied by 
Melville — ^whom we have seen distingmshing himself in the 
subsequent work at Muzafarnagar — and by a force comprising 
two mountain guns, fifty Khikis, forty of the Eifles, and a 
motley band of some fifty native foot. This was but a small 
force to lead against Sdh Mul, who was bein^ reinforced from 
Dehli (o^y twenty miles off) by two regiments of native 
infrntry, 150 cavalry, and four 9-po^der guns, and whp was 
fighting with a rope round his neck. But the rqagistrate trusted 
to two things that seldopi fail^against Asiatics, audacity and 
celerity. As he says, a severe example was needed, revenue 
must be collected, the Civil establishments that had been driven 
but must be restored. The Dehli reinforcements made one 
attempt to surprise Dunlop, but being foiled went back 
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to the citj. After what the Commissioiler justly charao* 
teiises as a display of “ rather rash zeal,” in which he con- 
'fessedly got the worst of it, Mr.. Dunlop had the satis&ction 
of joining bis main body near Bbaraut, where they were presently 
attacked by tbe whole country-side. The Eb£kis immediately 
charged, and killed thirty of the enemy, who retired, followed by 
the whole force, the Bifles skirmishing and diiving the foe out of 
the trees and sugar-cane which masked the village. Sfih Mai now 
hastened to the encounter with his main strength : but* he was 
singled out and slain by a young planter named Tonnochy ; and 
then the little body (“ grand ” total 149) advanced *on the village, 
driving the enemy before them. Mr. Dunlop nnd his followers 
remained masters of the field, having scattered a hostile array 
of 8,500 men, of whom 450 in all were slain. " S4h‘Mal*s 
head being stuck upon a pole inspired our native friends with 
mingled satisfaction and dread.” Supplies came freely in, and 
revenue was once more collected. Sardhana was next visited ; 
Nnrpat Singh, another ,iebel leader, was attacked, and killed 
fighting ; and a strong detachment of loyal sepoys was left for 
the protection of the Palace.* Meantime, Cracroft Wilson 
continued his'^ independent labours on tbe eastern side of the 
district, on one occasion carrying off Bs. 14,000 in the teeth of 
a large body of insurgeijts. 

On the 28th August an attack was made on Galaoti, in which 
the Carabineers bore a distinguished part : but this belongs 
more properly to the Bulan^sbahr narrative. Fired by these 
examples, the Qommissioner next attempted an eq)edition 
against Murfidnagar, on a plan of his own ; it was only partially 
successful, and a very pessimist account will be found in 
Dunlop's • book (p. 186). The date of this affair was 17th 
September. Dehli was "now being assaulted ; and to the 
anxiety on this account was added' that caused by the critical 
state of affairs in Muzafamagar. But both were soon removed. 

, * Boat by til* eeUbntod B«gMa SMant, uC now properly of Lord end Lady 

Foreiter. 
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EbikiaTie^d of the fall of DebU as they were on their way 
to take part in the final occupation of Thdna Bh^wan (v. tup.), , 
and on their return to Meerut *they were honourably disbanded, 
after a short but glorious service, in the course of which they 
had completely reorganised their own district, and aided their 
neighbours, south and north. 

About the same time occurred the last fighting on a large scale 
among the people of the district. The Jats of Bhatauna, on the 
.southward side, were attacked by a strong force of rebels and 
mutineers froi^ MAlagarh (a rebel centre in the Bulandshahr 
district). But the village appears to have been walled, for the. 
Jats beat off their assailants after a gallant struggle in which 
the defenders lost twenty-five killed and wounded. M£lagarh — 
of which we shall hear more anon — was evacuated on or about 
the 28th September ; and soon traffic recopnnenced, the mails 
began to run, and no sign but ruins and tombs remained at 
Meerut to show where, with numbers decreasing as the danger 
increased, a little band of Europeans,* amidst thousands of 
rebels and within reath of Delili, maintained the name of their 
country and the authority of Government.” (Gomniissioner’s 
Narrative, para. 381.) • 

The district of Bulandshahr is the next section of the Du&b, 
an^ is nearly the same size as that of MSerut. But, while the 
numerical strength of the population js not much inferior, it is 
differently constituted. The western part of the district, in the 
Jumna, is full of Gujars, of a particularly untamed and trouble- 
some kind : but the Jats are much less freq[uent than in districts 
farther north ; and many of the estates, instead *of being the 
constituents of groups of villages held by connected communities 
are in the hands of comparativelj^ wealthy landholders, some of 
Whom are the descendants* of Hindus converted to Islam. The 
iraet to the northward, known familiarly as the Bari Batti, was 
tW hhme of a hardy tribes of Mohamadans, from whom many 
Xlicruite used to bh obtained far the irregular cavalry. To the 
west and nwth-west, many villages .were held by a Chrt^tian 

’ * 3 
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laodloM, ft fton of Golonel Jameci Skinaei^, 03.> the huxKfae 
. l^adler of partisan horse in Lake’s time. 

The district had just been made>over by Mr. Gr, L, TutobnU, 
mentioned above, to Mr. Brand Sapte. Mr. Tnmbnll had not 
left. The other civilian officers were Messra. Alfred Lyall (sh^ 
the distingnished Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces, and 
E.O.B.) and Swinton Melville, whose gallant conduct in two 
other districts has already been briefly noticed. Mr. %i>pte had 
a detachment of the 9th Native Infantry hrom Aligarh, under 
Lieutenant Boss, and endeavoured further to ^strengthen his 
.force by raising local cavalry. But all in vain. On the 21st 
May, Mr. Sapte, having heard of the mutiny.of the head-q^uartws 
of the 9tb at Aligarh, made an attempt to carry off ihp caeffi 
from his treasury to Meerut, but he was attacked by a multitude 
of Gujars, and forced to fly, accompanied by Mr. Melville and 
a few native troopers, without being able to know what had 
become of his remaining comrades. He reached Meerut the 
following morning, where he had the satisfaction of being 
joined during the day by Messrs. Boss, Turnbull, and Lyall. 

As soon as he was gone, the Gujars burnt down his house 
and the rest of the European “ station,” let loose the inmates 
of the jail, and, with then* assistance, destroyed the public 
offices and records therein. But, on the 25th, Mr. Sapte 
returned with some horsejnen, and found the Sirmur Battalion 
(now the 1st Gurkhas), who had halted at Bulondshahr on their 
way to Dehli. Besides Boss and Lyall, he was accompanied on 
his return by Captain Tyrrhwiit, of the 14th Irregular Cavalry : 
the some who' afterwards acted as adjutant of Dunlop’s Volunteers. 
The^ lost no time in inflicting punishment on some of the 
plunderers whom they identified ; and reconnoitred the position 
of Mr. Skinner at BiMspur, who fortunately proved to he safe 
and sound in a well-fortified •enclosure. On the 27th their 
cavalry, for the most part, deserted ; and next’ day 'Ma^ 
Beid (now Sir C. Beid, E.C.B.) was obliged to leave with hie 
trusty Gurkhas. The intportant town of Sikandrabad^ eig^t 
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iiul«B west of Bnlandehahr, was immediately sacked by the 
Gtgars; and the landlord of M&lagarh, a strong place four 
miles to the north, began to bldck the Meerut ro^. This man 
(who was nearly connected with the King of DeJili), though he 
did not at first openly break with the British, did not attempt 
to conceal that he h^ received orders from the rebel court to 
take chaise of tiie ^strict ; and his attitude soon became so 
openly hostile that Sapte, whose force was by this time reduced 
io twenty men, deemed it advisable to move once more in the 
direction of Meerut. The European officers reached Galaoti, 
about twelve miles west of Bulandshahr, on the 10th June, but 
next morning received news which led them to return once more. 
On reaching Bulandshahr they found their entry disputed, and 
a number of men with muskets, and three pieces of cannon, 
drawn up across the mouth of the main s^eet. These they 
boldly fitced, charging up to within thirty yards of the guns, in 
doing which they had several horses killed by grape. Finding 
themselves abandoned by their escort, they then slowly retreated 
upon Galaoti, having *on the way dispersed a force from Mfila' 
garh which attempted to cut them off. ^ ‘ . 

Thus, then, there were at last two kings of Brentford ; and 
the British ruler was, for the time, deposed in favour of the 
Md^agarh man, Wali Khim — " Willie Bods,,” as he became 

known to the Ewopean soldiers eiQployed in those parts — ^whose 
fort was subsequently to acquire an evil notoriefy. M&lligarh,” 
so writes Mr.Sapte, “ became the report of all the disaffected, 
ffir and near. Ehurja and Aligarh were occupied by the 
followers of the rebel Naw&b, to whose standard many of tha 
fanatic Muealm&ns of the Bari Basti hastened to flock. The 
fort is about nine hundred yards from thp road, trhich was con- 
sequently commanded by the guns, of which Wali Blid possessed 
six at the commencement of the outbreak. Communication 
witii Kgra ”* (then the head-quarters of Government) “ was 
efEected with extreme difficulty ; for so well was the whole line 
of &e road an^ its vicinity wat<ffied, that scarcely a man cpuld 

3 ♦ 
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pass without being intercepted. . . . This rebd realty became a 
formidable foe.” 

lir. Sapte aryd his companion# had fallen back on Meerut, 
where they remained, serving as troopers in the Volunteer Sorse, 
until the end of August. On the 28th of that month they returned 
to Galaoti, with the expedition already referre^^ to in the description 
of events at Meerut. It had been ascertained that Wali D&d had 
posted 400 horse, with 600 of his infantry, and about 1,000 in- 
surgent Gujars, about nine n^es from H^ur on the Agra road,, 
and their pickets had been advanced to Galaoti. A force of the 
* strength noted below* was sent to clear the road, and they 
advanced on the morning of the 29th, masked by some loyal Jats 
from Bhatauna. The enemy’s pickets were driven in.. by the 
Carabineers, who sabred forty of them ; the riflemen then ad- 
vanced through the standing crops on each side of the road, 
which they cleared of rebels as they went : the guns and cavalry 
kept pace along the road. Thus they fought their way to near 
M41agarh, and drove away the enemy with a loss of seventy-two 
killed, besides many wounded, without a life being lost on the 
British side, and only §ve men wounded. The force returned to 
Meerut next day. ‘‘ 

On the 28th September, Mr. Sapte heard of the evacuation of 
the fort of Malagarh,*and immediately returned to Bulandsh^hr, 
in company with Brigadier Greathed’s colmnn from Dehli. On 
the way an engagement took place with the mutineers from Jhansi, 
in which Mr. Lyall so distihgpished himself in a cavalry charge 
as to obtain^honourable mention in despatches. Mdlagarh was 
‘occupied, and on the 1st Octpber was demolished — a useful act, 
that was clouded by a melancholy incident. The explosion was 
conducted by Lieutenant Ho^e, of Engineers, one of the few 
survivors of the gallant exploit ai the Cashmere Gate at BehU. 
This heroic young officer — ^wh'o on that memorable occasion 

had entitled himself to the Victoria Cross— lost his life by 

« 

* 2 H. A. guns ; 2 M. T. guns ; 50 Carabineers ; 80 Khakis ; 50 H. 60th ; 
20 aiamed Bandsmen ; 15 Sikh sepojfl. 
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the pramatiire ignition of the exploding train in this ** petty 
fortress;” 

The restoration of order was not immediate. Mr. Bapte’s 
first act, after his final reinstatement was of a romantic, though 
somewhat profitless order. Tidings having been received that 
a Christian girl was concealed at a village not far o£^ in the 
house of a mutinous trooper, the magistrate proceeded to the 
spot with a party of horse. The villagers came out to oppose 
him; many of them being mutineers still wearing their old 
’uniforms. A combat ’ensued, in which some were killed and 
others taken prisoners, and afterwards — rather unnecessarily, 
as it may now be thought — executed by sentence of court-' 
martial. After a tedious search, the fair fugitive was dis- 
covered*; but she asserted that she had married her captor, 
the trooper Ehuda Baksh, and, on her own earnest prayer, was 
allowed to remain. “ 1 did not force her away,” observes Mr. 
Sapte, with some ndiveU, “ but left her with the assurance that 
her husband would be hanged whenever he was caught.” There 
is nothing said as to the fulfillment of this grim valediction : let 
us hope that Khuda Baksh was never caught, and that the fond 
pair lived happily ever afterwards. • * 

Next day Mr. Sapte returned to Bulandshahr ; where, being 
ably supported by Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar, with the right 
wihg of the First Beloch Battalion, and by a .body of Pathan 
horse under Major Stokes, he continued to do good and useful 
service. Across the Ganges, now daily dwindling and becoming 
fordable in many places, lay the districts of Bohilkhand, still 
in the hands of rebels grown somewhat desperatq for want of 
that amnesty which John Lawrence vainly sought to etyradt 
from the bewildered Government of Calcutta. ^ through that 
winter, and up to April,, when# Mr. Sipte was transferred to 
Meerut, the rebels marched detracted, trying to pass the river 
and obstruot the reorganisation of the Dudb. But Mr. Sapte 
had now the upper-hand, ami be maintained it. One of the 
Musalm&n landholders, the Naw^b of Chit&ri, gave active 
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asedstanoe, as did some of the villagers ; and Mr. Sapte not 
only guarded the fords^ but collected the revenue, and restored 
order throughout his district. all these efforts he was ably 
seconded by Mr. Lyall, of whom he ultinately reported that, 
though but a young officer, he had ** evinced a sotmd judgment 
and discretion not always met with even in men of far greater 
experience.” To this praise, readers of the narrative will add a 
special admiration for valour and resolution ; and it is gratifying 
to Sir A. Lyall’s friends of those days to think that he has gone 
on, qualia ah ificepto, distinguished by a ’ rare combination of 
qualities, until he has attained to the highest elef ation that the 
‘ Service affords. « 

Mr. Sapte also obtained well-deserved reputation and honour. 
In addition to being transferred to the agreeable and much- 
coveted post of District Officer of Meerut, when Mr. Dunlop went 
on furlough, he became in due time a Companion of the Bath. 
These honours, which were not always bestowed with equal dis- 
crimination, were well-deserved in the case of Mr. Sapte, of whom 
his official superior, Mr. Fleetwood Williams, very properly made 
honourable mention in his Divisional Narrative m His remarkable 
tenacity in confronting Che M&lagarh rebel and returning time 
after time to his perilous guard, after being driven out by 
overwhelming force, received just commendation. And so did 
the semgfroid with which he and his gallant comrades made 
head against the enemy, Whenever they had the faintest chance, 
** not hesitating to charge guns pouring grape upon them in a 
narrow road.” 

It was thii^ cheery manhood, this sanguine, hopeful ‘'pluck,” 
Combining with an tmfailing sense of duty, that, amid constant 
defeat and disappointment, made the peculiarity of the ffnally- 
triumphant defence of Bulandshahr. , 
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CHAPTER m. 

AOBA* ALIGABH, •AND MUTTRA. 

• 

The next district, according to the map, is that of Aligarh, but 
the events there 'Were not sufficiently grave to furnish much 
mattedf for a special narrative. The same may be said of the 
adjoining district of Muttra — or, Mathura, as now 'written — and 
the magistrates of these two districts, Messrs. Bramly and 
Thornhill, have described their mutiny administration 'with such 
brevity and lack of literary skill, as to render the events there 
less interesting, even, than njight otherwise be the case. Oood 
men were there who did good deeds ; but they are in the same 
condition as the brave who lived their lives before^Agamemnon. 
It will therefore be enough if we briefly consider Aligarh and 
Muttra in connection with Agra, to which they served as 
satellites. 

The district of Aligarh is named after an old fort about two 
miles north of the city of Koil. Originally built imder the 
Mughal Government, this fort had been strengthened by the 
Mahrattas and their French officers ; but it was token by Lake 
in ISOfl by a brilliant cowp-de-tpmn, as describe, under tibe 
chapter of LiUwari, in Colonel Malleson’s Decmve BaMea of 
Indi^. It was not occupied « during the early part of the 
Bebdlkm, and need not further detain us here. About half* 
way, between the town and the fort stands the “ Station,” a 
email collection pf bungalows grouped about the public offices. 

At the thne of the outltreak, several neighbouring estates 
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were in the hands of British planters, amongst whom the 
most noticeable were Messrs. Paterson Saunders and John 
.O’Brien Tandy, cousins, and men of great spirit and influence. 

The force present in May consmted of 800 men of the 9th 
Native Infantry, commanded by Major Eld ; reinforced on the 
news of the Meerut outbreak by the ri^t wing of the let Begi* 
ment of Cavalry of the Gwalior Contingent, under Captain 
Alexander. On the evenhig of the 20th the Infantry luroke into 
mutiny, burned the ofd'ces, and carried off about thirty thousand 
pounds in specie, with which they marched off to the insurgent 
head-quarters in Behli. The ofScers, civil and Imilitary, were 
allowed to depart to Hdthras, a town south of Aligarh, on the road 
to Agra, which they reached in safety. Here they were joined by 
a planter named Nichterlein, and other refugees, Mr. I^ichter- 
lein’s son having been killed on the way. On the 26th they 
were reinforced by a*-body of mounted Volunteers raised by Mr. 
Saunders, and commanded by Mr. Wilberforce Greathed,t of the 
Bengal Engineers, one of three brothers who took very distin- 
guished parts in the events that jtrere going on in the n aig b. 
bourhood. Other members of this little force were Messrs. 
Arthur Cochs.J C.S., J«. O’B. Tandy, Harington, and Castle; 
Ensign Ollivant (since a prominent ofScer of the Provincial 
Police), and Ensign Marsh. These gallant fellows, having 
performed the inain object of their expedition — ^whieh was the 
relief of a factory — ^proce4ded to Abigarh, where they reinstated 
Mr. William Watson, the then magistrate (who afterwards died 
of cholera in.Agra Fort), and r^ained there till the 2nd of July, 
when they wpre driven out by overwhelming invasions, and 
r^ed to Agra. » 

Meanyfhile, Mr. Mark Bensley Thornhill, of Muttra, who had 
taken the field with a body of Bhurtpqre troops under Captain 

c 

* I belidTe Mr. Tandy was not actiTely*^conc6med in tho management of these 
•states, but had come up from Calcutta on a visit. ^ « 

t Afterwards Colonel Greathed, O.B., Secretary to Government, North-West 
Provinces. e 

f Already distinguished during the Panjab campaign of 1848-9. 
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Nixon, was recalled to his chief station by news that the detach- 
ment of the 44th Native Infantry had mutinied, murdered 
Lieutenant Burlion, their commandant, and plundered the- 
Treasury. This occurred on the 26th. On the* morning of the 
80th Mr. Thornhill returned; but finding the Station ruined 
and deseed, proceeded to Agra to seek assistance. Not suc- 
cueding, he returned next day — ^having been repeatedly shot at 
OB the road — ^buried Burltoh’s body (which he found naked in a 
ditch near the ruins of the Treasury^, and endeavoured, with 
\the aid of some wealthy native bankers, to restore order. In 
this he was only moderately successful. Fifty thousand pounds * 
ha^been carried off; the jail-birds had broken loose ; the police 
had '\^utinied, and* spread abroad with arms in their hands ; 
many V the zemindars refused to pay revenue, and set them- 
selves up\'n all directions as lUjas. Thornhill seems to have 
done what he could in these trying circumstances. He took up 
his quarters in the city, which he protected by barricades ; he 
raised fresh police, and, on being joined^ by some of the Contin- 
gent of the Kota Sfj^te imdenCaptain Dennys, proceeded into the 
district, and seized one of the ringleaders of the rural revolt, who 
wiis immediately hanged for the discouragement Of the others. 

. Seven more were executed soon after, and a number of minor 
' offenders severely flogged. The magisteate further evinced his 
resources by submitting to the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra 
a plan for utilising the loyal Iftndo^ers, by giving them spe- 
cial powers to enforce authority, which was sanctioned and 
carried out. These measures, working surely, if slowly, gradually 
brought about some semblance of tranquillity. „ 

To return to Aligarh. It has* been said that the Voluntei&rs 
remsuned there till the 2nd of July. That, is, however, not 
strictly true, though sq stated by Mr. Bramly. The fiict is, 
that only eleven so remainecL, the majority having been recalled 
.. jtb Agra on the 2l8t of June. On the dOth of that month, these 
eleven gentlemen perform^ a notable exploit. Beceiving inti- 
mation that the rabble of Foil were on the way to attack them 
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in a faetory where they were temporarily quartered, flying the 
green flag of Isl&m, and sworn to have their heads posted over 
• the dty-gates by nightfall, they mounted theif horses to receive 
the visit. Presently the advanced guard, a body of more t han 
600 men, were perceived marching up the road. Watson's party 
immediately charged* Fourteen of the assailants were slain ; the 
rest fled in every direction, and their stragglers fell into the hands 
of the villagers by the wayside, who stripped them to the skin* 
The names of Watson’s intrepid comrades are given in the note,^ 
for such a deed ought to be ^lly recorded. Outram was son of 
the famous Sir James, whom he succeeded in the* baronetcy. 

Marsh and Tandy were doomed men. The former, a most 
promising young officer, was shot in a s&bsequent shirmish. 
On the same occasion, Tandy, reckless, as Irishmen rff good 
birth are apt to be at the sight of combat, jumped his horse 
over the wall of a» orchard crowded with fanatics, by whom 
he was immediately cut to pieces. Saunders — ^an equally fear- 
less man — lived for many years after ; and most, if not all, 
of the others still (1883) survive .to look back, as on a dream, 
to those stirring timps. 

It is unnecessary to dwell for the present on events in these 
outlying districts. Early in July Watson and Thornhill were 
both driven from their districts and forced to take refuge in 
the ‘fort of Agra, to wLich place our scene now changes. • 
Agra, at the time of the outbreak, was the official capital 
of the province of Hindustan proper, or ‘‘North-West Pro- 
vinces,” to use the technical term. Here were stationed the 
Lieutenant-Gcjvernor, at that time the Hon. John Bucsell 
Calvin, a man of signal abilit^r; the Chief, or “Sudder,” Court 
of Ju^c{||ture ; the Board of Eevenue ; and the bead-quarters 
of the several departments of the public service. The garrison 
comprised a battery of Horse Artillery, a newly-raised battalion 

♦ # ^ 

• A. Ooelu, OA, Oattam> O.S.j SSnaigs OUiTUitt Xhnign UiMlii Mmbv. P< 
Samdett, I 0% Tutdr, H. B. Suingi<», Eiad, OmU.; tU BvUsMite. 
8MWI1* Ototk, JtD 
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of Foot—the Company’s 8i<d Bnropean Begiment~-aiid the 
44th and 67th Native Infantry. This force was eonunanded 
by Brigadier Folwhele, and the chief civil officer of the district 
was the Hon. Bobert Drummond (brother of.Visconnt Strath* 
allan). The poptilation consisted of about 160,000 souls, of 
which over 2,000 were Christians. 

On learning the* news of the mutiny at Muttra, Mr. Drum- 
mond, a man of strong character, at once promised the sanction 
of the 'Government to the disarming of the sepoy regiments. 
This was effected oh the morning of the 81st May without 
bloodshed, arid the men dispersed “ on leave of absence.” This' 
step was followed by the enrolment of the Christians capaMe 
of bearing arms ; expeditions were sent in the direction of the 
Bhufipore frontier, and order was maintained, tant Uen que 
tool, for about a fortnight. On the 16th June the force stationed 
at Sindhia’s capital, under the designation of ‘*the Gwalior 
. Contingent,” mutinied, and the example was followed by the 
detachment of that force which had been hitherto serving in 
the Agra district.^ Soon after came news of the mutinies at 
Nasirabad and Nimach, and of the approach of a strong body 
of the mutineers from those places. > According 4o the invaria- 
ble practice, these men were to join the great gathering at 
Dehli ; but, encouraged by sympathisers at Agra, they had 
Resolved to make a slight deviation in ord^r to capture and 
kill the En^sh at Agra on their why. This would be a good 
feather to wear in their caps as they presented themselves 
before the Eing, besides gratifying the instincts for slaughter 
and loot, which were just then very active ii) sepoy bosoms. 
Their hc^s, however, were destined to be disappointed. ’ 

The oioounter between the mutineers and the d^enders of 
Agra has been d^ribed in the histories of the period (notably 
in Midleson’S Indim and has no special claim to be 

noticed here, but for two reasons. One is that, though suocess- 
hd in so far jihat the mutineers were repulsed horn Agra, it 
wne attended by disasters; the other that, while not remark- 
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able as a specimen of military skill, it was signalised by much 
dash and heroism on the part of men usually falling under tiie 
tite of “ non-combatants.” 

a 

The enemy were met at Sucheta, being computed at 2,000 
foot, 600 horse, and ten field-pieces. To these the Agra garri- 
son could only oppose 600 bayonets, thirty-three mounted 
volunteers, and six Horse Artillery guns. Still, Englishmen in 
India had often been victorious over far greater odds than that; 
and the Brigadier was quite justified in assuming the offensive. 
Of the action that ensued it need only bd here observed that 
every conceivable advantage was thrown away. "With the 
exception of a charge by Major Prendergast, who lost twelve out 
of his eighteen civilian troopers, the British were demoralised 
by being kept back till their guns became useless by the 
explosion of their tumbrils and the death of their officer, the 
gallant Captain D’Oyley ; and the troops had to be eventually 
retired from the field, and escorted into their quarters in the 
fort by the volunteer infantry left behind as a reserve. Two 
officers and thirty-nine men were killed, and ninety-nine of all 

f 

ranks wounded. But the enemy had also suffered, and they 
turned from ttieir vainglorious purpose and went their way to 
Dehli, re infeetd. 

It is no doubt to be regretted that a bolder front was not at 
once assumed. But the Council was distracted. Over 5,000 
persons were now crowded" into the narrow limits of the fort, 
which became a scene of the utmost confusion. ” Loose horses 
were fighting and galloping about ; artillery-cattle lying wounded 
and dying with ‘ thirst ; drunken soldiers bivouacking in. the 
rahi.” From the ramparts a (Circle of fire was seen, denoting 
the destniction of the European habitations. It was not rill 
the third day that, on urgent invitation from well-wishers in the 
city, the local authorities were permitted to emerge from this 
dismal shelter. An armed demonstration was carried throm^h 
the city on the 8th July, and “from this moipent,” says the 
author of the District Narrative, “ rapine, murder, and outrage 
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ceased.” It' was not tocf soon. Daring the three days and 
nights of inactivity no less than seventeen men, Vomen, and 
children of European blood had been gratuitously and brutally> 
murdered by the police and other rascaldom of the native 
^quarters. 

The writer hopes that he will not be charged with ’esprit de 
corps of an unjust ‘'sort if he invites the observation that these 
calamities were in no degree due to the civil officers. Drum- 
mond, though his policy in some respects incurred grave dis- 
approval, had ener^ enough and to spare. March-Phillipps 
and Oldfield* charged like ‘Paladins with Prendergast — the 
only thing bold that was done in the battle of Sucheta. Mf. 
E. A. ,Ileade, senior member of the Bevenue Board, was con- 
spicuous wherever calm courage and sagacity could be of use. 

On the 10th July Mr. Drummond was removed with pro- 
motion (at that time nominal) to the posi^of Civil and Sessions 
Judge at Banda, a district then in full revolt. Mr. March- . 
Phillipps succeeded him in charge qf the Agra district. A 
council of the leading native citizens was convened by Mr. 
Beade, and the place of the regular police — who had utterly 
betrayed their trust — ^was taken by, the heads Of the various 
Mohalas, or wards, of the city, under the control of a trust- 
worthy Kotwdl named B4ja B4m. It is very hoteworthy that 
this officer, who was appointed on the recommendation of the 
headmen of the native commuriity, “proved in every w,ay faithful 
and efficient : for we have here a ipecimen of the elective system 
tried probably for the first time in an Indian city, and certainly 
under the most searching conditions. 

But, if the state of Agra itself had become reassuring, °far 
otherwise were the feelings caused by a survey of the.district at 
large. The inaction thqt followed inftnediately on the battle of 
Sucheta had given the s^al for universal anarchy, of which 
thd first Symptom was an almost simultaneous attack, upon aB 

* Shot the lunga^ this* officer roooyered, and is aow fl883) the Hotit 

Mr, Justice Oldfield, Puisne Judge of the High Oourt, N.W.P, 
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the oncosts where authority was represented in the distriot. 
Some of the native officials joined the mutineers, others retired 
to their homes in distant places ; those who remained and tried 
to do their duty T^hre hard pressed and, generally speahing, driven 
away. In one case— the sub-collector having fled — the very land* • 
holder whom he professed to fear took charge of the office, and 
protected the records, and the town itself, untfl the troubles came 
to an end. Bo various are the workings of human naturp! ' 
The first efforts of tho British authorities were directed to 
,Fatihpur-Bikri, the old countr^f palace of the Mughal emperors, 
about twenty miles west cf Agra, Where a strong party of rebels 
bad established themselves. The old town is steep and narrow, 
while the palace buildings are massively built of stone, qn the 
top of a rock a mile and a half long, standing in a walled park. 
Decently defended, they might have afforded a stubborn resist- 
ance ; and it was but ‘a slender column that Agra could spare 
■ for their reduction. A body of fifty British bayonets and thirty 
mounted volunteers, under the command of Captain Patton, 
aooomiianied Mr. Phillipps to Fatihpur on 'the 29th of July. 
They were attacked in the narrow streets of the town by a 
strong force of Mew^tis, £ ttribe of predatory Muslims, who at 
first drove them out. Being reinforced in the open, the magis- 
trate and his men charged, killing fourteen of the enemy, an^ 
capturing two prisoners, who were afterwards tried and 
executed. . The MewAtis evacuated the palace, in which 
Government offices were at .once established. On the 10th 
August, a similar, expedition was sent to ItmAdpur, under the 
joint magistrat?, Mr. W. H. Lowe, and order was restored 
theiw. , Shortly after, the eastein border towards Mainpuri— -a 
revolted district'^was settled ; and here, also, the offices were 
re-opened; whOe, on the north, 'matteirs were restored about 
the samd time by the influence of a loyal native nobleman, 
tho Baja of Awa-Misa. Greater difficulty was 6xp«rieneed*in 
the parts to tho south-east, which were too remote to be dealt 
with by the dwindling garrison of Agra Fort ; but here again 
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aid mw obtomed from the BhadauriaB, a powerfnl olaia of Bagpute, 
nduMO «hie^ thou^ not bimself a man of mnoh force of obwao- 
tOTf was kept straight by a weii'dispoeed ooimoillor. So wore on 
the montfr of August, during which the Christian inhabitants 
of Agra, many of them women and children, accustomed to 
ofery comfort when they were not sent to the* hills for the 
summer, were exposed to the ills of climate in the most extreme 
form. Ip close rooms, or in tents under broiling heat and 
pelting rain, the ladies bravely bore their^parts, tending the sick 
an d wounded, and winning the respect of all. 

After the middle of September, disturbances were resumed by 
fugitives from Dehli. Some made tlieii' way across the Jumna 

to Bohilkand; others, under Prince Firoz,* assembled at 

•• . 

Dhaulpur, about half-way between Gwalior and Agra; and 
finally, about the beginning of October, advanced to attack 
the fort. Before they could carry out thefr purpose, however, 
Colonel E. Greathed, of the dth Foot, had arrived at HAtbras 
wi^ a British column of all aims. Towards this ofiicer the 
eyes of the British at Agra were now anxiously turned ; and on 
the 9th October the beet information available was sent to 
him, in pursuance of which he has^ehed on. He arrived in 
the nick of time. On the morning of the 10th, Greathed crossed 
the bridge of boats, and proceeded w^ih his column to the 
brigade parade-ground, south of the fort, at the \ery instant 
that the Prince’s columns, in ehtird' ignorance of his arrival, 
were approaching from Dhaulpur. The collision was short, 
sharp, and decisive. " Such was the promptitude with which 
the different arms formed into position, that the artillery of 
the right flank replied to the fomth gim of the enemy.” Tliie 
battery was charged, and taken, by tweuty-flve of tbe 9th 
Lancers, under Captain .Greeu', who unhappily w’as killed in 
the m$l6e ; the rebels soon took to flight, and were pursued for 
eig^t miles. They lost 1,000 men, in killed alone ; the British 

^iiterwards trinoi$ieiitly trouble^omd in vaA nUntrhe'^\ ultimAtely 

Mfoted to hwre totbi^id to Mooea, 
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Io08 amoo&ting to eleven killed and dfij-four wounded, four of 
whom were offleers. This is a military incident which will he 
found fully desoribed in the standard histories; it has beffli 
only referred to* here because a certain amount of blame has 
been sometimes thrown upon the civil officers, bn account of 
their not furnishing Greathed with closer details* of the 
enemy’s movements. The evidence recorded in Mr. Phillipps’ 
narrative shows that they gave all information that it ^as ‘in 
their power to obtain, and that the surprise was perfectly 
unavoidable. * 

It remains to add that B&ja Kflm, the new EotwAl, kept the 
city quiet during these events, and made pqblie proclamation of 
the result of the battle as soon as he became aware of it. .. From 
that moment no further disturbance took place in the city, and 
the reorganisation of the district began to assume the character 
of “ a question of time.” 

The remaining events in Agra, and the adjacent districts of 
Aligarh and Muttra, may be briefly disposed of. Mention has 
been made of the defensible position of» the old palace of 
Fatihpur-Sikri, so familiar to sight-seers. A body of mutineers 
from Dehli was harboured there by the MewAtis, already men* 
tioned as giving trouble in the same locality ; and an expedition 
went to dislodge them towards the end of October. Colonel 
Cotton commanded, and ^carried the place by storm, after a 
severe resistance in which the defenders lost eighty of their 
number. The column then muv^d on in the direction of 
Muttra, puttingtdown recalcitrant landholders, and restoring 
the local officers and establishments. On the 27th of Novem- 
W, Mr. Phillipps took out a small force into the ravines of the 
Jumna on the -opposite (eastern) direction, where forty-five 
policemen had been massacred *in one night while engaged in 
an inquiry. Mr. Phillipps was only partially successful in this 
demonstration, as his force was recalled to the city befoi% its 
full pm^KMe had been attained. <3!he city had been, by tide 
time, surrounded by a wall ; but no precautions appear to have 
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given complete satisfaction. The ultimate result of the revolt, 
for Agra, was that the seat of government was removed to the 
less central, but more strategic, region of Allahabad, where it 
has continued ever since. 

In the meanwhile, the districts of Aligarh and Muttra were 
gradually* cooling down. After the battle of Sucheta had 
somewhat ceased to depress the military spirit at Agra, a small 
force under Major Montgomery was sent oixt, to which Mr. 
.Cocks, C.S., was attached as Special Commissioner. The very 
presence of this.little force produced a healthy effect on public 
opinion, “showing them,” as Mr. Bramly naively puts it, 
“ how vastly inferior they were to the men they were 
attempting to crush.” On the 10th August, Montgomery 
marched towards Hathras, which was threatened by Ohaus 
Mohamad, a deputy of Walidad the “ Suljfih ” of M/ilagarh. 
The traders of Hathras, inspired by the example of a blind 
pensioner, named Chaube Gansiam Das (who was afterwards 
killed), exhibited a bold front; and Mr! Cocks, having occu- 
pied the place, assvfmed the offensive, and marched out to 
attack the enemy, assembled near tl^p town of Koil. A 
fight ensued, in which the enemy w(?re defeated and put to 
flight, with the loss of their “ Maulvi,” or spiritual guide. But 
the, fall of Dehli in September brought hack the elements of 
disorder, for a time at least ; an^ IVfajor Montgomery had to 
fall back on Agra before the tide of maddened mutineers ‘pouring 
out firom the rebel stronghold. Aftel the defeat of Prince Firoz 
by Greathed, on the 10th October, Mr. CocBs returned to 
Aligarh, bringing with him Mr. Bramly, who had succeeded* 
the gallant Watson in the office of district magistrate.* These 
officers were accompanied by a force of 150 British bayonets 
and 100 stout Sikhs. The *old* fort of Aligarh was cleared out, 
and utilised as a barrack ; the city was held by a Jat chief, with 

* It is cnrious that Watson, Sanndefs, and Tandy bad all rebel blood in their 
own yeins: the first from Colcmngh of Wexford, the second and third from Napper 
Tandy • 
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a strong iraroe of constables ; an4 the ooUeotion of the tevemd . 
began to. proceed in the usual course. 

The condition of the Muttra district was for awhile less sa^ 
f^tory. The counky-side was overrun by mutineeirs; and 
although Mr. Thornhill’s plan of administmng thtong^ the 
local chiefs was partially successful, there were many parts 
which continued more or less lawless throughout tiie entire 
period of his absence at Agra. On the 6th OctoberMhowev'or, 
he returned to the district, making his teipporary head^quarters , 
at Said&b^, and there taking prisoner a ringleader, who was 
.promptly hanged. On the 1st November he got back to Muttra, 
under convoy of Colonel Cotton’s column above mentioned, and 
availed himself of its aid to punish some refractory pillages. 
The restoration of order speedily ensued. 

At the same time, Mr. Fhillipps was doing what he could in 
the Agra district, while Mr. Bramly was similarly employed 
in that of Aligarh. Large bodies of mutinous troops continued 
to cross into Bohilkand, or march distractedly back. These 
were* occasionally caught and chastised by flying Sblumns — a 
state of things which was somewhat exciting, and delayed the 
calming of the public mind necessary for the complete resump* 
tion of peaceful life. At length, in March 1868, a strong 
colunm marched down under Major-General Penny, commanding 
the division * ; and no farther incidents are recorded in regard 
to this portion of the Dufib. , 

Of the behaviour of the native pQpulation during this period> 
Mr. Bramly observes that it was generally “apathetic.” A 
pumber of ex-landholders resumed estates hrom which they had 
beemdispossessed in course of law ; “ that the people plundered 
when they saifldenly ^found authority overthrown by the 
mutinous troops, and anarchy ready-made, was natural.” 1^- 
on the whole, here, as in most other places, the attitude was that 
of expectation, and order was restored as soon as the elehimte 

* This officer irae coon alter killed by an ambni^cade in the Sta]^ distrieti kla 
death ^eiag instantly aTcnged. . 
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of ^Bordear disappeared. Never&eless, it is easy to see that 
the ciTfl^s in all three districts had arduous tasks set before 
them. It is hard to say which «were the most tried : the officers 
of Muttra and Aligarh, left to their own resources among hordes 
of semi-barbarians tempted in eyery evil way ; or those of Agra, 
controlled ‘by superior authority, and hampered, to a considerable 
extent, by military inefficiency. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 


MAINPURI AND ETAWA. 

» « 

' North-east of Agra lies the district of Mynpoory — or Mainpuri, 
as now spelt — which affords but scanty material for our 
narrative, but that little of a somewhat-peculiar character. The 
district ofScer was Mr. John Power, a name full of pleasant 
recollections to aU who remember the stately presence, the 
dignified demeanour of one who, though he has been called 
“ the Indian Brummell,” was a man of a far higher type than his 
English predecessor. A dandy Mr. Power certainly was, but 
it was not in a cockney way by any means, his elegance being 
of a massive and monumental character. The special commis- 
sioner, Mr. Cocks, who was at that time district judge, represents 
Mr. Power, on the 19th May as “ rushing into the room where 
he [Mr. Cocks] was sleeping, to inform him that he had just 
heard of the mutiny of* the. 9th Native Infantry at Aligarh.” 
That might be Mr. Cocks’ recollection of the event eighteen 
months after (his report boars date 18th November 1858), but 
Mr. Power recorded at the time (r. hie letter in the supplement 
‘dated Mynpoory, the 2,')th May 1857, in the first excitement) 
that it was on the 22nd that the news reached him, and that 
he ” immediately proceeded to ^fr. Cocks’ house to consult him.” 
Mr. Cocks was certainly wrong in the date ; Mr. Power could 
not be mistaken, writing at the time ; and the word “proceed” 
is so much more in accordance with Mr. Power’s usual bearing, 
that we may be sure that the “ rush ” a mistake also. Mr. 
Power could not, under any circumstances, have “ rushed ” in 
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any direction ; indeed, had the news by any chance reached him 
in his dressing-room, he would not have even “ proceeded ” to 
announce it to anyone until hig toilet was completed to the last 
button, and the last touch of the hair-brush. 

The result of the consultation was that “ fourteen females, 
consisting of ladies, sergeants’ and writers’ wives, with their 
children (an unlimited number), left ” for Agra, which they 
reached in safety. The military force — consisting of three 
companies of the mutinous 9th — was then taken out imdcr 
Lieutenant de Eantzow, a very gdlant young officer, a small 
guard being left at the Treasury. It was now past four in the 
morning of the 23rd, and Lieutenant Crawford, the senior* 
officer, ^followed the route taken by de Kantzow, with the 
intention of joining the force, which was to encamp at 
Bhaongaon, about eight miles off. Scarcely had the civilians 
(Messrs. Cocks and Power, and James PSwer,* Dr. Watson 
and the chaplain, the Eev. P., Kellner), lain down to get a little 
sleep, when Crawford galloped back witlw the information that 
his men were in open mutiny, iiad fired their muskets at him , 
and had probably murdered de Kantzow. • 

Through the pretty little “ station ” of iSlainpuri flows the Isan, 
a small stream, which the road leading from the officers’ bunga- 
lows to the public offices crosses by a masonry bridge. Here Mr. 
Power took post, accompanied by his brother, 'and* here they 
were joined by Dr. Watson and two dr three European subordi- 
nates. Meantime, de Kantzow had mot been murdered, though 
his men mutinied and defied his orders ; many muskets were 
levelled at him, but the aim was always diverted by the better- 
disposed sepoys, de Kantzow being of a frank and generous 
chpacter with many friends among the men. • Dragging him 
with them, the mutineers ^eti^ed to ^eir lines, loading the 
spare ammunition contained -there on camels which they 
apprd^riated for the purpose. De Kantzow’s nerve never 
failed him; urgently ^ appealed to the men to retmm to 

* A younger brother of mr. Power's at that time serving as his assistant. 
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their duty, and restrain the exeesBes of the lawless. Heedlesfl 
of his appeals, they marched to the treasoryi still taking hm 
’ along with them. Here they we^e met by the jaii'guard and 
native officials, who prepared to resist them, and gave de 
Eantzow all the assistance that could be expected from under 
thirty untrained men acting against ten times their Upmber of 
infuriated soldiers. “ For three dreary hohrs he stood against 
the rebels at the imminent peril of his life.” Meanwhile, tibie 
English at the bridge, half-a-dozen in number, had been joined 
1 by Bao Bhaw^ Singh, cousin of the rdj4 — ^the local head of the 
Chanhdn Rajputs — with a small escort. This small force, the 
Bao was persuaded, would be insufficient to reinforce de Eantzow ; 
and a message presently came from the heroic young man 
begging them not to run the hazard, adding that the mutineers 
were, he thought, cooling down. On this the Bao resolved to go 
to them himself, aiid happily succeeded in persuading them to 
depart with such plunder as they had already obtained. Be 
Eantzow now joined the party at the bridge, and they went to 
the office, where they found the treasury still secure. Mr. 
Power explains that he had held the bridge long enough to keep 
back the bad characters of the “ city” (as it is the Anglo-Indian 
fashion to s^jeak of all chief towns), and that when the sepoys 
were known to have .departed, the urban population at once 
calmed down. • , 

On the 23rd came more'batf news ; and Power, by sanction of 
Government, raised a troop of horse for the maintenance of 
order, which was commanded by Lieutenant de Eantzow. The 
giagistrate himself took up his post in the ” Eutoherry,” ,or 
office>.building, which he fortified by the aid of some sergeanis 
serving in the Department of Public Works. One. feature of the 
defence is too extiaordinary to Be jeftc oift of this record, like 
Chief Court of the North-West Province was then called ** The 
Budder,” and the Sudder had lately issued st^ circulac 
orders to all district judges and n^sti^tes% 
and puintenance of . the records of eas^, upon » plan whidk 
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tarns of tboBo Hooal officials considorsd pedantic and trouble- 
some. In the height of the excitement (only two days^ in fact, 
after the terrible morning above described), Mr. Power found. 
himsehF unable to avoid a triumphant celebration of tiie “ base 
uses” to which these records had come at last. These are his 
words : — 

All tUeFaujd&ri rectrda ’’ (those of oriminal trials) have been taken up to 
t]^e roof of the Kutcherry, and being placed behind its railing form an excellent 
breastwork* This matter had better be reported to the Sudder ; but at the same 
time it may be mentioned that the rooord-room has undergone a thorough 
purihoation by the purpdbe to which its ^contents have been applied. I may 
also mention, for ^the Gourt*s information, that a good, stout misV' ^ 

(record of an affray case) ^'prepared <tfter the Courfs latest 7'ules and thickened icith 
fake evidence^ is an excellent article of defence ; and has, by experiment, been 
found to b^hullet-proof.;* 

The’itaJics are the present writer’s. They serve to show an 
irrepressible fronde wielded by a gallant spirit at a time when 
surely few would have indulged in professiqjial sarcasm. 

In this gloomy sanctuary, with perjury imployed as a protec- 
tion in the most unexpected and unusual fashion, the two brave 
magistrates and the doctor,’” with two dS: three military officers 
(they had been joihed by Major Hayes t, and Captain Carey, 
Lieutenant Barber and Mr. Fayrer, who brought with them 
some of the Oudh Irregular Cavalry), held their own for some 
considerable time. The troopers were posted under Barber and 
Fayr^ at Bhaungaon, where the road from M^puri falls into 
the g^and trunk road leading tp Cafvnpore and Cateutta, and 
on the ist June Hayes and Carey started to join th*em. The 
troops had proceeded up the road to Earaoli, and there the 
tMfficers found them, drawn up in parade order.* But the native 
officers advanced, and warned them that treachery was intended, 
myes ^d Carey turned their horses’ heads back, and rode in 

direction by which they ht^ arrived. The troopers spread 
over the, plain in pursuit*. Hayes was overtaken, and fdl dead 

* Usafenktiodia tmd Eellner had gone to Agra, vbere the fonuer Kxm formd 
-ettwr adds of nsef|dn«88, as alra^ described 

' f Seontary to OnA Ooremmeat, and an aedent BtodMt. 

wdaraM Kimy pwElied « the Baaidcm^^ 
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with a Babre-cut over the head ; Carey, a lighter weight, escaped, 
and got safely back to Mainpuri ; Barber and Fayrer were mnr- 
, dered about the same time at Karaoli ; but the worthy lord of 
the manor, Lachman Singh (afterwards ennobled by Govern- 
ment), rescued all three of the bodies, and taking them to 
Mainpuri, delivered them to Mr. Power, who duly buried them 
in consecrated ground. ( 

The rascally troopers departed to Lucknow, where they 
doubtless took part in the siege. Their place was iaken by 
seventy finbre*= of the Gwalior Contingent (1st Cavalry), under 
^ Major Baikes, who accepted ‘liv services of the hard-riding 
Carey as >•'’ second in command. A few Bikh sepoys from 
lisbanded corps, and about a doisen iairiifa] sepoys of the 
mutinous 9th who had renif'Ined faithful to de Kantzc.v, formed 
the infantry nucleus. A teiograph-office was opened, and a 
couple cf Ev opcan I’efugees were brought in. The local horse, 
under de Kantzow, amounted to 100 sabres, with three native 
cflScers who had left various cavalry corps to come to their homes 
at Mainpuri on furlough. With these forces toe town and station 
were patrolled, and some insmrgent villages punished. Early in 
June they fought a severe engagement with a strong party of 
rebels at Bhaungaon ; toe rebels heat them off, and killed the 
Thanadar, or native sub-inspector of police, who died bravely in 
toe defence of his post. In this action de Eantzow was severely 
wounded.^ An unfortunate *tumpikc-keeper was about toe same 
time murdered on the trunk road. All toe neighbouring districts 
were now lost, and Mainpuri was nothing more than an imper- 
fect oasis of partial order in toe midst of a political wilderness. 
Tile trunk road swarmed with mutineers, and toe Baja of 
Mainpuri^ whose kinsman had behaved so well on the 28rd May, 
was known to be planning a treacherous outbreak. The district - 
got rapidly out of hand, some of toe sub-collectors and police- 
officers fled, others joined toe rebellion, buthonourable'oxceptiona 
were duly noted. Among these la{it were both Muhamadans 
and Hindus, the subordinate judge, theWotw’dl (head police 
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officer), the deputy collector, and, chief of all, Baja Lachman 
Singh of Earaoli — a charming old man, whom to know 
was to love — ^by whose good-will and vigilance authority was 
maintained in the teeth of ‘almost overwhelming difficulties 
and dangers, and the marcli of mutineers constantly impeded 
by the abandonment of villages and absence of supplies; 
other landholders, *11610 and there, evinced the same spirit, 
and it is indeed creditable to the. Indiar. cliaracter that when 
such men were faithful it was in no oidini’' nieasnre, life 
and wealth being freely hazarded in the cai..-)'' 0“ t' , ‘i’'''n 
•. Government. * / , 

',\ So wore on the nionth of ai<' ;!i 1 " ■ 0 naf-.Vo t.' 

Vhc end was drav. * iiigi., wh(-.. no ’ .spoct was apparem 
hu\ a dooperate attempt id escap- . '"’'h *;it‘ alternative of a 
(IcaHi, or a iong unec 3 ’t''.ni ndc through deadly heat to 
a ihivbtful refuge. On the 28 tL the appKiacU of the Jhfinsi 
mutineers, two regiments out of the t'jitire brigade, was 
announced, and on the 29 th their advanced guard reached 
Mainpuri, where they were joined by the Baja’s peoide and by 
most of Power’s police and levies. They throw open the jail and 
commenced a regular plunder of the^ place ; and •’iiow the last 
decision had to be taken. Formally consigning the responsibility 
for Government property to the Baja and Bhawani Singh, Mr. 
Power marched out, accompanied by Eaikes, Carey, and half-a- 
dozen other Englishmen, escorted by^ the Gwalior cavalry, and 
preceded by Watson, de Kantzow, and James Power. The 
Gwalior men deserted peaceably on the road, the rest of the 
party arrived in safety at Agra and joined the refugees in the 
fort. The district was recovered about the begirmiag of 18 f> 8 , 
and order was without difficulty restored. 

We next come to the district of EtaWfi, and meet with increas- 
ing peculiarities. The land iies upon the Jumna, on whose 
banka the city,” or chief town, is situated. The ravines have, 
from of old, been haunted tiibes of semi-savages, called Ahirs, 
whose*biammal prope^^sitieB are with difficulty restrained even in 
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times of the profoondest peaee.*’ In ihe uplands a mmed 
population prevails, though the larger estates iu;e he^. hj 
Bi^ut colonists who have been settled there for many gemi^ 
tions. The Jumna runs through*the whole district, having tho 
Chumbal as a parallel as far as Et^wa. The poptdation -.at the 
time was about 865 to the square mile, about one in five being 
Musalmans. The area is 1,688 square miles. 

The magistrate at the time of the outbreak was a man>of 
singular character. Hitherto we have bad to describe lihe deeds 
of men of the old type of the Company’s ci^ officers, bom of the 
patrician or equestrian orders, bsought up in the 'old unscientific 
public-school fashion, with no desire for display, doing and 
enduring what fell in their way with the* cheerful stoicism of 
their class, and narrating their adventures inth artless simidioity 
as if performing the last and least agreeable pcertion of an 
unpleasant task. • 

Mr. Allan Octavian Hume was not altogether a man of tiiat 
kind, if indeed his peculiar character can be brought into any 
class at all. A younger son of .the late Joseph Hume — that 
prosperous and energetic surgeon who died, after a long and 
useful careen of public service in 1858, amid the general respect 
and regret of his countrymen — Mr. Hume had entered tiie 
service about eight years before the Mutiny. Quickly distin- 
guished by his , activity and acuteness, he had obt^ed the 
first great prize of the service — ^the charge of a district— in an 
imusually short space of time, and had been selected for what 
was deemed a post of special difficulty, as magistrate and 
collector of EtaW. His qualities are reflected in his offimal 
NmraHve. Though he was absent during the greater part of 
fifty-seven, t and though orda: was not restmred till the end of 

* In or about 1848 theso ped)pile murdered an Englii^ traveller whom tbefy 
mistook for Mr. TJnwin, a magistrate who had bffended them in lihe diao)iar|ge 
of his duty. ^ 

t The narrative is dated November 18tb« 1858* usd states in tiie bpening^pa^ 
graphs that the distriot oontams ** here and there bands of rebels tod desperate or 
too bkK^'Stained to listen to our graoiousQt|^n*8laee message of xneroy.’^ l^is 
was asrear after order had been restm^ m numy distidots. 
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the fdkwing year, he. contrived to give his report— ■■written, as 
he a^n^ ns, in twenty-four hours — ^the air of a chapter of 
history composM in the style of the late Sir A. Alison. As 'we . 
shtdl presently see, however* the abnormal prolongation of 
Reorder in Etawa was not Mr. Hume’s fault ; and in courage 
ahd initiative he showed himself no unworthy colleague of the 
Duniops, Spankies,* and others, whenever he was able to 
command the due amount of force. But it is a drawback to 
his report that it takes a triumphant tone where most men in 
the same position woiild either have said nothing, or would have 
been content ’^th a more “ apologetic ” treatment, to use the ' 
word in its classical rather than its social sense. , 

The early abandomnent of Et4wa was due, in part at least, to 
the same cause that led to the evacuation of Mainpuri. Here 
also was a detachment of the faithless 9th Native Infantry, and 
here, 'even earlier than in Mainpuri, the approach of the Jhfinsi 
mutineers made itself felt. Mr. Hume’s hands were apparently, 
but only apparently, strengthened by the^arrival of the Grenadier 
Regiment of the Gwalior Contingent, by whose aid he was enabled 
to return to his station for a few days, after being driven out by 
the first outbreak. The ladies were yi8ely sent into Agra, and 
with the aid of an excellent native subordinate (still in the 
service), named Eunwar Lachman Singh^ Mr. Hume kept order, 
ac best be could, until the middle of dtme. But on the 16th of 
that month the news arrived that the Gwalior Contingent had 
mutinied and driven the Christians bom Gwalior. No further 
dependence ■was to be placed on the grenadiers, who plotted 
treas<m within earshot of their commandant. IiSajor Hennessey’s 
rearrd of the conversation — so fas as was overheard by him thht 
ol^t— deserves record as a specimen of the sort of feelings that 
were them being disseminated by agitators : — 

yrkiiAp&r^ couv^sation took placed of which iho following caught my ear i 

** What is this that has happened at Gwalior ? 

Th^ ha^e giveii themselves a bad uaine.” 

said emissaTTy ; **biitidtthe world knows that for the last three or 
topt yim eppeession ; they have ruined, and 
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taken the lands of, all respectable Zemindars and given them to BandoB (mer- 
oantile men). It is time to get rid of them. There is no Izzat (prestige) about 
their system ; they will neither make an Emperor themselves nor allow anyone 
, else to be Emperor : now, too, they attempt to destroy our religion.*’* 

6 

Thus warned, and aware that the JhAnsi mutineers were within 
two days’ march, the British officers departed, taking up on the 
road some fugitives from ILalpi and Jalaunj^of whom two were 
ladies. Detaching the faithful Lachman Singh to maintain 
order, and writing to all landholders in whom he confided, Mr. 
Hume took his post at Agra, where he served with the right half- 
V battery in the action at Sucheta, and was not able j;o return to his 
district till the end of December. This must have been felt by 
him as a severe misfortune ; but it hardly warrants the clsims to 
exceptional loyalty on behalf of his district which pervades the 
pages of his Narrative. Constant disturbance prevailed, though 
several of Mr. Hume’s native friends behaved with creditable 
spirit ; and oven when he got back on tlie 30th of December, he 
found one Eup Singh, and other “refractory Zemindars,” at the 
head of large forces, and rendering his position, as he himself 
says, “a very critical one.” He seems tu have acted with 
vigour. Before the end^of January he had raised a respectable 
force, with which, “stren^hened by a detachment of Alexander’s 
Horse,” he took the field on the 7th of February, and fought a 
successful action near Anantram, on the Kalpi road, in which 
it was believed that the rebels^ lost 150 men. A month later 
the Baja ‘of Burn, a rebel leader, lost heart and committed 
suicide. But the forces of Bup Singh remained in possession 
of a whole Pargana (subdivision), having a bridge of boats in 
thoir rear, by which reinforcements and supplies were constantly 
reaching them from the other side of the Jumna. The Western 
tract, spoken of by Mr. Hpme as the Jumna-Chambal Du&b, was. 
hold by Bdga KhushAl Singh and his son, who remained in 
defiant occupation till September. ‘ 

Mr. Hume’s narrative now, and .for nearly twelve months 

* VUtrict Narratwe, App. 
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more, is little but a record of fighting ; and certainly no officer of 
his cloth saw more purely military service. It is clear, however, 
from his own admissions thaf^ for a long time he neither col- 
lected revenue nor exercised any other species of authority much 
beyond the limits of his own camp. Thus, at p. 18 he says : 
" Soon after the outbreak I, on my own responsibility, suspended 
the Government demand.” And elsewhere he records that, up 
to* March 1858, he “ had collected no money but what was 
required for immediate use and even then it was only “ the 
Zemindars of ^Bhartna and Btawa',” who “ were directed to pay 
up the revenue.” In a third paragraph he states ihat “ care 
was taken to do nothing, and [to] issue no order in regard to 
any njat openly against ns, calculated to provoke opposition 
or disobedience.” He was about this time joined by a 
column under Colonel Riddell — composition and strength not 
given. 

Great contention raged in and round a village, or town, called 
Ajitmal, a few miles south of Auantram,«in the neighbourhood of 
which Eup Singh was maintaining disorder. On the 16th March 
the rebels attacked and plundered Phajphund — ^near to which is 
now a station of the East Indian Rail*way — and on the 80th Mr. 
Hume felt himself strong enough to move against them in view of 
chastisement. Driving them out of Ajitmal, he chased them 
into the ravines of the Jumna, a trifling loss occurring on either 
side. AU this time Kalpi was the head-quai'ters of a largo body 
of mutineers, and Eup Singh, obtaining reinforcements from 
thence, surrounded Mr. Hume on the llthoApril, and drove 
him back towards Etiwa. General disorganisation ensued, onjy 
partially arrested by a renewed attack on the 2l8t. Tho levies 
Gien moved on to the river — ^horse, ^foot, and artillery — and 
seized the ferry-boat, ijiflicting some loss on the retreating 
enemy. In all these skirmishes Mr. Hume seems to have acted 
with great personal courage, ably seconded by Mr. Maconochie, 
his deputy, and Mr. 0. Doyle, who had joined him from Meerut 
after Dnnlijp’s Volifhteers — ^with whom he served there — ^had 
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been 1xro]i;^ up. Lieutenant Fomell, anot^ei^ yoluEteer, wbn 
bad been in practice at Mnssoorie as a dentist, but wae ^givim a- 
local commission for his military ferviees in the Meerut dmtriet, 
also displayed signal gallantry. Both, indeed, were snbeeqnmi^ 
killed in action. The name of Mr. Fmmell does not occur in 
Mr. Hume’s Narrative, which makes it the more necessary to 
record it here : especially should it be noted for the chivalry of 
his death. When lying mortally wounded, this heroic young 
man — ^not a professional soldier, be it remembered — showed only 
.one anxiety, and that was as 'to the prospect of, his associate, 
Lieutenant Chapman, obtaining the Victoria Cross. 

Operations on a more conspicuous scale- were at hand. In 
the beginning of April, Sir Hugh Bose* had taken JhAosi, and 
devoted the rest of the month to resting his troops, and pre- 
paring them for the advance upon Ealpi, where were collected 
almost all the remaining leaders of the revolt: the Bdni of 
Jh&nsi, Tantia Topi, and the Nana’s brother. The baimer of 
the Peshwa now floated* over the last stronghold of rebellion ; 
and Bose, with an army decimated by disease and death in 
battle, had to move 'in^ the terrible summer of those regions 
in order to remove the last' barrier that restrained oommunica- 
between Central India and the main army under Lord Clyde. 
On the 5 th May he had* advanced within ten miles of Ealpi ; op 
the 19th, being joined by Qoloncl Maxwell with the Connaught 
Bangers, the Camel Corps, and some companies of Sikhs, Bose 
felt strong enough to attack 'the place. On the following day, 
after a hard-fought battle, the town was evacuated, and Her 
Ii!^jeBty’s birthday was celebrated in the last and lost fortress 
of the rebellion among the trophies of the previous day’s victory. 
Tantia and the B&ni doubled back on Gwalior — ^with what result 
is known to all readers of Malleson — ^but a large body oi 
rebels crossed the Du^b in search of an asylum in the still** 
distnrbdl province of Oudh. 

These events kept the Etdwa distlict-^-especially the portiffla 
, * Now (18^) £1eld-MacBhal Lord QiO.S.L 
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of it washed by the Jumna— in tnrmoil during the greater part 
of May and June, and large bodies of mutmeers passed whom 
Colonel Bidden did not feel stj^ong enough to attack. On the 
2nd July Mr. Hume was forced by ill-health to make over charge 
of the district to Mr. G. E. Lanee, command of the local levies 
being assumed by Lieutenant L. Forbes of the 2nd Native 
Infautxy. Bup Singh once more crossed the Jumna, and 
totally destroyed the unfortunate town of Ajitmal on the 6th. 
Two days later Mr.. Lance, with a force consisting of 200 
bayonets, 120 sabres, and 5 guns, (^rovc them out of the ruins, 
and back into the ravines. This sort of work went on, slow 
but sure, for the next two months. On the 6th September, 
the last focus of disorder fell — a place called Ohakamagar — 
and the last fight (with one exception), took place at Parli on 
the 23rd October, when some of the forces of the indefatigable 
Bup Singh were defeated by the local levies under Lieutenant 
Allen, with the loss of over thiily men, the whole of their 
ammimitiou, baggage,* and means of transport. 

Order having been, as he Hoped, finally restored, Mr. Hume 
— ^who had resumed charge of his dibtric^'wrote the Narratire, 
to which we have mainly owed our infbrmatiou. After making 
mention of those who had been his chief subordinates and 
sifpporters, he proceeds to devote a few paragraphs to various 
details of his administration during the trying times just passed. 
As to finance, he explains the reason of his having* left the 
revenue uncollected. Ho shi-ewdly remarks that, having lost 
five lakhs of rupees by the plunder of his trcaaiuries, he judged 
that the revenue would, just then, be “ safer in the hands of ^ 
thousand landholders than in a treasury guarded by sepoys too 
likely to mutiny.” When he set himself in •earnest to the 
busmess of collection, he succeeded in realising the large sum of 
over twelve lakhs, and the balahee was left to be recovered here- 
after*. Heliad the satisfaction of reporting that in many places 
the village^Bchools had been kept open ; that ” the little lads 
were eveiywhmre hundning away at their lessons and that, 
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^en he wrote, there were 179 schools open with am attesdanee 
of nearly four thonsand scholars. The remainder of the report 
is devoted to an examination of tj^e canses to which the excep- 
tional loyadty of his district was to be attributed. There is also 
a brief account of the method by which the villages were led to 
“submit to arbitration the adjustment of the cost -of their 
transgressions.” Of these "panchaiat eases,” Mr. Hume 
informs us there were 626, “ some of which included the whole* 
of the inhabitants of one or more villages.” If one of these 
, statements should seem to militate against the other, there 
can be at least no doubt but that Mr. Hume stumounted his 
difiSeulties-^whatever they were — with tact, humanity, and 
resolution. 

His greatest trial was yet to come. His report is dated 
November 18th, 1858. Three weeks later the district was 

r 

invaded by Piroz ShAh, a member of the late royal family of 
Hehli, and the only one who displayed courage and conduct. 
Escaping southwards from Lord Clyde when the Oudh Begam, 
the Nana, and some other leaders fled into Nepal, the heroic 
prince, whose hands' were free from innocent blood, and who 
might have secured a pardon and a pension by simple surrender, 
preferred to cut his way through the British territories. 

On the 6th December vague rumours of the approach of,a 
force, suppoced to be head^ed b^ the Nana, reached EtAwa, and 
Mr. Hume immediately took the field, sending information at 
the same time to the military autli^rities at Gawnpore on the 
one side, and Agra on the other. His own force was composed 
qf some 200 infantry, 140 cavalry, 4 guns, and a troop of the 
Meerut mounted police ; th^ whole under the command of 
Lieutenaht Forbes alrea^ mentioned. They marched with the 
intention of defending a fort called Ha^chandpur, held by a loyal 
landholder ; and on the morning* of the 8th, having driven in 
the enemy’s pickets, found themselves confronted by a fine force 
of mutinous horse, estimated at 1^400 sabres, with neariy 200 
infantry of the 28th Bengal Begiment. The eneqay’s baggage 
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and transport were goarded by a strong reserTfi. These men 
were endenily no unskilled village-rabble, but a body of trained 
soldiers, whose business was to cut their way through all oppo- 
sition, or perish in the attempt ; and the sequel showed alike 
their capacity and their resolution. At first, perhaps, surprised, 
they speedily formed under cover of a village, sending off their 
baggage towards a bridge crossing the canal. Lieutenant Forbes 
pinting the local horse — ^under Mr. Doyle — on his right, and the 
Meerut troop on his |eft, opened fire from the centre under 
Messrs. Hume and Maconochie. *The enemy, accepting the 
I'ualleuge, advanced so as to outflank the levies, on seemg which 
Forbes took Doyle’s horsemen against the left attack,«while the 
guns played upon the enemy’s advance. The charge was only 
partially successful : Doyle’s horse being wounded, the rider fell 
and was cut to pieces ; his men retreated in more or less order. 
Meanwliilc another party of the enemy came down on the English 
left, but wore checked by two successive •charges of the Meerut 
police, ably and bravely led by their KssaldAr, Asadulla Khan. 
This excellent nativg ofiioer deceived a severe wound in the 
tnelfe. But a third body presently got Iroxmd to the rear, 
and became engaged with the Etawa fo(Jt. Mr. Hume’s position 
now became very critical; and probably disaster was only 
averted by the firmness of the remaining foot-soldiers, and 
the presence of mind of a non-commssiouod ■ officer named 
Edmunds, who was in charge of tfie largest of the guns^ Such 
clouds of dust .wore raised by the jirampling of the bold and 
“ubiquitous” horsemen as, added to the sipoke from the 
guns, prevented anything being clearly seen but the constant^ 
flash of the flickering sabres. Amid the confusion the levies 
formed square with commendable coolness, while Edmunds, 
with “ conspicuous address^” swung round his 12-pounder gun, 
and poured grape into the flank of the assailants. The horses 
were thrown into a state of terror, the men lost heart on seeing 
the resistance of the squarS, and the attack ceased after a 
duration of fully thr(^ hours. Each side drew off in good 
* B * 
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order, and the Stdwa force oooupied their origbal olijeotavo-* 
Hatfi^dpor, whOe the enemy proceeded on idieir rotiie. 

Well miid^t the Govemor-Greneral, a man not given to ditibiy* 
rambioe, characterise this as *' a Oaring exploit," and express his 
“ warm commendation of the courage, skill, and determination 
which marked it." His Hxcelleney gave his thanks to Lieutenant 
Forbes, to Messrs. Hume and Maconoefaie, and to ’Sergeant* 
Major Edmunds. Doyle’s family received a pension, and 4h# 
brave Basald^ received a decoration and the title of “ Sardir 
Bah&dur." Mr. Hume was‘deservedly m^e O.B. 

The enemy, who were well mounted and equipped, comprised 
men of the let and 2nd Bengal Light Cavalry, the 11th, 12ih, 
and 18th Irregulars, and a number of unattached rebels and 
mutineers, many of whom were Afghan and Sikh soldiers of 
fortune. They lost fifty-eight killed, among whom was the 
ex-N&zim of Farvukhabad — a man who had long sou^i to 
disturb the district ; many more were wounded, most of whom 
were duly removed in ambulance " doolies," or litters, with which 
the rebels wore well provided. , 

The British loss was twenty-one killed and nineteen wounded. 
Brigadier tiie Hon. Ftrcy Herbert, coming up from Gawnpore, 
fell in with some of the fugitives — for such they soon became — 
and inflicted on them a further loss in material and men ; and 
Brigadier Shoyrers arrived from Agra on the 11th, haVing 
marched seventy-five miles in forty hours : he did not, however, 
succeed in adding to the enemy’s loss. 

The unfortunate prince probably separated from his men, and 
eventually — as' it is understood — ^made his way to Mecca. He 
’ has never, so far as I am AWitre, been seen or heard of suice. 

This.was the^end of disturbance in the district of Etdwa^ which 
immediately fell into ils usual routine. To oonelude with the 
gallant magistrate’s fervid worda t<— ' 

(Hia tide tonted : and then popular goodviU UornKunad ont and gavefttih he 
the apeedjr reatoration of peace and ciders and now, h«M mn Ihwen 

* Bis futile attempt to oo<operate with lantUb^To^ ie nlatedin ]EiJlesmi,lv. 
pp. et Mg, 
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MtbotaLoA Ibnd d« 80 Ute And bands of rebels^ too desporate or too blood- 

stained to listen to onr gracious Queen’s late message of mercy,* remitid us of 
tbe past, Qur people ate once again quiet and contented, our fields are rich with 
heavy mops, and we can look forward hopefully to the future, and dieerfuUy to 
the labours that shall make that futu^ and mdre, than in the past we ever 
dreamed of 4 

Birange* indeed, is the calmness with which the simple folk of 
Hindustan conld plough their land and sow their seed in such 
times, and the readiness with which they accepted disorder and 
fhe restoration of order alike, “ with a heart for any fate.” 

* On November 1st 1858 the Boyal Prqplamation, translated mto twenty 
languages, and promulgated throughout the country, announced that Her 
Maieety had assumed the direct suay of the Indian Empire. So t e created a 
Mdshihatlaat! 
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CHAPTER V. ■ 

CAWNPOBK AND FABEUK^ABAD. 

In this and the next section the treatment must be somewhat 
different ^om that adopted hitherto. From Sah&ranpnr to 
Et&wa there was no interregnum of pnre belligerence ; thb civil 
officers being left to deal with the anarchy with such aid as»was 
from time to time available. “Martial law” was generally 
proclaimed ; but the magistracy were, on the whole, the directors 
of events ; and succeeded, in longer or shorter time. In Gawn- 
pore and Farrukhaba^, on the contrary, there was a long period 
when all semblance of authority!, was obliterated ; and the civil 
officers were scarcely of any weight in affairs, but were mainly 
restricted to fighting or foraging in association with their 
comrades of the army, and only gradually employed in restoring 
order as the tide of Wfj subsided. 

Still, in ^order to complete a civilian’s view of the country 
technicq|lly known as “ Hindustan ” — which was the focus wd 
chief scene of the outbreak— a few circumstances may be noted 
such as may have escaped the attention of '^e ordinary 
historian. 

* Gnwnpore is the chief town of a district, of the same name, 
lying on the right bank of the Ganges, on tire opponte side of 
which is.the province of Audh — or Oude. It was sdected ae a 
cantonment so far back as 1777, and formed the basis for .tire 
attacks of the British conq^uerors upon Bohilkan^ and. DehlL 
At the time of the outbreak it eont8inq4 e populai^ of about 
100,000, chiefly triers and operatives,^ in fact the ordiniuy 
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Indian urban population. At Bithur — a village some mileB 
bigber up the river— -lived a Mabratta of rank, named Bbundu 
Fantb, but most commonly k^iown by the title (not unusual 
among noble Mahrattas) of “ Nfina S^ihib.” He bad been adopted 
in 1882 by the deposed Peshwa, Biji Bao, and inherited bis 
private property. But Lord Dalbousle bad decided that the 
titular dignity of Peshwa (bead of the Mabratta confederacy) 
should not pass under the adoption, and the political pension 
.and salute of guns were discontinued on BAji’s death in 1862. 
During the next few years the Nina spent a good deal of money 
in trying to bring bis wrongs before tbe Queen’s Oovenunent in 
England, employing /or that purpose a Muslim a!&venturer 
named A^imuUa Ebin, wbo bad been made bis private secretary, 
and wbo was an accomplished rascal of tbe Gil Bias, or Casanova, 
type. While this man was intriguing with tbmd-rate pobtioians, 
and philandering with credulous females in Europe, bis master 
shut himself up in his palace at Bithur, where he sulked in 
splendour, and nursed bis wrongs in the society of Baba Bhatt, 
Bila Bao, and other ahosen companions. On stated oceflsions a 
British civil officer visited him ; and about Novembey there was 
a religious fair on the river, when refreshments were provided 
for European visitors. But the NAna never willingly associated, 
in tibe slightest degree, with persons of that race from tbe day 
on which the Peshwa, his adoptive father, died. ' * 

The garrison, at the time of the outbreak, compriked tbe 
2nd Bengal Light Cavalry, a detail t>f artillery, and three regi- 
ments of Bengal Infantry ; all the rank and lile«of which were 
natives of India. Tbe British troops had fallen below the pro- 
portion proper to such a force, a detachment having been sent 
to the aid of Sir Henry Lawrence at JOuckno^. Those that 
remained at Cawnpore were^as follows 

ArtiUery — One battery of b guns with 69 men ; 

— 60 men H. M. 84tb. 

74 invdlids H. M. 82nd. 

18 ls9 Madras Fusiliers. 
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Ill^ whdle under the command of a dietinguidied offioer of lim 
Company’s army^ Sir Hngli Massey 'Wheder, K.C«B. IThe civil 
dblef was ihe magistrate and collector, Mr. Hillmjsdon, of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

About ^gbty miles higher up the river vvas the station of 
Fttttefagarh, the official centre of a district named .after the 
nei^bouring city of Farmkhabad. Here was stationed the 
lOih Native Infantry, a regiment posted there for the proteotiion 
of the gon-oarriage foctory in the fort!. The civil officer was 
. Mr. W. George Frobyn G.S.*, the military command being vested 
in Colonel Smith. After the receipt of the news of the Meerot 
mutiny, tfie men of the 10th continued for some time to behave 
well ostensibly, though in conversation with Mr. Probyn’s native 
informants they admitted that if other sepoys were to attack the 
Europeans they would not oppose them in arms. All they could 
guarantee was that they would not kill their own officers.' Amid 
such sinister omens the Europeans prepared for the worst. 
Messrs. Phillipps and Bramly came In from neighbouring 
districts, but passed on to Agfa where ye have already had 
occasion to notice *t^eir services; other refugees afterwards 
joined, including Mr. W? Edwards, the magistrate, of Badaon in 
Bohilkhand, brother of the B. M. Edwards, mentioned above m 
connection with the Muzafamagar district. 

Leaving, these, to be followed hereafter in a few concise sen* 
tences, we return for the' pr^ent to Oawnpore, where General 
'Wheeler and Mr. Hillersdon were Wing counsel as to the beet 
method of weathering the storm until they should recmve the 
.assistance that they expected from Calcutta. That city, it 
should be added, was 628 miles off, only a small p(xrtion of the 
distanois being covered ^by a railway. !l^e people of Cawnpore^ 
tiiereftHre, were somewhat in the same iftnation as that in which 
the people of Edinbur|^ had been in 1.745. 

For what passed at the first we have to trust ofiiefiy t6 oon^ 
jectore. But I have been so &r fortunate as to bbtmn the 
assistance of Mr. L W. GffiereT, C.S.|.,jvho came npwith the 
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in July. It is this geutlemau^s opinion that the steps 
tsj|^ hy the <Hvil and military ohiefe at this orisis, which led to 
{£» disastrous results that have obtained such sad notoriety, 
were on the whole justified by tko circuzostances. It is proper to 
bear in mind that they had peculiar opportunilies for forming a 
forecast. . Wheeler was a thorou^ " sepoy-ofGicer ” : his habits 
and associations wefe those of the old school ; he understood, 
&<An a lifedong experience, the feelings of native troops ; he was 
necessarily in receipt of the most trustworthy information. 
HUlersdon, for his part, had a brother in command of one of the 
native regiments ; and was, himself, personally intimate with many 
of the men, among whom the Colonel was a favourite* A month 
before Colonel Hillersdon told Mr. Sherer — ^who happened to be 
on a visit at Cawnpore — that his men had discussed the question 
of the suspected cartridges, and had declared themselves willing 
to use* them so long as they were permitted *to tear off the ends, 
and were not required to touch them with their teeth. This 
shows that ticklish topics were not avoided in intercourse with 
the men. Nor was, the Nina openly hostile ; on the contrary, 
Hillersdon is believed to have had reason for hoping that, by 
promising to obtain the concessions so>long pleaded for in vain, 
he might secure in the Mahratta an infiuential ally. It is, 
further, Hr. Sherer’s belief that, up to th^ final outbreak, there 
was no collusion between the N&na and the sepoys.^ Whatever 
communications may have passed between Azimullai, and the 
Court of Hehli — and it is my personal belief that such had been 
made^-the fact that, at the first mutiny, the troops started for 
Hehli is a proof that they were not then acting with the Bithur 
people. The British authorities, Lrepeat, had to provide against 
tUttuH asismg from the departure of the native troops,, and for 
the safety of the seven ot ei^t hund/ed Europeans until they 
could obWn assistance from CMcutta. It was also necessary that 
the IBagarihe should he guarded, so that the bad characters of the 
town ^pold not obtain armk. All .now seems to p(fiut<to the 
eonehudefr tiiat the c^uae of tiie mitchiH was Aztomlla who, on 
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rdtnrning from Europe and becoming atrare of the discontents of 
Qaeen Zinai Mahl at Delhi, thought he saw his way to fame apd 
fortune as a political creator. The N&na was to stand forth ah 
Plenipotentiary of the restored Emperor ; though it might he a 
worh of time and trouble to persuade the chiefs of the army to 
accept this part of the programme. But we ought not to blame 
Hiilersdon for not knowing all this, or for thinking that it was 
best, in his perplexed situation, to endeavour to outbid the sepoys 
for the only alliance that had a chance of safety in it. He pro- 
bably thought, as above suggested, that he could secure the 
* N&na by promising a reconsideration of his case as the reward 
of his adh^enco. Only, unhappily, Azimulla had watched the 
Crimean collapse (see Bussell’s book on the war, where he 
mentions having received a visit from the gay rascal in the 
trenches before Bebastopol). He had also been in correspon- 
dence with foes of England on the Continent (the letters and 
drafts were found at Bithur and fell into the hands of an officer 
of Bengal Artillery). The Feisian war seemed to him a part of 
the advance of Bussia, and he had just enough knowledge of the 

f • 

political drama to be ."a dangerous ’thing,” first to Hiilersdon, 
and ultimately to himsdlf, and its cause. As will be |)resently 
shown, there is evidence that ho negotiated with kome agents or 
leaders of the sepoys before they mutinied, though their sub- 
sequent march towards Delhi renders it doubtful how far these 
negotiations had been ratified by the men in general. 

Certainly the fii'st events bore out the plans of the British 
officials. A temporary refuge was secured on the Calcutta side 
of the town ; thetroops moved up the Dehli road; the N&na took 
eharge of the magazine. Lastly, since the first batch of the 84th 
had actu^Iy reached Cawnpore from Calcutta, after the news of 
the Meerut mutiny had been received there, Wheeler was amply 
justified in expecting timely relief afid in communicating his 
hi^es to Hiilersdon. * • 

How All turned to sorrow and desiruftion is known to the 
readers of Mr. Trevelyan’s graphic work, and has been duly 
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cbromoled in history. When the troops had reached their 
encampment on the second stage, the Nina joined them, and 
srfiooeeded in persuading them that it was not their interest to 
leave him. The Peshwa had, ibr some time befoye the conquest 
under Lake, represented the Mughal Empire, and carried on 
(through his Deputy) the administration of Hindustan:’ It was 
natural to identify the cause of the Nina, as Peshwa, with the 
cause being defended at Dehli; largesse and the promise of 
plunder did the rest. The troops returned to Cawnpore, and 
joined in attacking the entrenchment. 

The conduct of the Nina is an illustration of two tiuths that 
must never again be lost sight of in Indian affairs. The first is, 
that *we cannot predict what Asiatics will do on grounds 
derived from our own notions of what is their duty, or even their 
interest. The second, that we miist put no confidence in those 
whonf we have offended in a deep and enduring manner. 

The implacable Mahratta and Ids confederates declared them- 
selves as foes: the skilful soldier, Tantia^Topi; the sleek tiger, 
Azimulla, fresh from the ill-judged hospitalities of London. On 
the forenoon of the 7th June, they opened their heaviest bat- 
teries on*the rude parapets of the entrenchments, so low, that a 
refugee from the district one day daring the subsequent siege 
entered by leaping his horse over them^. For -three dreadful 
weeks the wretched Europeans were sapped, bombarded, starved ; 
but their courage held out. HHlersdon was cut in jtwo by a 
round shot ; his chief subordinate, McKillop, was shot as he was 
drawing water for the women from an unprotected well ; Hillers- 
don’s brother, wile, and two children perished inliho fatal enceinte. 
At last came the end. Despairing of succour &om Galputta* 
and trusting to the promises of the NAna — ^who.offered plausible 
terms — ^Wheeler consented to evacuate'the scene of horror, and 
moved out on the 27th tef taka boat at the Sati Ghaura Ghat. 
What happened there is too well known. The banks of the 
Ganges were stained with innocent blood. The survivingwictims 
were mwched back in captivity, with the exception of one 
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boat’s orsw, of whom four only finally esoapoi}, tm, at laaat, of 
whinn are still (1088) alive. ' ^ 

In the meanwhile, the Fattehgarh people had gone through 
somewhat similar sufferings. On'the 1st of June they hessrd of 
the outbreak at Shajah&npur, where poor Mordaunt Biekstts and 
his companions were murdered as they were worsh^ppii^ in 
church. On the 8rd a party of Audh troop^ entered the station, 
and the 10th men fraternised. At 1 A..«. on the 4th some of 
white inhabitants, 140 in number, left ^in boats, hoping to 
reach Cawnpore, and unacquainted with the state to which 
’matters were tending there. All perished ultimately with a 
very few eveeptionb. Colonel Smith, Gojionel Qoldic, Major 
Bobertson (head of the factory). Majors Mumro and ]Phillott, 
with bome other commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
and a number of women and children, remained in the Fort. 
The fugitives were *at first guarded and assisted at Dbarm- 
pur by Hardeo Baksh, an Audh landholder, who, indeed, con- 
tinued faithful to the Ijist to all who continued to avail them- 
selves of his assistance. Of those in the 'teats, some. sought 
shelter in this gentleman’s fortified residence ; but Mr. Probyn 
and two othdts returned fer a time to Fattehgarh. From hence 
Probyn wrote to Dharmpur, directing that it should be defended 
to the last, and garrisoned by 600 matchlock-men, for whose 
pay he would be. responsible. On the 10th June he rejoined the 
party thefe, accompanied by Mk. 'W. Edwards and two planters, 
Messrs. Donald. On the IStl) the bulk of the Dharmpur refugees 
returned to Fattehgarh, on the urgent mvit^tion of Colonel 
Smith. But Messrs. Probyn and Edwards, with the family of 
fbe former, remained in the fort of Hardeo Baksh, as they did 
not trust the 10th Native Infantry. 

On the morning of thd 18th their antloipalkms were fulfilled, 
The sepoys of the 10th finally abjured their aUegianee, placed 
the descendmit of .the Muhamadan Nawldis (m the 
divided*the contents of the treasniy, and disbanded t|Qietly» 
Only one man remained faithful ; bis nyiiie ’mu SD6 Khdn. 
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EtttopeanB in the fort mm prepared for an attack. Thia 
e^ed in a few days, being headed by the diet Native Infantry, 
^ho had marched in from BiUpni in Audh. After a bravo . 
defenoe-<^or which he had only thirty-two men — Colonel Smith 
evacuated the nntonable place by ni^t on the 4th July. Some 
were killed on the voyage ; those who ran the gauntlet reached 
Bithur or Oawnporl, where they swelled the slaughter there. 
Only two escaped, Messrs. Ghurcher and Jones. 

The narratives — especially a supplementary one by Mr. 0. B. 
Lindsay, Mr. Probyn’s successor — afford harrowing details of some , 
of these incidents; but they have little relation to oui‘ subject, and' 
their recapitulation can serve no good purpose. Sufficient to 
say that groat courage was displayed by the unhappy fugitives. 
On at least one occasion they landed and chased away their 
pursuers with loss ; on another, to avoid the consequences of 
captifre, the non-combatants of one boat leapt overboard, and 
were drowned or killed in the water. Our countrymen and 
countrywomen have never been exposed JiO more dreadful trials, 
and npver underwent trial* more valiantly. One who lost 
Mends in those scenes may be pardoned if he declines to dwell 
upon them. Hardeo Baksh protected*hfdwards and the Probyns 
as long as he could, and then sent them down, disguised, by 
water, and handed them in safety to the,British authorities (who 
had then recovered Gawnpore), on or about the.lst September. 

A momentary glance may be dUowdd on the other ^de of the 
Dtu&b. At Fatehpur, Mr. Sherer, tiie then magistrate, executed 
a skUfiil retreat, and conducted ail committed to his charge vid 
Banda to Mirzipur, whence he himself presently proceeded to 
the Onwd Trunk Boad, where he fell in with the avengiqg force 
undev ISfeoeral Havelock. Bobert Tucker, t^e district judge, 
'inaisted on remaining where, indeed,ldB remaining, was worse 
than uselem. Ho died at*Fatehpur, fighting to the last. Mount- 
inif to the v<xd ol his court-house, with rifles and ammunition, 
ha .dafeoled hima^ and his records desperately. It is said that 
seme irf the ansadlants got into a tree which commanded the 
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zoof, and fired apon him till his arm was brcdcen ; they then 
assumed courage to get on to the roof and out Ms throat. 

•o&er version, which one would gladly prefer, is that he if^s shot ’ 
dead at once. At Hamirpur Messrs. T. E. Loyd and D. Grant, 
totally defenceless, took refuge in the ravines of the Jumna, < where 
they were’followed, and mercilessly shot down like wild (umnals. 
Such is the savage state to which the human iface is soon reduced 
when deprived of the restraints of civilisation ! Homo homini 

We are not without glimpses at oivU I^fe in Gawnpore and 
•Farrukhabad during those days of darkness. Whatever good 
our country may get from India, the good that India will 
eventually receive in return is more than .compensation. But 
the process is slow. When the strong hand and will .of the 
Imperial race were temporarily paralysed it was soon seen what 
a poor thing was the civilisation of a people that, having been 
reduced to anarchy b'eneath the heel of armed violence for nearly 
800 years, had been in leading strings ever since without having 
learned to walk alone. , 

Colonel Williams, whom we saw* at Meeru^, was sent down to 
Gawnpore after the restoration of order; and he took the 
evidence of fbrty-two persons who had been present in June 
1857, among whom were Christians, Muhamadons, and Hindus. 
From these it appeared .that the Nona and his brother, called. 
“Bdla S^ib^’’ had tampered with agents of the troops as early 
as the 1st of the mouth, 'assisted by the rascally secretary, 
though — if Mr. Sherer’s surmises be Correct — without the troops 
bedng pledged to ^remain at Gawnpore; that tl^ conspirators 
obtained assistance from several farmers and from the scoundrel- 
dmn of the bazaars; that 18,000 persons assembled at the' 
fatal ghat to witness the first massacre; and that the oMefii 
— accompanied byTantia^opi — sate on carpets upon the estrade 
before the temple, privileged spectators at the festival 'of car* 
nage. Dhat, du^g the second massacre'o'Whs^ fin* hodrs,' 
the women and cMldi^ of our race wmin hacked topdeoesifi 
fdm slauf^ter-house — ^l^ese wret^es sat in ^ n ^ hbmir jt)^ h<^ 
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looldDg <m at a “nantdh^'; that all sorts of inoompetent 
n^ans were employed as police officers ; and that plunder of 
<^the respectable citiz^s raged unchecked and encouraged. A 
court, composed of B&ba Bhfttt, Azimulla, and some pleaders, 
was formed on the 17th, which sat to hear criminal cftses ; 
but the Reused were of the humbler classes and thb punish- 
ments were cruel ftnd capricious. A gypsy had his hand cut 
oS on a charge of theft ; some poor men^s huts were razed to 
the ground “for disreputable livelihood.'' Supplies, extorted 
by torture, were openly stolen by the officers and men as they 
came in. On the 1st of July the Ndua was solemnly enthroned 
as Feshwa, and persons were sent into the district to collect 
revenue ; on the 3rd the troops showed signs of disaffection, and 
were appeased by distribution of pay. The NAna passed most of 
his time in pleasure at Bithur, till compelled by his followers to 
showliimself and return to Gawnpore. Thd arrival of Havelock 
scattered the ruffians, never to'meet again ; and the British were 
received by the people with every sign ofjoy and welcome. 

Mr. ^herer, who had — as we saw— joined Havelock on the 
road after successfully leading his party into a place of tem- 
porary safety, assumed some kind o^ authority ^t Gawnpore, 
and at once attempted to form administrative outposts. But 
the. attempt was premature ; and after two of his'police officers 
h^ been killed by the enemy. General Neill .directed him to 
stay feuther efforts for the present. ** A military police, under 
Captain Bruce, of the Bombay ajmy, was organised for the 
city and immediate neighbourhood, and Mr. Grant (then in 
charge of the civil administration, and afterwards, as Sir J. P. 
ft ynt, the successful governor ef Jamaica) sanctioned .these 
measures, which were deemed necessary on miljitary grounds, to 
vdjSeh just then all was necessarily subordinated. Bruce was an 
aide and energetic man, ‘and -Sberer gave him full and willing 
cori!^roti<i^> confining himself to tranmt and commissariat 
wmk, in which he wa» admirably se^nded by a Bzahmm Tah*. 
slti^ax nainefi Bh^an&th, .whom he had kimwn at Fat^^rtr. 
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An however, arose— an ideas will rise in iin)ss si gefleral 
eaoitemaat— that Hr. Grant and his civil subordinates resen^d 
General Neill’s arrangements ; and this got so mnch oredii 
England, that the late Charles d>fekens was led to embody it in 
a tale in Ilmmlwld Words, in which mnch sport was made of the 
pompous" obstructiveness of " Mr. Commissioner Pordage." Like 
most thingB of the sort, it was short-lived, and’l believe the tale has 
dropped — as it was only proper that it should— out of all oollectidns 
of Mr. Dickens’s works. Neither at Cawnpore nor anywhere else 
_ did Mr. Grant obstruct any ‘good work ; nor is it needful that 
this statement should be made, were it not that the calm wisdom 
of that really distinguished official is not so generally recognised 
as might have been tho case had he possessed the love of display 
and advertising jtomt that are sometimes found in public men. 
Mr. Sherer well remembers referring to him about some tempo- 
ralty difficulty abouf the use of the telegraph, and receiviiig Mr. 
Grant’s answer: “Whatever you do, give no offence to the 
military authorities.’’ ^On another occasion, the late Sir James 
Outram — one of Britain’s truest heroes — ^wrote to the same 
officer: “So far from taking offence, or relaxing your en- 
deavours to'aid us, you •ever exerted your utmost influence in 
the district, with the most unwearied, unceasing personal labours 
in our behalf. Your heyarty, cordial good-will and Mendly assist- 
ance were ^eeply felt by us all.” *■ 

This much upon an uniflvitiing subject. Neill and Sherer and 
Bruce all worked thoroughly, in oone«^t, and there was never the 
least misunderstanding between red-coats and black-coats. 

After Havelock’s arrival, the farmers began to negociate about 
payment of land-revenue; but, of course, the money was the 
only proof of thohr sincerity, and much had yet to be done and 
endured before much of *that demonstration could he adlneTed. 
It became clear soon that Cawnpore {ras only a military post, 
and that the troops collected there were not immediately 
intended for the pacification of the Dudb, but for more remote 
pturijoBes. The new-born derire to conciliate subrided; nwe 
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twttad iiAOvilior for a new*daan of disorder which had more 
promdse of perauunenoe. The best of the Bajput clans and their 
'leaders were not more than neutral. When Sir James Outram 
atprired, reorganisation proceeded more rapidly ; then came the 
certainty of the foil of Dehli, and renewed offers of money*, but 
not much actual payment. Some native gentlemen undertook 
the dufy of temporafy tahsild&rs (sub-collectors), but their want 
o^ business habits crippled their efficiency ; still, it was felt to 
be a begimung. The tracts bordering on the Jumna (where 
Gwalior influences were strongest) "continued in open rebellion ; 
even at Bithur a number of Bruce’s police were surprised and 
slaughtered at the great November festival of the Daaahra. The 
fan of Dehli again filed all the tracts bordering on the Trunk 
road with a demoralised soldiery; but Greathed’s column 
cleared the way. Then the commander-in-ebief crossed the 
Ganges and proceeded to relieve Lucknow ; Cawnpore was left 
to the protection of General Windham’s small force ; and the 
Gwalior contingent at -length arrived and ^delivered the most suc- 
cessful §>ttack that was made bj*any of the enemy during the whole 
war, When Sir Colin retunied', on the 28 th November, his first 
care was'naturally the safe departure ef Ihe rescued women and 
children from Lucknow; the force under Windham was then 
cooped up in the entrenchment, the whole towfl being in the 
enemy’s hands. On the let December, Captain Bruce made 
over charge to Sherer, the two despatching their business in a 
house which was being raked by round shot. But the triumph 
of (he adstaken mutineers was soon lost. As soon as Sir Colin 
heard of the safe arrival at Allahabad of the precious convoy he 
had done so much to rescue, he turned fiercely upon the enemy, 
wlbnui he chased fomn the district before, proceeding to 
MEflmfannikhabad. ” • 

At that place, as we ha^e already seen, power had been con- 
fytetei by the mutineers upon a titular Naw&b who lived lUrereon 
a pSiDUEdoii, hdng, in fast, tiie lineal irepresentadve of a 'Bohilla 
iMsdly whn had ueuzii^ power there during the decline of the 
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Mughal Empire. Towards the end of Jtme the rntriinemrs 
insngarated his reign by the massacre of a score of Christian 
captives who had survived the previous troubles. The day was** 
rainy, but the spectacle attracted*a large crowd to the parade* 
ground where it took place. The district was then made into 
two grand divisions, the east and west, each beii^ placed 
under Nizims, or commissioners, one of wtfom was an imbecile 
drunkard, the other a ruthless tyrant. There was also a cohrt 
of two {mtlHary officers), for the hearing of appellate causes; 

. under these were Muftis, or fudges, men who had formerly held 
subordinate posts in the British administration. The Naw&b 
himself was a man of quiet character, mnch absorbed in the 
fine arts, as understood by him; and his insignifica^ice was 
recognised after the return of the British, when his life was 
spared on condition of his retiring permanently to Mecca. His 
share in the administration was confined to the promulgalicn of 
rules, borrowed from the British, for the administration 
of justice and the collection of the revenue. On paper the , 
rules look fair enough, therefore^ but Mr. Lindsay got together 
abundant proof tlidt^they hod but little effect in practice. 
“ Each man* ruled as he '•liked; the Tahsildfirs became nonenti- 


ties ; there was much writing, as in our courts ; in lieu of 
stamp-papers, fees were levied. Some of the decisions are 
curious euq;iigh'; in one case a Hindu murderer was released 
on promising to become a 'Mubamadan. In a case of rape, the 
defendant was fined two rupees and dismissed.” The following 
is a precept addressed to a police officer in a murder-case : — 

^ “You are directed to go in person to the village, and collecting 
fifty ef the most respectable mhabitants, write their depositions 
in the following.manner : ' We have not killed the deceased, nor 
are we aware who were {he murderers.’ . . . But, if they know 
who the criminals are, you shall write their depositions thus : 
‘We have not killed the deceased, but certain other persons 
have. ‘’Wc say this by our faith and on our oath.’ And, when 


takin|! these depositions, you must admii^ter the oath in the 
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ftOoiiing manna ’ ; ' We swear bjr the Almighty dod, who made 
as tad the tmmrse.' ” 

It does not a{)pear that any result ensued on this strange pro- 
eeedia^ ahich only shows the 'childish imitativaiess of people 
Who hare observed forms without discovering their principle. 
The dent^ces, however, were sometimes very sevae: the 
penalty for theft wa§ amputation of the right hand ; m a case 
of tmdoubted murda the sentence was that the culprit was to 
, give up his property t(\ the complainant, or to be killed by him ; 
op the failure of either of these alternatives, he was to be blown 
away from a gun. The slaughter of oxen was prohibited, they 
were not even to bear J[>urdens ; this, being, of course) a conces- 
sion to i^e Hindu sepoys. A system of barrier-dues was imposed 
in the town, the proceeds of which, together with the excise, 
went to the privy purse of the Nawfib. Most articles bore an ad 
valorem duty,' which in' some cases reached a* rate of seven per 
cent. Prices were trebled, and the trade in piece-goods became 
a monopoly. On one occasion the proceeds of the Farmkhabad 
octroi rose to 1,700 Bs. in one day. Similar duties were raised 
in outlying towns, the proceeds* being realised by the sepoys. 
Civil war went on from time to tiifre, aifd one of thh Ndzims-^ 
the drunkard — received a wound and lost his influence, which 
had been founded on a belief that he was invulnerable. Farrukh- 
&bad eontinned for seven months to be a centr^ to which 
unsuccessful leaders repaired from time to time as they were 
beaten out of other places. At length this place had to take its 
turn, too. In the end of December Sir Colin appeared upon the 
scaue. The Na'w&b fled on the 2nd January 1858, accompanied 
by Firus $hfh and another of the Dehli princes who had joined 
hitok; next day Briti^ authority was restored on the Western 
side of the Qanges. About the 18th, Brigadier Adrian Hope 
wen a battle over the rebels at Shamskbdd, and the enemy 
sasiaSiMd a &tai dirfeat at the hands of Sir T. Seatoc on ttie 7^ 
at Bih^uan. After Mny, order was rapidly and perma- 
roslored. ^ ^ 
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In the Cawnpore district the progress of ey^ts was neoes>- 
sa^y somewhat different. The apparent ebb and flow of Briti^ 
snocess, already noticed, continued for some time to puzzle the 
waiters on events. There was ncf enthusiasm felt for the NAna, 
who* was soon seen to be a mere obese voluptuary with no talent 
for affaiil and no courage in the field. But there w%b, among 
the humbler classes, a revival of the lawl^s element that had 
come down in the blood firom the great anarchy of the l&st 
century — a factor never to be overlooked jn the social questions 
^ of Bfindust&n. There was also a revival of old clan-feeling, the 
pleasure of foray and reprisal, unclouded by the fear of the 
police, or the shadow of the tax-gatherer. l]]he people were out for 
a holiday, and epjoyed it like badly-taught school-boys. , Lastly, 
the dread that the return of British power would be accom- 
panied by the return of the auction-purchaser — an evil, perhaps 
necessary, and which must apparently cling to a civiHsation whose 
resources come from land-revenue — enlisted many interests 
against the cause of prder. Bacon long ago remarked : — “ It 
is certain, so many overthrow^ estates so many vqtes for 
troubles.”* 

But after*the final reductioh of the great rebel stronghold at 
Lucknow in the spring of 1858, all began to cool down. The 
southern parganaa (hupdreds) continued to feel the effect of the 
long disorders in Central India. But then came Sir Hugh Bo^’s 
victory aji Ealpi, referred ‘to in treating of Et&wa. Temporary 
distraction was caused by Pjdnce FiS^oz’s last appearance ; but 
it was only temporaiy. By the winter the district was entirely 
reoccured and composed. Mr. Sherer’s printed narrative is 
dated 18th January 1859 ; and it concludes with a pleasing 
picture tr- 

€> 

XIollowfA bat the other day close apon the retreating footsteps of Fenoze £9ia}i ; 
bat I found the ploughman in the field, thy boy unging at the Teell as he urged the 
batlooks down the slope, the old womiui sitting at her door twisting her little cotton- 
and her daughtwa grinding>millet ; all supremely unconscious of the deso&idant 
of Timo^r, who with unseemly haste luid made yesterday a royal proi^ess 
thiwugh their village. 


* Sherer’s iVarratthe, p. 
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One more snbject coimeoted with the civil administration of 
Cawnpore deserves at least a passing notice. In an earlier 
chapter a story told in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lanorenee, 
was quoted as an illustration of the difficulties that attended the 
efforts of the civil officers to prevent hasty reprisals at the expense 
of more oj less innocent natives of India. As such the 'anecdote 
may pass ; but as an incident of life at Cawnpore, it is neither 
conect nor well-fancied. The “ Mess ” at Cawnpore consisted 
of men like Frederick (^bbins, Sherer, Power, Mowbray Thom- 
son, Dr. Tresidder, Martin, and others, with Inglis, W. H. Bussell ^ 
(of The Times), Layard, Grenfell, &c. for guests, none of whom 
were likely to “insult” Mr. Batten on account of dtie or undue 
leniency had he wished to show it, or had the power of 
doing so. In fact, I believe Mr. Batten had very little voice in 
the earlier part of the administration ; and those who had were 
for the most part successful and efficient enough to be independent 
of harsh procedure. As soon as the revenue was collected at 
all, it came in without need for coercive jneasures. A fine was 
imposed upon the city, winch was promptly paid, with one 
unsuccessful protest conducted by an English solicitor. Neither 
during the rebellion nor afterwe&ds \Ais a single 'sepoy blown 
from guns at Cawnpore. Four or five officers held special 
commissions, and persons accused of crimes were tried by them, 
of whom some were properly executed, others, acquitted ; the 
sentences being invariably report^ to* the Government., General 
Neill’s melodrama, of making the people clean the slaughter-house, 
was played once and th^ withdrawn, two persons in all being 
made to take part in it. Comparing the conduct of the authori- 
ties at Cawnpore with the reprisals of most conquerors->even 
with those of others in the like situation at the time in other 
parts of India.— the recovery of power there was maidred by a 
most singular and oreditalile moderation. 
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OHAPTEB VI.. 

6AKDA AND ALLAHABAD. 

The Allahabad “ Division ’* — of vrhich the district of OaHnpore 
is a constituent — ^fqrms the eastern extremity of the fhmous 
Du&b with which we have hitherto been concerned. In addition 
to Oawnpore the other sections are the districts of Fatehpur, 
Hamiipur, Banda, and Allahabad. Begarding the two former 
there is no more to be said than what has incidentally come 
before us in looking at Cawnpore! Banda and Allahabad, how- 
ever, will furnish iliustsatfons of some characteristics of the out- 
break, though (principally from want of literary ambition on the 
part of the narrators) the material is not all that could be 
desired. 

The district Of Banda .contains a little over three thousand 
square miles, and the population, at«the time of the outbreak, 
may have been something more than half a million, chiefly 
puts of more or less pure blood. As in the rest Of Bundelkhand 
l[to which, from a scientific point of view, it belongs) the phyritril 
propeHies of the soil have had a good deal to do Hith the state 
of the pdople. Studded jrith isolated rocks, inten^persed among 
tracts of Qzy basaltic black soil, it is unfertile unless inflated, 
and when irric^ted peculiarly 'unwholesome. In tim Banda 
district there wre few large estates or ridi lamfholdeni; at 
the chi^ town riiere resided, tart8flr,~H insdiatfsad packet, itbe 
Ifaurl^ Ali Bahadur, r^presentatiTe of s basta^ of 
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Hahntta origin who had ncnrped power there in the anarehy 
od tile huit eentozy, and had embraced ihe creed of IsUm. The 
town etands on the right bank of the riyer K6n, an important 
affluent of the Jumna, and tie albont ninety-five miles sonth- 
west of Allahabad. * 

At the time of the outbreak the chief civil officer was Mr. 
F. 0. Mayne, who-^in spite of his friendly aohriqvet of “Foggy” 
-^was a man who exercised considerable personal inflnence over 
those with whom he, came in contact. Any defect of insight or 
scholastic culture was more than dompensated by rectitude and, 
energy ; the power to see the duty nearest to his hand, the will 
to carry it out. He,died some years ago ; a handspme building 
at Alh^abad testifies to the respect and regard of his comrades 
and subordinates. It is to this gentleman’s Narrative that we 
are chiefly indebted for the sketch that follows. 

Shortly after receiving news of the disasters at Dehli and 
Meerut, Mr. Mayne found it necessai^ to strengthen his police 
force at out-lyiz^ stations, and to put an embargo on the ferries 
of the .Jumna hy which persons of a dangerous character might 
otherwise pass into his teiriiohy and stir, up a rebellious spirit 
among the people. The roads were palrolled by horsemen, and 
strong posts stationed at all the approaches to. the town. The 
English officers personally visited the toym police-posts by night, 
and some of the native gentry and traders , were allowed to 
entertain armed men for their'own 'protection. fi[e|p was also 
obtamed firom the chief of Ajigwh and other places in the 
neighbourhood i and these measures were for some time 
efficacious in maintaining tranquillity. The regular troops con- 
sisted of three companies of the let Native Infantry, eommanddd 
by lieutenant Bmmett. . 

9ttt the riements of disaster ward too strong, ij^irst, there 
was the depressed orutdition of the people of the ffistrict, 

“ ruhied *’--4t is the Magistrate and OoUector who says so— 
“by ovw-assessnientwad . . . half-starring.” Then mane pro* • 
riteua tioas lasned by the Britirii aatborities at Agra, aipamtiy 
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without Mr. Mayue’s eonueut. Iteleased convicts from the 
broken jails of the neighbouring districts soon poured in, con* 
. firming and exaggerating the news of hrouble elsewhere. The 
first outbreak in the district was^ not a military mutiny but a 
rural rising ; a Tahsili (Sub-Collector’s office) was sacked, and 
the records were destroyed by the villagers, “in order, (as they 
said) that no record of their liabilities mighi; remain to the new 
government.” The process was repeated in other quarters; 
and Mayne saw the tide of rebellion rising rapidly all round him 
c as he sate at his solitary post at Banda; his deputy, Mr. Cockerell, 
holding a still more lonely watch at the head-quarters of the 
sub-divisionc of Kirwi. The native officials, generally, showed 
much staunchness, remaining at their posts as long they 
could do any good by remaining ; not a few being killed or 
wounded in the defence of Government property. Still, it is 
plain that there was not in Banda that backbone of popular 
energy and good-will which existed in some districts and which 
enabled Dunlop, for example, to make stich short work with 
revolt in Meerut. A warning agahisj; the too frequent practice 
of treating unpleasant districts as penal settlements fo( unsuc- 
cessful or dislhvoured officers, a practice to which was probably 
attributable the depressed condition of the Banda peasantry. 
On rare occasions — as in Mayne’s 6wn case — a distinguished 
officer would-be sent to a place like this, being promoted for thd 
purpose before his time ; but usually Jth^ other course is believed 
to have been adopted. Men who were not esteemed by “ Govern- 
ment ” were deputed to these stations ; feeling themselves dis- 
credited and ill-used, they worked sulkily and without zeal; 
and the people, as of old, suffered for the folly of their rulers, 
and bore 'them no affection. 

Nor was<the condition of the town itself much more assuring. 
Mutinous talk was heard among the sepc^, though as a body 
they were still trusted ; Mayne even went the l<mgth of Braiding 
much of* his treasure to other districts finder guards ihBse 

men, and confiding the balance to the care of the detachment, in 

• • » 
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whose lines he deposited the specie. An attempt was made to 
fortify the jml as a place bf refuge, but this had to be subse- 
quently abandoned on sanitary grounds. 

On the morning of the 8th June, as Mr. Mayne was sitting 
in his office, word was brought that a body of horse* was 
approaching the bridge of boats at Chilat&ra on the Jumna. 
An meufe in the to^n took place at once and plundering com- 
menced. The police were employed with effect, and the ladies 
were removed into the NawAb’s palace. In the meanwhile it 
was discovered that the supposed* invaders were iu truth the 
English refugees from Fatehpior, conducted by Mr. Sherer ; and 
this party arrived in Banda the same evening. But unfortu- 
nately the native’ officer stationed at the bridge had thought fit to 
accompany them ; the road being thus left open, bands of rebels 
followed, and general demoralisation was soon displayed. 

TRe ladies therefore remained in the* palace, which was 
guarded by some of the English gentlemen, while others — 
among whom Sherer. was conspicuous— took part in patrolling 
the toyn. On the night of the 12th, in spite of these precau- 
tions, two bungalows were bturned, and the English began to 
make t^le palace defensible. WhateweV they could do against 
outward enemies they seem to have done ; unhappily some, at 

least, of their foes were of their own household. 

• • 

On the 14th the detachment of the 1st received news of the 

mutiny of the regiment at Ca^poxb. The 58rd 'broke out on 
the same day at the neighbouring station of Hanmpur and 
murdered the Christians at that station. Bennett reported his 
men as being utterly beyond control, and wdb accordingly put 
in command of a small body of. the Naw^ib’s men, with whose 
aid Mayne proposed to disarm the men of the let and m a ke 
them give up the ammunition and trtasure in their possession. 
Bennett showed the utmost coolness and resolution ; the Naw&b 
wavered and vacillated for awhile, but wus kept up to the mark 
by Mbyne. The attack, however, proved a failure; i^ennett’s 
subalterns, Fraser and Clerk; were chased from the parade* 
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ground trith jeers, and esteemed fortunate in beitig aUe to 
^ refugees in the palaoe. All was oyer, for Ihe tinte. l!he 
detachment was in suooessfal mutiny, joined by the Ndw&b'S 
men ; and all that was left for Mayne and his asscMuites was to 
mahe the best retreat in their power, hampered as they twre 
by the presence of seventeen women and a number of ehildren, 
for whose safety they were resposxsible. Mr, H. W<d>sterO 
with a fev^ volunteers clearing the way, they left Banda ht 
8 o’clock that evening, reaching the friendly fort of Ealinjar at 
the end of their first marcB. They had hardly left the town 
Wore the station (European) was in a blaze, which lighted 
them ten miles on their way. 

Meanwhile Cockerell had also left his untenable post at 
Kirwi. On the morning after Mayne’s departure {15th June) 
he rode into Banda, where he was shot down at the gateway of 
the palace. The refugees reached Mirzdpnr after a long but 
unmolested march ; and Sherer, proceeding to Allahabad, joined 
Havelock’s advance on Gawnpore, while Mayne remained for the 
time watching his opportunity to recover his district. 

Meantime the Naw4b had endeavoured to ’take char^, some* 
times obeyed, somdtinfoa opposed by the sepoys. All the 
remaining Christians were gradxially hunted down and mur* 
dered. The contagion spread rapidly through the district ; old 
scores were paid, auction-purchasers and decree-holders wero 
ousted, cardVans were shaped and plundered, the reign of 
anarchy prevailed as in the old days Wore the British conquest. 
*‘Kever was revolution more rapid, never more oomj^te.” 
[Mayne], • 

• The sepoys marched off to Pawnpore on tbe 19tii with the 
treasure and ammunition; and tiie Naw&b, relieved by thmr 
departure, ^set to*work tcf form a government, thoujj^ with a 
heavy heart, and secret wishes for the return of tha lNti4w 
With them he attempted to open otHrre^ndanoe throngh Maylmi 
by whoig, however, his lettme were not answered. The Kurt 
* Since tile eUe InapMev-QMileral at PciHa*, H.'WJ*, 
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Salinijar eoatinti«d to be hdd Lieutenant Bemingtottf of the 
ISth Native Infantry. The rest of the distriet became more 
and more a morel vildemess, though imperfect order uras 
maintained in the precincts *of the to'un of Banda, whose 
eitizens were harried by pecuniary requisitions. * 

About the beginning of April, 1658, the chief’s eyes *began to 
be opened to his falsS position. While he had l^en doing his 
belt to guard against small bodies of British troops crossing the 
lumna, he suddenly .heard of the approach of the Madras 
column from the south-west tmder Cfeneral Whitlock. The first 
action was fought at Ealrai, twenty-four miles from Banda, on 
the 17th April, when. the Nawl.b*s troops retreated»and saved 
their *gtms. On the Ifith they were again driven off from a 
nearer field, and pursued up to the banks of the KOn, on which 
the town of Banda stands : the town itself was occupied without 
resistance on the following day. * 

“ In a district,” says Mr. Mayne, *' in which our prestige had 
suffered so severely, from which we ha^ been nearly a year 
absent, pud where so many different bands of mutineers from 
time to tipe had congregated, and wbere^the rebel government 
had been so long supreme, it Mfas necessary thaf our return 
should be accompanied with a force sufficient to make a strong 
demonstration, to overawe all opposition,.and at once to disarm 
ant^ disperse the disaffected.” ^ 

Having this requisite, the magistrate resumed his duties on 
the 29th AprU, and at once set .to work to re-establish his 
auihmity. He adds, however, the humiliating confession that 
the conduct of the British troops was for soveraf weeks far from 
what was suited to reassure “the frightened and doubting 
natives.” And there were two chiefs still at Sirwi, retaining 
possession of ther eastern half of the district, with IBflOQ men 
and fartypieces of artillery ; moreover, tact and judgment were 
requfred ^ restorisg order where the whole district had rebelled, 
and there was not a tillage marked,in the map hdd not, 
pernor UisSii commi tt ed iiisdf.*’ Be therefore wisely determined 
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to single oat a few of the most goilty in each Pargana, in which 
alone extreme severity should be exercised ; contenting himself 
with levying pecuniary compensation for the offences committed 
by the others. A column of demonstration swept the coimtry, 
beihg everywhere well received, save in two places which har- 
boured ifotoriouB offenders, and where due examples were made. 
Major Dallas, who commanded this coluidn, was an officer of 
judgment and intelligence, whose firm yot conciliatory proedbd- 
ings met with due acknowledgment from Ijjie able magistrate. A 
new police force was organised, the Tahsilis were reopened, and 
on the 1st June the general proceeded in person to the reduction 
of Kirwi. « At the same time the rebels '^ere driven from Ealpi 
by Sir Hugh Bose ; and the tranquil occupation of the 'entire 
district quickly ensued. About four-and-twenty villages that 
had obtained an evil prominence in crime were burned, and 
their head men Ifanged or flogged, while a few more 'armed 
demonstrations sufficed for the entire restoration of order. 
Mr. Mayne modestly attributes this rapid* progress to all causes 
except his own great determination and local knowledge ; and 
he concludes his report with the quaint suggestion ^that no 
greater boon could be bestowed on the North-West Provinces than 
to dissolve the Begulations and Acts altogether.” This naif 
aspiration for the substitution of personal government for the 
reign of Law was fortunately disregarded ; it is only mentioned 
here as gn illustration of the hbsence of statesman-like insight 
which is not inseparable from great administrative capacity in 
the ranks of jihe Indian Civil Service. The concluding words 
are alike chara^eristic of the humanity and of the loyalty of the 
‘classy: — . 

" Bin'ce closing the report the Queen’s proclamation assuming 
the government of the country has been issued. . . . and all 
prisoners under trial who came* under the amnesty have been 
released, to the number of upwards of 800 men. 


” God save the Queen.” 
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In Book XVlIi of his History of Indian Mutiny (Vol. 111., 
p. 899 of the first edition), Colonel Malleson gives some sample 
fketches of the work of civil officers during the revolt which it 
has been our present business tB study in detail. In speaking of 
Allahabad, the author mentions, as fully as the proportfons 
of his wo]^ allowed, the condition of the town and station ; but 
it will be here necessary to expand those terse and just para- 
graphs, and to endeavour to give some idea of the events not 
only there, but in the eutl 3 dng tracts^ of which Allahabad was the 
centre. 

The “ Division,” or Gommissionership of Allahabad contains, 
as already stated, a large tract of country divided into adminis- 
trative districts, in some of which authority was, for a time, 
entirely swept away. The district especially named after the 
city is of considerable extent — the area being 2,765 square 
miles — and the population is very various, being marked off 
with some sharpness by geographical limits. The principal 
rivers are the Jumna and the Ganges, tba latter partly flowing 
within its borders, partly sepprkting it from Mirzapur and Oude. 
The total number of inhabitants in 1857 ^ak about one million, 
almost all Hindus ; in the Duilb, however, (the portion between 
the two great rivers,) the estates were largely held’ by Muslims. 
Lejl by them, the people rose in actual rebellion ; the Brahmans 
who lived by the pilgrimages to be presently desoribqji took the 
same line : a man of obscure origin who assumed tha title of 
“Maulvi” (Mollab, or Doctor of Pivinity), raised the green 
flag and preached a crescentade ; the district police joined, and 
general anarchy was for a time established. Beyond the^ 
Ganges, »> far as it intersects the district, there were othmr 
classes and othw interests. Here the estates were large and 
held by Btijput clans, some of whom, rumed by their ewn mis- 
management, had 'been* dispossessed by mortgagees and 
judgment-creditors; but still maintswed their prestige among 
the cultiva^g classes* who are believed to have pai^.them 
idbate out of which they maintmned smne degree of comfort and 
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|ioiditio&« snpplouented by {dunder, evea in tQ}6 goieiMtl tinMl. 
In parts south of the Jumna, where neither set of oonditioiMB 
prevailed, three well-afiected chiefs preserved some tdbov of 
order, one of them especially — ^the Mfnda Be^'a — taking ^baxge 
of the public treasure and managing the police. 

In the town itself great elements of confusion existed. 
Although, as a Mughal settlement, it was dot a place of any but 
strategic impcrtance, it had preserved traditions of sanctity &om 
the days of Asoka, the contemporary of the ancient Macedonian 
Empire, whose obelisk still stands in the fort, bearing the ode* 
brated edicts of the reforming monarch. In a grotto close by 
stands the Akthai Bat, representative of the sacred tree of 
Buddha, watered by subterranean droppings believed by the 
Hindus to be the reappearance of the Saraswati, ‘*the lost 
river” of the Sirhind plain, which, according to them, re* 
appears here to join the Jumna and Ganges in their united 
progress to the sea. 

Thus honoured, tho ” meeting of the waters” has for* two 
thousand years continued, in spite of political, even of religious, 
revolutions, to be the ^oliest spot in Hindustan ; the ** field of 
bliss,” whefe it is mote meritorious to bestow the smallest 
copper coin in alms than it would be to lavish the largest sums 
elsewhere. Naturally, such a place would be the hunting* 
ground of, religious mendicants, the scene of some of those 
bathingtfairs that fonn,* in' so many sacred river*sites, the 
combined resorts of pleasu];e and piety among the 8im|de folk 
of Hindustan.^ As at Hardwdr, Muttra, Benares, so here, 
numerous gatherings take place on various festal days ; whale 
in the pleasant season of Indian winter the plateau between 
the Jumna andlthe fort is frequented by a special attendance 
that ooUects on an average little less than a quarter a milHsn 
of human beings. To minister to the aesl of the pilgoms, to 
slake their thirst for instraotima, and to initiate them info the 
ioem^te observance rite and mystery, a burgs osfokatecn% 
of idle feters has been formed whom fonorant Euvoiieane are la 
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tiia ImMt of designating by the name of Fokin (bozrowed from 
ICtftiaiaadaiism), bni whose special description is PrdgwAla, or 
*' drothoFS of the Confluence.’* 

Mention has been made of the fort. The obelisk and grotto 
point to the condnsion that the place was considered imporfimt 
as far back as the days of the Palibotbran Empire. Bui the 
present stmctnre ^ates from i.i>. 1575, when the great 
Mughal monarch, Ahbar, was engaged in the final straggle with 
the Sharki, or Eastern, dynasty of Afghan kings. It was then 
that he saw the advantage of establishing a place of arms at 
the q>ot where his dominions in Hindustan were most open to 
invasion, and whence they could most profitably direct the 
ohamiel.of attack. The old castle has lost much of its medisval 
aspect in being adapted to the purposes of modern warfare 
under its present masters, the British. In the words of Heber, 
*‘the lofty towers have been pruned down, the high stone 
ramparts topped with turf parapets, and obscured by a green 
sloping glacis.” Massive barracks and omagazines conceal or 
even replace the oouncil-ha^s and seraglios of the Mughals; 
whose great gateway — still a splendid r^d m Heber’s days — 
is now completely masked by the modefn stucco-and-brick-work 
of " the Wellesley-Bavelin.” 

In ifre spring of 1867 the garrison comprehended a wing of 
the Sikh “ Begiment of Ftrozpur,” and the 6th Natiire Infantry ; 
two troops of Lregular Cavalry, under Captain Hardmge and 
Ideutonant A. Alexander, came in from Partabgarh, by order of 
Etilr H. Xiawrenoe; and — ^most valuable of all-T-sizty British 
artillerymen wwe sent for from the invalid depdt at Chunar, 
HOhto commmid of m old Haileybary man, Lieutenwot the .Hon. 
Ck h H. Arbntimott, who afterwards did excellent service with 
tim levies ha Bahfr. 

19ie meaning of the 6th June dawned in apparent quiet, 
Bonh of the white Mks had soui^t aafsty in the fmt, vtiaiefa 
WMgMiiimiedbytimiovif^ Sikhs. 'These 

iMMf 'tiifre.'niit n^^tngtied. It waa kom timt men «f that 
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class had misooadacted themselves at Benares, where indeed a 
sister regiment had just met with punishment, as will be shown 
hereafter. It was not known that the Sikh nation, and the people 
of the Punjab in general, were to make common cause with the 
British against their old enemies the Hindustanis. It is even 
stated by Mr. Fendall Thompson, the writer of the official 
Narrativp, that the authorities of Allahabad had been warned 
against trusting their Sikh sepoys by Sir Henry Lawrence 
himself, the friend of that race. 'The treasure, therefore, was 
^not entrusted to the Sikhs nor brought into the fort, although 
one hundred and ten volunteers had been armed from the 
arsenal and added to the strength of the garrison. 

The chiefs of the British administration were Mr. .Charles 
Chester, the Commissioner, and Mr. M. Court, the Magistrate. 
On the latter devolved, in virtue of his office, the responsibility 
of not moving the treasure and the whole details of preparation. 
The day passed on. In the afternoon a parade was held in 
cantonments for the purpose of reading to the men of the 6th 
the letter of thanks addressed to them by the Governor-ileneral 
in Council on their vol^teering ^o march against their^nsurgent 
comrades at'Dehli. At 8 p.m. the different detachments of the 
garrison marched to their respective batteries, and sentries 
posted on the ramparts kept a brisk look-out. . They had not 
long to wait. At 9 o’clock a rocket was seen to rise &om the 
bridge o^ boats, answered by a simil^ signal from the lines of 
the 6th Native Infantry in^ cantonments. Shortly after firing 
was heard ; and presently a note was brought from Lieutenant 
Harward, B.A., announcing that the sepoys had carried off two 
gunSf and that he had gone in pursuit with two troops of 
Irregular Cavalry under Lieutenant Alexander. The. rest is 
well known. Alexander was shot in c hai^ ng the guns.; 
Harward and others swam the rfver twice and got into 
the fort; five officers of the 6th and rig^t onposted cddel» 
were niurdered in or^ near the mesi^house; the Jail vras 
tiiroim open, the station was fired, plunder and sla^t«p 
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raged ; by morning thirty-nine persons of Christian bl(k)d had 
perished. 

At the inner main-gate of the fort — ^near the above-mentioned 
Wellesley Bavelin — a company of the 6th remained, sympa- 
thising perhaps mth their comrades outside but ahraid to follow 
their example. These were at once disarmed by the vdlunteers 
and expelled from thd fort. This measure was ably carried out 
by* Lieutenant Brasyer, of the Sikh Regiment, one of those 
veterans almost peculiar in those days to the East India 
Company’s service, who had risen from the ranks, and was 
destined to rise still higher. But it is not my part to dwell on 
military merit, boweyer conspicuous. I return to my own 
bubjecl. ^ The disarming being happily accomplished without 
bloodshed or accident of any sort, the English in the fort began 
to breathe freely. On the 9th some confusion was caused by 
the misconduct of some of the volunteers who, being sent to 
remove stores fenm the Steam-Agency premises, took to 
plundeiing and drunkenness on their o^n account. But this 
was not .followed by any serioift consequences at the moment ; 
and on thp 11th Colonel Neill, arriving from Calcutta with forty 
men, at once assumed comma'nd, hnd b%gan to restote discipline - 
among the volunteers and the Sikhs who had followed the 
example of disorganisation. In the mefintime the mutineers 
of the 6th Native Infantry had crossed the river^with their 
plunder; but they had thrown ^away their arms foi; greater 
convenience in carrying bags of specie, and as soon as they 
ert^sed tbojiver they were set upon by the villagers and spoiled 
of th^ ill-gotten gains.. Disarmed and demoralised, they 
diepersed and became tramps, so* that, as a body, they .were 
nev^ heard of more. Of the Irregulars many remained 
faithfril ; and, bBing sent out into the district, rescued a party of 
bcdei^ered Christians — ^Major and Mrs. Byves and sonie rail- 
way htifloyea — all of whom were safely conducted into the fort 
the eseeption of the lady, who unhappily sank unidi|r her 
li^gnest ; 
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Hub the city and suburbs were m open rebellioh under 
the Maulvi already mentioned, whose preaching had cmnmended 
him as a leader to the disaffected population. His head<^uarters 
were at the Ehushru Garden, * opposite the railway-station^ 
whither he had conveyed the two guns taken from Lieutenant 
Harward'on the night of the outijreal< Having £irs.t p'^cured 
the bridge of boats, Neill organised an expedition against these 
rebels. On the 18th the suburbs tjear the fort were cleared ; bn 
the t4th the steamer Jujwm arrived with further reinforcements ; 
.on the 17th a party of volunteers, under Mr. H. D. Willock, the 
joint magistrate, su^jported by some men of Neill’s famous regi- 
ment, the' Madras I * diers, and by two howitzers under 
Harward, proceeded up the river, and, in co-operatipn with 
another party headed by Ne' 1, drove the recols froLO t-e town. 
The Maulvi and his followers abandoned their guns and fled ; 
Mr. Court, proceeding to the chief police-station, restor^ his 
authority over the town and reinstated his officers ; on the cli,h 
the “ station " (White Town) was occupied, and the cantonments 
were penetrated. * . • , 

Unfortunately, the* closure and licence of the.pastobegau to 
tell, in the shape of a vi<fient outbreak of cholera, to which no 
less than forty of the priceless Fusiliers at oxuse succumbed. 
!Nfi^l immediately thinned the population of the fort by ordering 
out all non-combatants, and (the re-occupation of the station 
and canfonmeut rendering this ^sier^ the epidemic disappe^ed. 
as suddenly as it had brokei) out. Drafts of men now arrived 
and soon nothing remained to hinder the^ advance upon 
Gawnpmre but the difficulty of procuring transport in a iooalil^ 
tlbt had bemi so scourged and ravage On the SOth, vMcgai> 
Bei^tud-fWais able to start with a small column. iUial Wheder 
had already capitulated— with consequences thaft we know. 

On the 1st duly General Havelock feaohed AUalukbaid, and on 
Hte llHi joined Benaud at Eh&ga with a strong oohunu of* foot 
and tbtee guns. Nest 'morning they baffttidr ftnd hraAi wfth 
headed by Hikmat'Ulla, revotted da|Hdi^-edlleetor ' 
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of Fatehpur. Mr. Willock, being with the “ faithfol ” Irregulars, 
was put to flight by a charge of the 2nd Bengal Cavalry, no 
doubt owing to the sympathising of his men, who were soon 
after disbanded by order of GeiyBral Havelock. Let it be men- 
tioned, however, that the British officers displayed their usual 
gallantry, and that the Bisaldar (native captain) of the Irregulars 
was killed’ bravely domg his duty. 

Mr. Willock may noTv be left, as he has proceeded beyond the 
limits of his district, and v. o return to Mr. Court at Allahabad. 
Here the work of retribution and restoration was in stern pro- 
gress. Numbers of those who had taken an active pari in the 
disturbances that ensued upon the mutiny of the 6th were in 
hiding'in and about the town, and ’t was upon them that ven- 
geance was in the first instance diro'*ted. On the 22nd July 
“ special commissions ’ were issued to certaiu individuals, one 
of wholn was a well-known railway contractor, and the work of 
rejirisal began in fatal earnest. “ The result of these measures,” 
writes Mr. Tht tupso'", “ was soon visible in a wholesome fear 
pervading ajl classes of natives — ^plundered property was cast 
iutc the fields and ro'ads by thotfe who felt . that its possession 
was unsafe.” The sentence contains more than, perhaps, was 
meant. Fear— whether ” wholesome ” or not, was certainly 
felt by “ all classes ” — ^whether criminal or not. A terreur blanche 
wa5 set up. “ Zealously,” writes an observer who was present,* 
''did the commissioners use their po-ft'ers; and, in* the short 
time which elapsed before their recall, one of these private indi- 
viduals had sentenced^ sixty, the second 8ixty-four,,and the civil 
surgeon fifty-four, to the gallows. No record refhains of crime 
or evidence, but we gather that one.man was hanged for haying 

a bag of new copper coin in bis possession , Thirteen were 

htmg another day for a similar offence. Six were lying for 
plying a f^rry for the convenienoe of the rebels ” (by whom they 
Bipst bave been shot if they had reflised). Mr. Cust, however, 
aflids that j&e proceedings of the trained officials, sensible of 

. * Cwfis ** Diatdvt the ifevtcw. 
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ire 0 poi]iid)>llity and aoonstomed to balonoo •proot and dispnoot 
^ere more deliberate. Indeed, it is to be hoped so. 

At all eyents, Allahabad was now safe. But the oonntry wae 
much disturbed. The usual agaarian outrages set in ; landmaihs 
were removed, new proprietors evicted, vendettas enforeed, 
Europeans hunted down. The Fr&gw&l Brahmans B|>Tead over 
the villages, abusing their supposed sanotfty and their personal 
influence to mislead the simple credulous villagers; and*the 
Maulvi flaunted his green banner. When authority recovered 
the upper hand these tracts were entirely deserted, and great 
difficulty and delay were experienced before the operations of 
peace oouH be renewed there. 

It has already been mentioned that the tracts beyond the 
Jumna had escaped the general demoralisation. Here three 
chiefs, the B^As of M&nda, D&hia, and Barra, had frowned upon 
all attempts at mfsconduct, and were prepared to recetive the 
Government officers with open arms and a clear conscience. 

Beyond the Qange^, on the other hand, the B&jput clans had 
seized the opportunity to swe^p away all that opposed the 
resumption of the po^er that they had forfeited by a, long career 
of idleness *and extravagance." Strong in the sympathies of the 
tenantry, they long continued to maintain a 'guerilla warfare 
against the Governmisnt that had, in their opinion, caused their 
losses. They were assisted by escaped convicts and, doubtless, 
by mutinous sepoys ; and it Vas imt till the b^jinning of 1868 
that serious measures could be taken for their suppression. In 
January a force, under Brigadier Caoqpbell, left AUidiabad, 
which, driving all opposition before it, occupied the Grand Trunk 
road and surrounding country, as far as Phulpur. Then. came 
fugitive troops from Oude, flying befme the column oommandedr 
byGeneralTVanks,*aSid causing fresh disorganisation. "Order 
cannot,** concludes Mr. Thompeon's JVorratioe, "be said to havp 
been effectually restored until Brigadier Bmrksley tocdi tiw stnng* 
hol^uf Behaott (Bahdin) on the 14th of fuly. 'Witit tluut«vaa|&s 

* ifidiMC(ii,fl.asa.«. 
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distturbaneea oonse^ttmt cm the rnDthiymay be said to have been 
subdued in the district of Allahabad.” [Vide MaUeson, iii. 280.J 

Some pietures of civil administration in this troublous time 
have been extracted by Colimel Malleson* from Mr. dust’s most 
valuable paper. In addition to his other powers, Mr. Court was 
'entrusted udth authority for the levying of hnes upon offenders, 
individual and corporate, and for the confiscation of estates. 
Lord Canning went to Allahabad in the beginning of 1858, and 
took over the local government from Mr. J. P. Grant, who, having 
administered firmly during a most trying time, returned to 
Calcutta to take up the post of President of the Supreme Council. 
The Lieutenant-Governorship of the province was vacant, and 
Allahabad became henceforth marked out as the future seat of 
government. 

Supported by the immediate presence of the Governor-General 
(no longer fettered by any assessors), Mr. Cou^ proceeded with 
hie arduous duties. In all things he displayed the moral and 
intellectual resources of* a well-born and well-trained English 
officer. His* work was varie^ *and complicated to a degree 
bordering on distraction. Unadjusted it^'s, of the smallest 
and also of the largest amount, sw^ed fiis inefficient balance, 
arising from payments that had often to be made on the spur of 
the moment, and must sometimes have been unsupported by 
vouoliers. Thus, it is asserted by Mr. Gust that ^ies and 
emissaries had to be occasionally rewarded by being itilowed to 
dip their hands into a bag of silver and appropriate as much as 
they could grasp ! Supplies of cash, and not of cash only, had 
to be constantly made to advancing columns, and assistance 
iwmnptly rendered to officers of the commissariat and ordnance 
defUkteents. ^Hie writer calls to mind a case in which one of 
such items remained unadjusted for nearly ten years. At the 
same time, though treasure * was' ocmtinually pouring in from 
Oaicutilk, revenue had in due course to be realised from the 
vfflsfss, wasted by war add rapine, and from fields often desdlEted 

* Voi. ui pp. ir. 
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by their cultivators ; or, where not realised, formal proceedings 
of suspension, equally of course, had to be recorded. For, as 
Mr. Gust (himself a high revenue authority) most justly rmnarks,’ 
it often became “ a grave moral question how far a government 
is justified in demanding the payment of taxes when it has 
notoriously failed in its duty of protection.” Othe}: features of 
the district officer’s care-ridden career \^1 be found mostgrajthi-. 
cally pictured in Mr. Gust’s pleasant paper, among which may 
be noted the keeping qf an unpaid hotel. For his house at 
Allahabad became known as the rendezvous of visitors; and 
many survivors, officials and travellers, must still recollect the 
rough but ready hospitality of ” The Bed Lion.” 

“ No wonder,” concludes Mr. Gust, “ if some grey h,airs showed 
in hie beard, if his heart sometimes palpitated from over-excite- 
ment, and his liver sometimes troubled him He had 

much to bear ; and the rebellion fell heavily on his estate, his 
family, and his health. He was mentioned in no despatches,* 
the thanks of Government reached him not ; and, when he saw 
that the tide had turned and' that the country waa saved, he 
hurried to Englah4> ^he chance of rest bringing back tone to 
his bod;f and change of scene restoring equanimity to his 
mind.” 

Mr. Gourt is, I believe, still enjoying the oUvm cum di^nitate 
of a coryatry gentleman in his native land. If the labours of 
other; officers were more martlet and, so ffir, more conspicuous, 
few of his contemporaries exceeded him in those equally useful 
exertions by^ which the work of the sword is supported and 
rendered possible. 

^ Vide Extract from Dunlop In introdnctoiy remarks. 
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CHAPTER yn. 

BENABGS AND AZAMOABH. 

• • 

Thb Benares division, at the time of the outbreak, was of 
great extent, containing nearly twenty thousand square miles, 
with a ^pulation of some nine millions, of which all but about ten 
per cent, was of Hindu origin and creed. Talcen alphabetically 
the districts may be thus described : — 

1. Azahoabh, 2,565 Square miles, with a population of about 
one millien {md a quajrter. Mpre^than a quarter of the area was 
barren, consisting either of salt-desert, swimp, or ravine. The 
district ofiBcer was, at first, Mr. Horne, ’afterwards relieved by 
Mr. R. H. Davies. This officer subsequently, as Sir Henry 
Dayjies, became Lieutenant-Governor of the*Panjab. Other civil 
officers did service of various kinds during the trouble^ at Azam- 
garh in the vicinity, but by far the most conspicuous of tjie non- 
military leaders were two planters u one, Mr. Venables, ulti- 
mately died of wounds received in action, and hie deeds were 
commemorated by Lord Canning * ; the other, Mr. M. P. Dunn, 
long survived the mutiny, but no public recognition of -his 
0(mduct vtts ever made, though (as the^ Commissioner pointed 
out at the time)* ** it was he who first persuaded Venables to 
return; and his courage daring on every occasion is (tie) 
spoken of by everyone with admiration.” f 

* Ft'diB t>6^>ateh (Canning to Chamber of Commerce), MalleBon» voLii p^6 
t OpmintB^nnar’s Narrative^ dxM 6th November 1658. 
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' 2. Bbnabss. This district is only 996 square miles in area, 
but the number of inhabitants is — and was even tiien-*>large 
for the area, being three quarters of a million at leadt. It ivas 
therefore an unusually dense jpopulation, living in towns, on 
iqarket gardens, and on highly-cultivated farms. The chief 
town, oj city, stands about half-way between Dehli and Calcutta; 
the site of an ancient Brahmin settlement, and containing some 
thousand Hindu temples, in addition to bathing-places ‘and 
shrines. Besides its sanctity Benares is an important entrepdt, 
both of manufactures and*agricultural produce. The chief civil 
officers were Messrs. H. C. Tucker, the commissioner ; F. B. 
Gubbins, judge ; F. M. Lind, district-officer ; and two gentlemen 
who have since become better known,' the late Archibald 8. 
Pollock; and E. G. Jenkinson, at present (1888) the very success- 
ful police under-secretary in Ireland. These officers held, as will 
be presently seen, jirm possession of their posts throughout. The 
English town is at Secrole, some three miles away from Benares. 

8. GhAzipub. a district of 2,167 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of about a millidn and a quarter, is an allnvitd plain, per- 
meated by three rivers, the Ghdgra, Gumti, and Ganges, the 
last of which, in the* ];ainy season, is often four iMes across 
from shore to shore. The lands are much exposed to flooding, 
and the population has long been depressed in character and 
decreasing in numbers. The magistrate of this district 'was 
Mr. Andrew Boss, an officer, who is believed to have served in 
the Boyal Navy before entering the service; and among hie 
subordinates were Mr. Johb Bax — afterwards Bax-Ironside, G.B. 
— and Mr. Leslie Probyn, brother of the well-known Gmieral Sir 
Bighton Probyn, E.G.S.1. and V.G. As will be seen, the mutiny 
administration was successful. 

4. ^AUNPUB,' area 1,566 square miles, and .population about 
one million, had long enjoyed the dpubtful blessings of a ** per- 
manent settlement ” of the land-revenue, under whidithe fiolloyr* 
ing state of tilings had come about — (the quotation is Amn an 
official report of the period];-— 
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7iie ol^aufds la the owoership ol land have ocoiured in all oases at the instai^De 
of ^ dril courts. Old ofQcials, law-agents, and money-lenders, are still supplant- 
ing those of the original proprietors that are left. As a rale they are hard, exact- 
ing, had landlords Their lai*go profits are not expended in improTing the 

estates. . . * the tenaniiy are hostile, abject, and thoroughly discontented. 

Hr. H. F. Fane was the chi^, or district magistrate at the 

(i 

commencement of the outbreak; but his place was ere long 
vacated, and Mr. Lin4, from Benares, took charge of the' district. 
It need only be here added that the country is generally flat and 
fertile, and that the chief town is a decayed Musalm&n settle- 
ment. * ♦ 

5. The last district to be mentioned is the enormous county 
called, from its chief town, MmzAPun. It consists of no less 
than 5,217 square mil4s, though the population hardly exceeded 
a million in those days. The district abounds in forests and 
mountain ranges (which is a characteristic more favourable to 
the Bfkortsman and the lover of nature th^ to the farmer or 
merchant), though the town of Mirzapur, being on the bank of 
the Ganges, has some note as a mart for produce, and for 
manufactures of carpets and ^iece-goods; and is also an entre- 
pot for cotton. The district at the time was in charge of 
Mr. St. George Tucker. , • 

Another enormous tract, originally attached to the Benares 
division, is Gorakhpur, a fragment of the ancient kingdom of 
Kosila, or Audh. But it is not included In the Commissioner’s 
narrative, and was not the scene of. {my considerable events. 
Zt is an alluvial and verdant tract lying at the foot of the 
Nepal^e Himalayas. It was abandoned in August 1857, and, 
a^er lyitig vacant fof some time, was occupied pir behalf of the 
Government by Sir Jnng Bahidur, the minister of the Alpine 
kingdom, m January 1868. The district was then for somertime 
made into a separate oommisEdoners}up> attehipts of 
Messrs. Wynyar^ Faterspn, and Bird to maintain ordtn, in the 
teeth of insurmountable difficulties, are well told by Malleson 
(voLm.p.447ff.) 

It haa been said above that the Station,” or White-tWn, of 
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Benares is at Becrole ; this is a villas three miles N.W. of tiie 
city, containing the pnblic offices, cantonments, and garden- 
houses, or “ bungalows ” of the officers civil and military ; also, 
in 1867, a mint. In May the garrison consisted of the 87th 
Native Infantry, the 18th Irregular Cavalry, and a portion of a 
Sikh Segment of Ludiina, in all about two thousand troops. 
About the middle of the month arrived news of the nlutinies at 
Meerut and Dehli, and the terrible sufferings that they had 
drawn on the Europeans at those places. The people of Benares, 
as it chanced, were at that time suffering from a dearth of food, 
’and were consequently in a somewhat dangerous frame of mind ; 
and the Hindu sepoys, scarcely concealing their fanatical asiara- 
tions for a revolution, sent away their gum or chaplain, lest (as 
they said) he should sustain harm in the coming troubles. 
Messrs. Gubbins and Lind at once addressed themselves to these 
present evils, now •patrolling the streets with parties of horse, 
now trying their powers of persuasion to obtain diminution of 
the prices demanded by the grain-dealer^, or listening to the 
reports of emissaries who— as soon appeared — gave tliem truer 
information of the .feelings of<tlfe native* soldiery than was 
obtained by. the milit^ commanders themselves. The Mint 
was fixed on as the rendezvous for the Christians in case of serious 
alarm ; but on further consideration this plan was so far 
modified that the civil residents were to congregate first at the 
collector’s dffice, a lofty building a^oining the Treasury. Here 
were amassed not only the cash belonging to the State, but also 
the jewels of the Ex-B&ni of ^he Panjab (the mother of H.H. the 
Maharaja Lhulip Singh). It was hoped t‘hat the civilians, by 
collecting there in arms, would be enabled to overawe the guard 
and save all this property, valued at more than a qiutfter of » 
million of money. * . 

It is memorable that this plan, which was crewired wi& 
eventual success, was not decided on without opposition from 
hi|^ military authority. The officer conunanding the wrtillery 
(afterwards to acquire g^eat renown as Major, and nltiaufta)^ 
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General, Olpherts) concurred with the chief engineer in thinking 
that the Secrole positions were all untenable, and half succeeded 
in impressing his strong will upon Colonel Gk>rdon, the officer next 
in rank to the Brigadier, an^ inducing him to order a retreat 
upon the fort of Chunar. But Mr. lUnd, strongly dissenting, 
refused to stir from his pogt without the decision of a council ; 
and when' the couifoil met, and Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner, 
seemed also inclined to give way, Lind and Gubbins used the 
strongest arguments against the movement. “I,” said the 
Judge, “ will go on my knees to you, to beg that you will not 
leave Benares.” “And I,” replied Gordon, “am right glad t6 
hear you say so. The move on Chunar would be ^ false one, 1 
see, knd I was persuaded into approving of it against my will.” 

This* amendment, then, being finally disposed of, the original 
design (as modified) was carried ; and the British officers pre- 
pared for the worst. That was on the 8rd of June. Next day 
the council reassembled to discuss the disarming of the 87th 
Native Infantry, and, wliile still sittuig, wore informed of the 
mutiny at Azamgarh, to be described hereafter. As they were 
dispersi]^ after haVing come to a final agreement, the roar of 
guns was heard from the parade-ground. Obedient to the pre- 
concerted arrangement, the civilians repaired to the Collector’s 
office, well armed, and took possession of the treasure. On their 
way they were fired at in crossing a bridge ; three of them were 
driving in a carriage, but Mr. Jcnkktson was on hdrseback, and 
with impulsive heroism threw himself in front of his companions, 
so as to intweept the cartridges intended for them. Such imsel- 
fishness is not often heard of, but it rests ofl the testimony of 
Mr. F. B. Gubbins, one of those jn the carriage. 

The firmg that had been heard was due to the att.ack made 
upon the sepoy lines by Colonel Neill, at the head of t\YO hundred 
of the 1st Madras Fusiliers who had just arrived from Calcutta, 
supported by Olpherts with his half-battery. The sepoys fought 
well for a few minutes, and the Sikhs, taken by surprise, joined 
them. But the resistance was quickly overpowered by rapid 
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disoWgfis of gra^ ; the sepoys were dispersed with ft loss of 
two hondred, the loss on the British side being only two officMirs 
aad'tiie like number of men. 

Next day the civilians proceeded to the lifint, which was 
hastily fortified ; the cont^ts of the Treasury were placed under 
European guard ; and Mr. Pollock, w]io had gone out into the 
district on the 8rd, began taking active measures to posh on the 
reinforcements that were arriving by driblets from Calcutta. 
Communication with Allahabad was maintained by Mr. Jenkinson, 
who took charge of the road mth a party of Native Cavalry under 
Eieutenant (afterwards Major>General) Palliser; and special 
legislation speedily bore firuit in “ a few instances of crime com- 
mitted after breakfast and avenged before dinner.” Jenkinson 
next proceeded to raise fresh mounted police, whom he sent, 
under Mr. Chapman, against some Bajputs from a village in the 
Jaunpur district, who were cutting off communication with 
Azamgarh. The force returned on 80th June after having 
inflicted severe chastisement ; but the tenacious Bajputs returned 
to the attack, and marc£ied within* nine miles of Benaires, only 
to be again trounced, after which tbdy gave nb farther Rouble. 

Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, however, continued td feel natural 
anxiety for the very important post in their charge (on which, 
indeed, depended the due advance of the troops from Calcutta 
to the Upper Provinces), and in this interest pressed earnestly 
upon the military authorities the nee^ of some more important 
and— BO to* speak — aggressive place of strength at Benares than 
the improvised defences of *the Mint. They freely c^ered 
convict-labour; abd finally obtained sanction to an estimate 
from the Government, which ^as not then in a very thrifty 
mood. The result was the erection of the fortification, irregular 
but strong,, that, standing <on the site of an old •Hindu castle, 
commands the approach at BAjghAt, whether by water or by 
land. We must pow turn for a while to Asamgarh. < 

The outbreak of the sepoys at Benares had been pssoi^pitatsd 
by evenb occurring in the vicinity. The troops at Aaamgarh 
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oottstfltdd 'of the 17ib Native Infantry, a regiment that 'had 
been lately brigaded vdth the 19th Native In&intty at Lndmow, 
and he^ contracted nmoh intimacy with mm of that regiment. 
In the latter part of May, so^e men of the 19th being on a visit 
in the lines of the 17th, a small b^t discreditable breach of 
discipline was committed on parade, which Major «Bnrroaghs, 
the officer in command, did net feel competent to notice, as he 
dared not inflict due punishment in the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. But he fortified the Collector’s office with 
loop-holed walls and sand-bags, and placed a gun in position 
guarded by those of his men whom he deemed most worthy bf 
confidence. On the 2nd June, Mr. Home, the djstrict officer, ■ 
attempted in vain to detain some treasure which had been called 
in from Benares. On the night of the following day a^ convoy 
was actually despatched with no less than seven lakhs of rupees 
under a guard of cavalry. This seems to -have been too much 
for the sepoys, who immediately sprang to arms, shot their 
English quartermaster-sergeant, and put the officers — civil ahd 
miUtpy.— to flight. The • jail-guar^ joined, releasing the 
prison^s, and thb men at’the Collector’s ofiiee murdered Lieu- 
tenant and ’Adjutant Hutchinson and seized the gun.* The 
remainder of'the white people, male and female, found a tempo- 
rary refuge on idte fortified roof,* and, when the coast was clear, 
treated on G^hfizipur. The mutinous sepoys meanwhile 
pursued the treasure, which they ‘brought back Vuth them to 
their lines, whence they ultimately departed to ll'aiz&bfid in 
Oode. On the 16th Mr. Dunn returned to Azamgarh, accom- 
panied by Mr. Venables and some mounted cdnstables placed at 
their disposal by the magiBtrg>te of GhAzipur, their primary 
object being to search for and, if possible, rescue any refugees 
who might bs.lurking in the villages. ‘ In this they \fere sucoes- 
fol, as also in getting aid of some men of the ISth Irregular 

* Thd Bepoy the A-dJuta&t vra« efterwards taken by a detoettve (to 

irhom he rashly oanflded tl^e narrative ol l^s exploit), while sertingr as a pointsman , 
en the Seet IndUn Railway* He was tri^ before the present writer, hanged; 
«« ftiie A MMm as eotUd be seen* 
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CaTRiry, seemed at first inclined to dispute their possession 

of Asamgarh. They remained, and were invested with magis' 

terial power by order of the Commissioner. Along with them 

also remained Messrs. Legge, Dod^orth, and Niblett. It is to 

be remarked that from the^2nd to the 16th Mr. Niblett, who was 

the Collector’s head clerk, had been sheltered by a Muhamadan 

colleague named Ali Baksh, who had during dl these days con* 

tinned to frustrate all attempts at the formation of a rebel 

administration, organised a native committee of public safety, 

and even contrived to send daily reports to the Commissioner at 

Benares. Ali Baksh was rewarded by promotion. 1 do not 

know whether he stUl lives, but his name deserves to be recorded 

perpetually as that of a true hero and faithful servant of an alien 

Government whose salt he had eaten. 

< 

Indeed, anxious as the writer of these pages naturally is to 
lose no fitting occasion of commemorating the services of*his 
brother-officers of the Covenanted Civil Service, he cannot for- 
bear to call attention to the singular spectacle presented at this 
crisis by the district of Azamgarh. •Abandoned by all its official 
guardians and administrators, it was Sependeift on the ^ourage 
and vigilance tof a few planters and subordinate employes. 
Venables, though in no degree the superior in moral qualities to 
Dunn, was the better man of business, and assumed the chief 
authority. It was no sinecure. On the western side the Bajput* 
clans were ifl open hostility, strengthened by a fortnight’s 
licence. “*^e police, helpless with terror, the provisional 
council unable to rule even the neighbouring villages, had not 
dared to cope with *these audacious plunderers ; and Mr. Ven- 
ables s(M>n found that he must jbry his power against tiiem in 
the field, qr be for^d to save his own life by again abandoning 
the etation.” [Official NarrMive.l* His force was small, consist- 
ing of 150 of the 65th Native Infantry# seventy-five mooted 
ctmstables, and an old gun. The enmy were numerous^ and 

* IRtia Tifae*l&y»t by Ifr. Rob«rt T«ylor, ii one of tLe beet of the e«iiM},ead 
it hm been a plmare to usd it* . , . . v 
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well-pzo'vided mth fortified places and \rith military stores. 
The first attempts against them met with bnt poor success, and 
500 of them rtormed* the police-station in broad daylight and 
released' some of their friends who had been captured and oon- 
finod there. About the 12th of ^^ly Mr. Venables, having 
managed to obtain some more (apparently frithful) sepoys, 
attacked the BAj|lots of the PalwAr clan at Eoilsa. But the 
'sepoys misconducted themselves, and Venables was forced to 
fall back on Azamgarh, pursued by the enemy at a respectful 
distance. By the 18th they had arrived, however, within two 
miles of the city. At this jxincture, fortunately, Messrs. Davies 
and James Simson„ civil officers, came in, bringing; with them ten. 
military officers marching to join the Gurkha force sent down 
from Nipal; twenty-five sabres 12th Irregular Cavahy, and a 
raw levy from Benares under Captain Catani^. The bulk of 
the 65th men at the same time returned* to their head-quarters 
at GhAzipur. With the force that remained the attack was 
resumed, while Mr. Simson remamed at Azamgarh with 
Catania’s men for the protection of the public offices, breast- 
works •having been thrown* up across -the approaches. Some 
newly-raised matohlockmen 'vfere alto posted in various parts of 
the town. Again was Venables doomed to disappointment ,* he 
found the enemy too strongly posted for attack. Presently 
he had to assume the defensive ; the defence became a retreat ; 
but for his gun and some of *his‘ horsemen he would scarcely 
have been able to retire, as he did, without serious loss. During 
the hi^t the question of retreat mi GhAzipur was seriously 
discussed, and the only voices for remainifig are said to have 
been those of James Simson, lieutenant Havelock, and .Venables 
himsdf; but iti the morning the minds o| the d^enders of 
Azamgarh were relieved by finding’ that the enemy had also 
had thdr misgivings, *aad had melted away. 

* Tbe fight of the day before ha4 been long, and Ihe loss of the 
en^y turned out th have been more severe than had been at 
fi»st irafposed. The gun haddone fatal service withits frequmit 
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dlsobargM of grape ; the horsemen, led by Yenshles tmd Xhum, 
had tised their sabres wdl ; the Balw&rs had retbed to th^ 
riUages urith the loss of two hundred and fifty of their best 
men. 

After this matters wept on quietly till the 28th Jufy, 
when news arrived of the mutiny of the 12th Cavalry at 
Sigaoli ; and then it was felt that no eonfidenle could be reposed 
in the detachment of that regiment at Azamgarh. Next day 
came news of the mutiny at Dinapore, together with a note 
from Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner at Benares, authcHrising 
evacuation, which was accordingly decided on. Zt was a dreary 
march, followgd by a long line of carts, in which the townspeople 
were removing their property. The tide of rapine closed’ on 
their departure, and the town was given up to plunder before the 
troops were well clear of the suburbs. With some difficulties and 
alarms the column adiieved its march to Gh&zipur ; but behiad 
them all was confusion. The faithful native employds having 
shared the evacuation and retreat, there waano material left for 
a committee of safety. The police-stations, with two excep- 
tions, were deserted by their occupants ; the Falw&rs seized the 
town and levied a pecuniary requisition. It deserves to be 
mentioned that the native officials of Nagra and Huhamad&b&d 
continued to conduct the,business of their posts. Their names 
were Asghar Ali and Muhamad Taki. 

On the 20ih August thw QUrkha^ arrived under Colonel 
Wroughton,* followed on the 8rd September by Messrs. Wyhyard 
and Birch, O.S. ,* and on the*20ih SeptemW Wynyard and 
Yenables, aocompaified by a Gurkha force under Colonel Shamshir 
Singh and Captain Boileau, fougjit the brilliant action at Man- 
dori (described by Mallesoa, vol. iL p. 817 ft.), in which they killed 
nearly three, hundred of the enemy and took three guns. On 
this occasion Yenables helped to take the first gun» and killed 
three reb^ with his own hand. No wonder if the rebels offinred 
« remird jor his head. Mr. Bird soon after took anidher fiarty 
of Gurkl^ out, who demoUsbed two fortsand raoooipfed ttto 
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station of Mabnl ; and this, for the time, restored the Govemmenf 
ihron^ont the district. 

Soon alter Hr. Follotk assumed charge, and — ^while amusing 
the PaJTT&rs with negotiation^fell upon the Gorakhpur rebels 
who had been driven towards him by^the Gurkhas. Aided by 
the fire of a gun well<directed by Mr. Hercules ^ss, C.S., 
Mr. Pollock drove them across the river ; and then, turning bis 
attention to the Falwirs, set out at the head of a sufficient force, 
to make a tour thrpugh their country. Having made certain 
examples of them and demolished some of their strong places, 
he brought them to terms ,* and although the district was after'- 
wards twice invaded, ^the Falwdrs never gave any further trouble. 
The 'remaining operations in the district of Azamgarh were 
chiefly military; and the successful campaigns of Longden, 
Lugard, and Lord Mark Kerr have been amply described by the 
accomplished historian of the mutiny. The town — which had 
been occupied by the notorious Kunwar Singh — ^was finally 
recovered on the 14th April 1868 ; but the victory was dearly 
bought by the death of the gallant Venables, who was mortally 
wounded, in the pulsnit of the ^nemy on that occasion. Kunwar 
Ringh was soon after driven ouk of the district, in which order 
was promptly and permanently restored. 
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OhAzIPUE, JAtiNPUB, AND mIbzApUB. 
CoNsiDEBABLE space has been given to Azamgarh, the events 

T 

there having been of a peculiar type. The original outbreak 
there exorcised a powerful influence on events in the neighbour- 
ing districts, especially Benares ; and that most important post 
itself owed its ultimate safety to the final success of the 
militaiy leaders in Azamgarh, directed and aided by the fighting 
planters. We have now to see what had been going on in the 
remaining districts. ‘ .. 

The events in the, district of< Gh&zipui: maybe disposed of 
briefly. Of jihe chief, ‘Mr. A. Boss, the Commissioner — ^Mr. F. 
Gubbins — observes that, “ his prudence and firmness as magi- 
strate had a great effect in preserving the peace of his jurisdic- 

I t, 

tion.” From the circumstances mentioned in the opening 
description ^^this had always «'been a troublesome district to 
manage ; ‘and minor disturljanGeB soon broke out. Luckily, in 
spite of the Treasury being *full of cash, the troops — ^the 65th 
Native Infantry-^did not mutiny as was so generally the case 
elsewhere. But the mutiny at Azamgarh had its effect there, 
no less than at Benares. The fugitives from Azamgarh arrived, 
as we ha'^e seen, in safety, but the district rose behind them ; 
by the 6th of June civil war became /ilmost universal through* 
out the Ghazipur district. ‘*The police were helpless, and 
robberies w^ perpetrated to the very door of the Court House 
itself.”‘’ The treasure was sent into Benares by steamer; 
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'* martial law was proclaimed,” implying the snbordinaiion of 
the civil power ; and military officers conducted expeditionB to 
the worst-behaved parts of the district where they inflicted 
exemplary punishment; by the 16th order seemed in a fair way 
to being restored. On the 7th July, however, Mr. Bax had to 
take a pai'ty (native horsemen and a handful of British troops) 
for* the protection of an indigo factory belonging to a Mr. 
Matthews, and to destroy a recalcitrant village. On the 14th 
came news of the outbreak of Eunuar Singh at Arrah, followed 
on the 27th by the yet more disquieting announcement of the ’ 
mutiny of the native garrison at Dinapore. The^ 65th had 
already aimounced that their own loyalty was only conterminous 
with that of their brethren at this station, so that the rising 
’there might be taken as the signal for a rising at OhAzipur. 

” Stilb they stood in unstable loyalty ; why, no one knows.” 
Mr. Bax proceeded with Vincent E^ire to Arrah, and the news of 
th^ memorable relief qf Arrah was followed up by the disarming 
of the 65t^ which was effected without ^bloodshed. Mr. Boss 
had the sajiisfaetion \ip which he stood almost alone among his 
colleagues at the time) of being able to carry on his duties in 
comparative tranquillity. A part of those duties was, however, 
of extraordinary character and exceptional usefulness — ^namely 
the collection of sCores, supplies, and carriage for the European 
troops constantly hurrying westward.* These modest labours 
deserved, perhaps, more recognitiop than they have* hitherto 
received. * 

In 1858 larouble v^s renewed. Eastern Qh^ipur became 
demoralised by the wake of Eunwar Singh’s final retreat. ” Far 
&om the centre station, unpierced by roads, bounded by two 
gtieat rivers, by qrossing either of which the fugitives yrould be 
in another province and uqd^ another law, that tract seemed 
teaaked out for an Alsatia.” The conditions and elements of 
drsturbaitoe that had always characterised it, and und^, which 
tike pcljbe, even in the most tranqml times, had alwayfi been 
io their werk^ now broke forth in full eoadagritUai, 
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Fog^tive sepoys, whose homes were in its inaccessible hamlets, 
formed so many centres of potty rebellion; the whole region 
was a very ant-hill of microscopic confusion. About the middle 
of ‘•May serious measures were taken with it ; and Mr. Leslie 
Probyn, C.S., having obtained the aid of a party of troops under 
Colonel Gumberlege, took the fortified villsge of Bara^n, and 
returned to Oh&zipur, after destroying the houses of the ring- 
leaders. South of the Ganges, however, order was not so soon 
restored; rapine and arson raged without repression; every 
‘person who had served the State or aided European individuals 
was murdered with every circumstance of atrocity. The police 
were thoroughly cowed by this reign of terror ; “ no language 
can describe too strongly the utter disorganisation of 'the end 
of June.” 

Early in July Mr. Bax moved out to Ballia. The rebels had 
broken down a bridge on his line of advance, but he forded 
without opposition. Ballia was evacuated; and leaving Mr. 
Frobyn there with a garrison • of Sikhs, Mr. Bax marched 
towards the confiuence of the GMgra ajid Ganges. Here he 
was in soma danger of baing surrounded, but was relieved by the 
advance of Brigadier Douglas. For a general view of this officer’s 
operations the reader should consult Malleson, vol. ii. p. 484 ff. 
The story of the civil administration of i&hfi.zipur presents 
no farther important featorest The subdivision of Zam4niawas 
held throughout August, the north and east were completely 
tranquillised, by the end of October the entire district was cleared 
of rebels. Bax was made C.B., the only subordinate officer who 
, (so far as 1 know) obtained that distinction. 

Turning to Jaunpur, we find what Mia Taylor calls “ a strange 
scene ” ;,of which the opening is easy, though not particularly 
pleasant, to relate. The conditions ipentioned in our preliminary 
description were sufficient to justify the belief that the district 
was nqi likely to escape the contagion^ of disaffection and dis. 
turbaffee. The estates had largely changed hands; but the 
ez-prbprietors, though mined, remained <on the spot and main- 
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tamed their local influence. Absorbed in agrarian quarrels the 
natives of the district seem to have made no preparation for the 
coming troubles ; the Ghristiai^ planters had been more prescient, 
and had collected together in the chief town as a place of safety. 
On the morning of the 5th Jtine, the Europeans, being all 
collected 'at the Collectorate with arms in their hands, the news 
of* the outbreaks at Benares and Azamgarh arrived. The 
Treasury-guard (a detachment of the Sikh Begiment that had 
been so unfortunately implicated at Benares) was roused to 
fury by the tidings of their comrades’ slaughter. They shot’ 
their commandant ; , and meeting Mr. Cuppage^ the joint- 
magistrate galloping down to the jail, they murdered him like- 
wise. Each man then helped himself to a bag of the silver coin 
in the Treasury, and the whole detachment, with arms in their 
hands, marched off in good order to Lucknow. 

The English first sought safety in the house of Bai Hitigan 
Lai ; but being driven thence by a turbulent Bajput clan, they 
retired^upon a factory at Bome«distance in the country, whence 
they were.bronght ili^to Befiares on the^9th June by a party of 
volunteers who went out for the* purpose. No sooner had they 
departed than ’“the plunder of the Treasury, was completed 
by decrepit old women and street boys,, who had never seen a 
rdpee in their lives” ; the bungalows* of the English wore 
plundered and destroyed. A committee was improvised by the 
natives, as at Azamgarh ; and Mr. .Fane, returning for a day, 
formally installed B^a Sheoghul&m* the head of , the l)ub& (the 
clan mentioned above) as temporary chief. TMs latter appoint- 
ment does not appear to have beep popular. The peace of the 
town was disturbed,* in the district at large no vestige of 
authority remaiaed, anarchy became universal. “ Those who 
had lost their estates under bur rule,” so writes Mr. Taylor, 
thought this a good time to regain them ; those who had not, 
thought they could make a little profit by plundering their 
weaker neighbours ; the bolder spirits thought to secure more 
brilliant advantages b;j intercourse vrith the rebel powfirs in 
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Oude; and in thiB state they remained till the amival of the 
Gtnrkhas on September 8th restored a eemblanoe of authority 
to the British GoTemment.” C^harge was then assumed by 
Messrs. F. M. Lind, and^E. G. lenkinson, C.B., both of whom 
have bgem already mentioned in these pages; with them being 
Mr. Patrick Oamegy, an “TmoDvenanted*depu^’' df idiom 
an account may be found in Malleson, vol. ii. p. S89. Of all these 
• officers it is recorded that they performed the work of soldiers 
in addition tp their own ; accompanying the Gurkhas throughout 
the campaign that led to the reoooupation of the distriet, during 
which they exhibited great gallantry in the field, and were 
most indefatigable in the performance of their duties.” (Com- 
missioner to Government, 6th November 1858.) , Nor’ should 
the names of those persons be forgotten who, though not in 
the service of the State, came forward in the general trouMe to 
aid in the maintenance of order. Of such were Messrs. Waleski,, 
indigo-planters who, “out of pure loyaUy, accompanied the 
authorities on their return to >^Jaunpur, and then shared 
the whole of the subsequent canspdign. . ^ . Hingan L51, who 
gave shelter... .. . to the Jaunpur fugitives. . . . Madhu Singh, 
Zemindar of Bisharatpur, who sheltered a considerable party 
of planters . . . and has ever since proved a loyal subject of 
Government . . . B6ja> Mahesh Narain, ever since the re- 
occupation % warm parthsin •of ours, giving ns a number of 
matchloo^en to assist our .police, and rendering every other 
assistance in his power,” and*Bija Sheoghuldm ])ub4, mentioned 
above.* Bai Hifigan Ldl re-established the' outpost of Birdkat, 
and was appointed Deputy-Magistrate and Collector ; the forces 
of the other out|^ts were strengthened, and strict orders were 
issued thgt tiie officials* in charge should eugj»ge in no raiffi 
adventures; the southern and e'astqru tracts began to settlo 
down; a rrinforeement was even sent to aid the giuoison of 
Mamg^rh; and a irebel leader (hr&dat dah4a)» who had em- 

stitfiteS himself Naib Nddn, was attacked, and made a atubbom 
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i««is^ca. He collected a force, and held .out in hie house, 
which he had fortified. Guns had to be employed, on which 
he surrendered at discretion ; and, being sentenced by court- * 
martial, was hanged along with another Muslim chief, l^is 
was on the 28th September; and the next day witness^ a 
similar expedition ^against the fort of another rebel leader, 
a.Hinda named Amr Singh, who had been planning an attack 
upon Jaunpur. A fight ensued, in which Amr Singh was killed, 
with some fifty of his men. After some minor operations, the 
Magistrate, Mr. Lind, returned to Jaunpur with his force on 
the 5th October. A few days later, he took the field again with 
the force under Colonel Wroughton, on the tidings*that Mehndi 
Hasan> a Ndgm team Oxide, bad collected fire thousand men at 
Bulttnpur, with whose aid he proposed to attack Jaunpur. On 
the .19th October the expedition arrived at Singra Man, and 
seized the Zemindar, after a good deal of trouble. The force 
then, advanced cautionsly through high autumn-crops, and 
surprised the^leaderless foe, who was routed with great 
slaughter. The mbels evscinated their fort at Chanda, and 
joined tlie force under the Ndxim, ^hi^, by this time, had 
reached Hasanpur. Finding that a great number of ex-sepoys 
were rallying round the hostile standard, Mr. Lind deemed it 
advisable to hurry up Colonel Longden^* for which purpose he 
left his camp and hastened to /aui^>ur. Dmring^his absence, 
however, ihe Gurkhas attacked the enemy, w})om they routed 
with great loss, capturing his gws, seven in number. This 
action (fought 2(HlrOotober) will be found described by MaUeson 
(voL ii. p. 819 if) . Longden then returned to Jaunpur, from which, 
however; he again moved on Singra Mau on the 22nd KoVember. 
Hnahle to make head against the inoipased force of the Ndzim 
—■now BWOrUett'to 16,000 mem— Longden held a counbil of war, 
hy, whose advice he ottM more fell back, on Jaunpur. The 
oi* the neighbparhood took heart ; the police were driven . 
ilcmh posts ; a loyal native, Pandit Eishn Karlin, was 
hSAtsa at l^gra on tlfje 24th Hoeemher, and forced to jpin his 
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sapetior officers at I'aimptir. No farther ^saster ensued. The 
rebels did not pursue their advance ; Bfija Mahesh Narain 
watched them with his levies and “ no farther occasion for 
military support occurred till after General Franks’s final 
dei»rtare from the district on the 19th February.” The 
Nizim’s nfotley array was finally attacked and di^ersed by Sir 
E. Lugard, who passed into Sh^ih&b^ in the beginning of Mc|(y. 
The only subsequent event of importance was an attack on the 
town of Machli-Shahr later on in the same month, but the 
townspeople ’defended themselves with resolution till relieved 
by the civil authorities. And thus ended the troubles in the 
Jaunpur district, in a manner most creditable to all concerned. 
Mr. Lind, an officer of remarkable capacity, has since. passed 
away, unrewarded in this world, save by the consciousness of 
duty well-performed. 

While these things were going on in the northern and eastern 
parts of the Division, it is not to be supposed that the wide* 
tract to the south, between the boundaries of the Benares 
district and those of the indepeivlent Stajie of Bewa,' could 
escape the epidemic. ' The great extent add wild, character of 
the district ot Mirz&pur have been already stated. At the time 
of the outbreak, Mr. St. G. Tucker, the district magistrate, 
had for his military force a wing of a Sikh corps, with which 
he took poB^at his cutcWry on the 21st May on hearing the 
sound of firing to the eastward. It was soon ascertained that 
the discharges were but a part of the noisy celebration of a 
native wedding ;^on which discovery the •officers returned to 
thmr dwellings, leaving the Sikhs encamped at the office. On 
the arrived a portion of the 47th Native Infantry, under 
Colonel Pott ; but by this time the Bengal sepoys had becoihe 
anything but popular with the British, and the gallant Colonel . 
was persuaded to ^ant furlough to all £ut a few trusted mem.' 
On the 8th, the Sikhs were called in jfrom iilahabi^ and 
depart«d with some freasure in their charge, leading a 
of aru^ and ammunition in th.e magasue* <M<mel 1^. at. 
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onoe threw into the rirer the spare cartridges and the nipples 
of the muskets, thus reducing that element of danger to a 
minimum, ; the rest of ttie treasure was at the same time taken 
to Benares by a river-steamer.* On the 9th the British denizens 
of Mirzdpur became alarmed by sinistfr nunours, and fled* to 
the neighbouring fortress of Ohun&r, leaving Mr. St. G. Tucker 
to bear the brunt aldhe. . On the 10th he availed himself of the 
arrival of an exceptional body of sepoys (belonging to the 60th 
Native Infantry, who'had brought ip a prisoner firom Nagode) 
to march out a few miles and chastise some marauders who 
had plundered the property of the East India 'Bailway Com- 
pany. On the 13th a party of the 1st Madras Fusiliers (Neill’s 
Begimeut) arrived, and accompanied a detachment of the 47th 
in a punitive expedition against an offending village pn the 
right bank of the Ganges, near the border of the Allahabad 
district. The inhabitants of this village (called* Gaura) had 
-been peculiarly daring in their misconduct, and prepared for 
resistance; but the men of the 47th ^ere well handled, and 
while ihe*white soldiers attacked the rebels in front, crossed the 
river with the view* ef taking them in rear. Borne of the 
leaders were captured, but the* surrdlmding had •been incom- 
plete, and the bulk of the rebels made their escape. The right 
bank of the river. was pacifled by this step, and by an almost 
simultaneous movement under Mr. *F. Walker, an “un- 
covenanted” deputy magistrate*; bdt the left bdbk required 
more serious exertions. Here a number of townships that had 
fallen into the possession of the B^'a of Benarei; were still the 
homes of the dispossessed B4jput clan, to whom they had originally 
belonged ; and their chief proclaimed himself BIga pf the 
Hundred of Bhadiii, and appointed two ag^ts {pr the collection 
of the revenue.* Not content^with thi^ display of independence, 
he then enrolled a force, •wi^ the aid of which he plundered 
his* weaker neighbours, and closed the Gfand Truzk Boad 
leading from Calcutta *to the North-West. The management of 
the B^a of Benares’s estates was at that time in eharge of 
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Kooxe, C.S., the Joint-Magistrais of l^Gtrejq^u'; and this 
o^cee offended the people by doing bis duty and vindioating 
. ^ tights of the B^ja. A native ag&nt contrived io obtain 
possession of the persons of the rebel chief and one of Ms 
agdats ; and the pair, bfing tried and condemned by a court* 
martial, vrere promptly hanged. Sentence of death was at once 
passed in return upon Moore by the popular Ve?m; and measures 
were taken to carry it into effect. On the 4th Jilly this officer 
arrived at the Indigo Factoi^ of Fdli, bnn^ngwith him another 
eet of brigands whom he had taken captive. The house was 
presently surrounded by the followers of the late chief of Bhadui ; 
and Moore and the two managers of the footory, being captured 
in a sortie,, were forthwith put to the sword. Moore’s head was 
cut off. and carried to the chiefs widow, who had offered three 
hundred rupees for it ; Lieut. Woodhouse and a party of H. M. 
64th, who came too late for rescue, had only the mcuierate 
satisfaction of l^prying the bodies. Next -day they were joined 
by Mr. Tucker with SQpie of the 47th Native Infantry, and a 
planter named Chapman came up from another direcUon. All 
was in vain, the murdeiierB could not be smroundpd ; *and they 
escaped, for the time at least. Iheir flight, however, accelerated 
the pacification of the district, which was npt again disturbed 
for more than a month. But on the llth August disturbani;e 
was rented by the imiption of the Dinapore mutineers escap- 
ing from iji^ defeat at Arrah % Vincent Eyre. They remained 
in the neighbourhood, subsisl^g by pl^der, till the 20th, when 
they set thoir fanes in the dfrection of Muzapur^ some fifteen 
hundred strong. About seventeen miles from the town, they 
were encountered by^three hundred men of Her Majesty’s 6^ 
(now the Northumberland) Eusiliers, and were inglorioasly 
routed at tiie first fire, if hey fled, into the AUffhabsA district 
On the 14th of the same month another )>art of the oBstrici was 
invaded by a party of mutineers from Haz4rib4|^i and tm the 
Sth Sep^ber the redoubted Eupwar also viaHiod it| 
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'dfflit itrmolpalitieB mtiiout doing much domage. Charge of the 
oonihern part of the distriot was then made aver to Mr. Ma^e, 
the energy officer alfeady mentioned in oonneetion vdth the > 
Banda diatriot, and his exertions were snooessfnl in maintaining 
safe transit on the Grand Trunk Boad. October went by tfan* 
qnilly ; an “unpassed ” young officer, named Elliott,* conducted 
apnocesslul attack to the north-west, in which, with some Sikhs 
and the Benares police-levy, he chastised the people of two 
notorious villages there; the guns and stores that had been 
collected at Mirz&pur were consigned to the fortress of Chun&r. 
Bebel bands traversed the district ; hut the popular mind had 
now righted, and they met with no sympathy. ' On the 16th 
December some policemen wore murdered on the Bewa border 
by some villagers who escaped. The magistrate then proceeded 
to attack the Ghaudels of Bijaigarh, who had .broken out in 
furtnerance of a family feud. A claimant to the chiefship had , 
proclaimed himself “B&jah”; and had drivemaway the Tahsil- 
d&r (native sub-colldbtor) who had attempted to serve him with 
a summdns to appear and ^nswer for his presumption at Mirzfi- 
pur. Od M^. Tucker’s approach, the pretender fled into the 
forest, where he was attacked on the morning of tlfo dth January 
1868, after a long night-march. Several of the rebels were 
^ed on the spet, others were takmi and brought to justice, a 
quantity of stolen property was recovered, and the ^idue of the 
oflbnders fled across the river Sone. Soon after this, it became 
apparent to Mr. Tucker that the B^jah of Singraoli was giving 
them countenance, and preparing to defend the fort of Gabrwar, 
in which some of them were probably hsilbbured ; and a mes- 
sehger was sent to warn him of the probable consequences. But 
the {NrOdamatfon of the amnesty stayed farther proceedings; 
and thus the story of Mirzdpur in revolt comes to*an abrupt 
tesminatiesu Besides Mr; St. G. Tucker and his assistants Elliott 
WalhSTi tim Commissioner's report makes fovouraMe mention 
(df Ihe Btija od Eimtit and hm brothtt^ 
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BOHILOUND/ 
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The province of Bohelkhand, or Bohilcund, as more conunonly 
spelt, vas (in the North-Western Provinces) the one in which 
British power, was most completely overthrown. It will not, 
therefore, present materials for the treatment hitherto pursued. 
Bistead of the narratives of administration more or less main- 
tained, and expedients, pften successful, to* cope with the dis- 
oi^anisation consequent on the evil deeds of the sepoys and the 
temporary paralysis of lawful au^ority, wo^have noyf to deal 
with reports of disaster unfetrievM, murder unavenged, attempts 
at flight, hiding, escape, or — at most — successful adventure. 

This sub-province — ^bounded on the west and south by the 
Ganges, Sn the north by'the sub-Himalayan range, on the east 
by Oude— constituted a civil division containing six diskicts, 
besides the protected state of ilimpur ; it comprised over eleven 
thousand square and the population w^s over flvemiUions, 
of whom the msiforify were Hindus, a considerable minority 
being Jduhamadans, mostly F«thans descended from Afghan 
nuhtary colonistst , The past history of the country is peculiar, 
and has been more prominently ^brou^t before the general 
reader than that of most parts of India* In the d^y .pf the 
. ^reat Mughul empme of the middle ages it was oocnpied llty 
* Afg^rnn •military adventurers, who subdued, without extar* 
minating, the Hindu pojpnlation, and established a eenu^nde- 
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pendent principality under a dynasty of their own. In the last 
half of the eighteenth century, this family being represented by 
a minor, power devolved upon his guardian, Bahmat Eh&n — 
known by his title of “ HAfiz,” or Protector. The land, being 
fertile and lying on the borders of Au^h (or Oude), attracted 
the attention of its neighbours. In 1773, when the Mahrattas 
had been for the timS expelled hrom Hindustan, the Nawab of 
Oude, who was titular Yazir of the empire, obtained from the 
Court of Dohli sauotibn to chastise the Bohillas, who had been 
intriguing with the Mahrattas, and to occupy the country. The 
English ruler, Warren Hastings, agreed to assist, a proceeding 
for wUch he was severely censured ; his conduct formed part of 
the Parliamentary impeachment of which Mr. Hastings was 
afterwards the object, but the count was not sustained. lu 
another work^ I have attempted to show that the verdict was 
a just one, in spite of the unfavourable opinion so strongly 
expressed by Macaulay in his famous Essay. He that as it 
may, the resistance of the Bohillas was gvercome at the battle 
of Kattrtft (23rd April 1774), where the Protector was slain. 
After the*oonqueBt under Lalce) Bohilcund’fell, with the rest of 
Hindustan, jnto the hands of the British, and became part of 
what are now called the North-West Provinces. 

, In 1857 Bohilflund was (as it is still, .indeed) a' Division, or 
Oommissionership, consisting of six districts, which were called, 
respectively, Philibhit, MorMfi,b^^5, Bijnaur, Bareli (or^Bareilly), 
Badaon, and Shahjahanpur. [There was a small encla/ve of in- 
dependent territory held by the Naw4b of B4mpnr, a descendant 
of the old reigning family of Bohillas.] The first was a forest 
tract at the foot of the Eamaon hills, and the events these call 
for no particular remark. Bijnaur .was held /or a time, and 
then perforce abandoned, by ^e magistrate of the distract, Idr. A. 
Shakespear {vide Malleshn, vol. iii. p. 400 ff., for an interesting 
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ac^oimi of the interregnom that ensued), Baidaoh also lEgeoted 
itB,BntiBh chief, Mr. WlUiom Edwards, whose escape has h^en 
glanced at in treating of events at Farrhlch&bid. Of the doings 
of the civil officers at the other three we have pretty full accounts, 
of .Vhich on epitome may be here given. 

In the district of Morid&btd the senior officer was the judge, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Oracroft Wilson, of whose energetic 
character a description was ^cn in the chapter on events in 
Meerut. The other officers were Mr. C. B. Saunders (subsequently 
Besident at naidar&bS.d), district magistrate, and Mr. J. S. Camp- 
bell (brother of Sir G. Campbell, M.P., and afterwards Judge of 
the Chief Court of the Punjab). As these officers were nqt only 
of much lower standing in the service, but also devoid of his 
peculiar local knowledge and experience, the Judge volunteered 
the direction, of affairs, an offer which was at once accepted by 
the Government of Agra. His first step was to ride over to 
Bdmpur and endeavour to enlist the sympathies of the chieffi 
of that small state on the British side. This was on the 14th 
of May. On the 18th, hearing tfiat a party of mutiheers was 
approaching from thd westward, Wilson went out fo aftaefc them 
with some troopers, whoVad come to their homes in the district 
on furlough, and a detachment of the 29th Native Infantry, of 
which the head-quarters were stationed at Moridabad. The 
troopers behaved well, tmd a number of prisoners were taken, with 
cash in their possession, who lumed lOut to belong to the 26 th 
'Native Infantry, a detachment that* had mutinied—as already 
related— «t Musafamagar# Next morning, the force having gone 
back to MoridAbtSi, some more mutineers were seised in that sta- 
tion, and one of them was shobby a man of the 29th, Hnlu^ily, 
the dead man proved to Iw hrotb^ to another of the 29th, and on 
this becoming known some men of «that corps— who had doubtless 
been already tampered with and prepared for mutiny -~hi}mied« 
to the jail where t£e piisonerB were confined. Witii the omn- 
nivanepof the guard they threw open the jtdhndaasbg aU tire 
convii^ of whatever class. Wilsw monoid his haras ai^ 
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to tho spot, aeooinpanied by Bome military offiears ; biit, finding 
tbe task beyond tbe st^gtb of his party, turned round and 
off to a neighbouring garden where there was a body 
of the Nuw4b’8 eavalry encamped. Here he was refused 
assistance in insolent teni^s ; but, not *to be baulked, he next 
hastened' to the Hn^ of the 29th, where he fotmcl that the 
adjutant of the regiment had a]||ady gone after the convicts 
with a party of faithful sepoys. Having persuaded a non- 
commissioned officer to follow hirfi with a few men, Wilson 
pursued and captured some of the convicts, having been in the 
pursuit at one moment surrounded and obliged to shoot three 
of them in self-defen^. Some villagers came to 'the spot on 
hearing the firing, and with their aid nine more were secured. 
Altogether, inoludiilg captures made by the adjutant, the Officers 
had recaptured no less than 150 of the escaped prisoners. That 
day the ladies took refuge in the Court-house and in another 
building, where they were resolutely guarded by some natives, the 
head of the Collector’s office (Jjiw&d Ali) standing*Sentry ovmthe 
door vnth, a drawn sword. In .the afternoon the R&mpnr cavalry 
were reported'by their native eopimandaht to be in a state of 
insubordination amounting to mutiny; and a parade of the 
Company’s troops in xmdress was ordered for 5 ?.i(. At that 
hour the Judge pbooeeded, purposing to/address the men, and 
rode up to the gtms which were ppint^d at him, the prtillerymen 
standing by them with lifted portfires. Overawed by his bold 
bearing, they let him pass without*firing. The British officers 
joined him here ; btft the sepoys had not pa{,aded as ordered.* 
Being allowed to provide themselves with ball-cartridge, however, 
az^ assured tihat no treachery wait meant, they at length emerged 
ttw. their hnts^ and assembled on the parade-ground. A hollow 
sgnare having been fonned, Ifr. Wilson delivered hisliarangue, 
concluding by sisearing Uj^n the Bible that, he would use his 
hifiuenee with the Oo^erhor-General to pardon ihe past offences. 
!]?he46cn took an oatir U fidelity ih turn ; confidence ^kras re- 
ftoeed; md a ^neta( feeling ensued that all was lafs £or the 
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time. Next day the native officers busied themselves in soothing 
men, a party of whom followed Lieutenant Clifford cmd a 
pturty of troopers in punishing some Gujars of a village eight 
.miles off, trho had opened prematurely the campaign of plundw. 

On the, 21st a mob hrom Bampur advanced on Mor4d£ib&d 
flying the green flag of martyrdom, and led % a policeman of that 
city dressed in green, in tokei^f being a soldier of the Crescent. 
Wilson went out to meet them at the bridge of boats, accom* 
panied by some troopers an(l a party of the 29th, under Captain 
Faddy, of that regiment. The leader and a dozen others were 
arrested, and the rest fled; the prisoners were handed over 
to the B&mpur authorities on the following day. The next ten 
days were signalised by minor adventures and expeditions, in 
some of which the-29thmeu showed a good s'pirit, and not a day 
passed without the untiring Judge going to their lines and •con- 
versing with the native officers and men. 

But the fact was that all these exertions were in vain. With 
the exception, possibly,* of Sikh and Gurkha corps, eyery regi- 
ment in the Bengal apny had long «8ince been inoculated with 
the virus ; and on the l*st of June rumours becamh current that 
the brigade at Bareilly had mutinied en masse. It soon became 
certain that the 29th would follow the example, and the civil 
officers attempted to remove the treasure. Wbule loading it oh 
tumbrils they were guarded with wonderful fidejity by two native 
officers, who at length interppsed their*own bodies between the 
Judge and the Collector on <one side and the loaded muskets 
levelled at them* on the other. The officers* civil and military, 
then thought, and thought rightly, that they had done all in 
their power. A little after 3 o’clock, in a blazing sun, four 
En^sh (^ers, lour ladies, and a discharged J^tish gunner, 
set off on their forlorn march to M3erut, attended by twehfy-fl'ra 
troopers of the Sthdrr^ular Cavalry and some of the 
men. On the road they met with much kindness. ** Teiare were 
^ed, a&d milk waa cffiered by vfllagezs while we waited it &eir 
village^.fffft^eoffi^of the 29^^ who ever a^gpeared. Oh 
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the bridge at Garhmnbteswar the refugees were met by Mr. 
Fleetwood Williams; (^d about 6 o’clock in the morning of 
Friday, June 5th, they reached Meerut. Here the British 
refugees were hospitably received by their companions in mis- 
fortune, while the faithful horsemen of liieir escort wero promoted 
on the spot by the general commanding the division. 

Thus ends the narrative of themiutiny at Mordd&bdd, and of 
the attempts made by civil officers to check or retard it. For 
some time to come Mr. Wilson and his troopers were occupied 
in collecting revenue and keeping the peace on the eastern side 
of the Meerut district, separated from Bohilcund by the river 
Ganges, as already related in our chapter dealing with events 
in that district. It was not till towards the end of October that 
he was again engaged in the affairs of Bohilcund. 

In the meantime, we may torn to see what had been going on 
at Bareilly, the chief town of the division. Here were posted 
Messrs. Bobert Alexander, the Commissioner (an accomplished 
gentlemsip of good Irish family), G. D. Baikes and D. Bobertson, 
Judges ;fcJ^ Guthi4e, district ’magistrate; G. B. Pasley, joint 
magistrate — all of the Civil Service; Blrs. Hay (civil surgeon) and 
Hansborough (superintendent of jail), with Dr. Buch (Principal of 
college), and several minor officials. The force (consisting of half 
a battery of field* artillery, the 8th Irregular Cavalry, the 18th 
and 68th Begiments Bengal Native Infantry), formed a brigade 
commanded by Brigadier Sibbald, C.B. There wbre also a 
number of clerks and European tradesmen. The ladies and 
children were sent to Naini T^, in the Eamaon hills, on the 
receipt of news of the Meerut mutiny and massacre; on the 
Slst May the infantry and artillery broke loose from the rantrol 
of their officer|, but the cavalry were, still considered staunch. 
Indeed, in the earlier days Of the Mutiny, it was universally 
hoped that the “Irregulars” would escape the contagion. 
And this particular corps had borne privation and '’done good 
serviee in the Burmese’war, .four years earlier. It will'^be seen 
that those i^o remaped true vindicated tiiese e;q>ectation8 by 
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the most faithfol and valiant conduct. Mr. Alexander had done 
whAt he could to keep the peopk of, the city quiet, but a 

* number of the Muslim citizens were evidently in an excited 
and, untrustworthy condition Aie landlord of a township 
called Ki&ra, in the imifiediate vicinity, combined with them, 
though a Hindu. A grandson of the ill-siarred “Protector,” 
of the last century — KhAn Bah^idur Khnn — ^professed to second 
the Commissioner’s exertions ; and a Maulvi attached ilie 
College delivered a discoursc*at the Mosque, showing that it was 
unlawful to rebel against the Government. But on the : ^th May 
TTbAn BaMdnr had an interview with Mr. Alexander, in which 
he candidly ^clared that “ the case was hopeless ” ; and, taking 
his hand, said, “ Provide for your own haf 'ly.” When, there-, 
fore, on tho morrow, the now -5 of the mutiny was known, it 
found Mr. Aletander to some e\t(nt prt pared. Though ailing 
at the time, he contrived to mount his horse and ride to a pre- 
concerted rendezvous, in the cavalry lines j and there he met 
Colonel Colin Troup, wlfb, in the absence of the Brigadier, pro- 
posed that all present should ride with him across country m the 
direction of Naini Ttil. *Mr. Guthrie, the rnagistmte, however, 
preferred to remain with Lieutenant Mackenzie, of the 8th, and 
try the effect of one charge with the cavalry. The attempt failed, 
and then they followed fjip rest of the fugitives,* accompanied by 
twenty- five good and faithful horsemen, almost all native officers. 
They did ifot loiter long on the road, teaching Naini TAl on the 
morning of the 1st, say seventy-five miles in about twenty-four 
hours. The station* civil and military, was %t once given up to 
rapine, arson, and murder. Messrs. Bobertson, Hay, and B. 
Orr (tbe last an uncovenanted deputy-collector), took refiige in 
the house of a Mfihamadan sub-judge, where they ^ere murdered 
by ruffians of the town. A like fate oyertook Messrs. 

and Buch. Dr. Hansborough defended his jaU till it was broken ; 

• he mana|[^ to conceal himself during the night, but was 

in the morning and brought before Ehtn Bah&dor, by wkrae 
aentenoe he was put to death. This forme an indelible 
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on Shin Bahadur’s career. The officers of the 18th Native 
I&fantry were spared by their men, but some afterwards fdd 
^ughtered in a village ; others were protected and eventually 
rescued. The Brigadier was shbi by his orderly as he was ridin|; to 
the cavalry lines. Lieutenant Tucker, <>of the 68th, was slaugh* 
tered by .his own men as he was mounting his horse °in front of 
thg o^ecers’ mess-house. An Irish lunatic, named Healy, appears 
to have been the only white man who was spared ; he was dis- 
covered in confinement when Bareilly was re-occupied by Sir 
Colin Campbell a year later. Altogether, some thirty-five adults 
wen slain in cold blood, besides an almost equal number of 
children. It is no Imputation upon Messrs. Albmider and 
Guthrie to say that all this crime and suffering might have been 
• diminished, if not entii'.'>y avoided, had the place been in tharge 
of a Wilson or a Guhbins. Such men are exceptional; Mr. 
Alexander, though in bad health and deceived by his native 
advisers, took all ordinary measures ; but the non-official com- 
munity omitted to send away^ their families while it was yet 
possibib, dr to repair to the ^^ointed rendezvous themselves in 
good time* and the ’military officers fe]!,* as soldiers should, in 
the discharge^)! their duty. Still, it can hardly he'said that all 
possible precautions were taken ; and the events at Bareilly are 
nqt among the most creditable occurrenbes of the time. The 
fact is that the events of the time were so startling that no 
one who was an eye-witness would think of judging* severely 
officers who, in a position of responsibility, were taken by 
surprise or thrown off their balance. They wer^ not bred to war 
— cradled, indeed, in a long and profound peace ; used to the 
most complete and obsequious deference firom all by whom* they 
were surrounded ; suddenly assailed by forces «on which they 
had never reckhned, and whiph they were wholly without the 
means of appreciating or rehisting. , 

The departure of the authorities from Bareilly was dearly un- 
a'^dable.in the circumstances ; they%ere uot blamed ; alkd Mr# 
4i^nder nltimaiei^ obtained the 8rd.; class Order cl the Bath, 
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jEhfia Bahadur assumed the reins of poirer, a aatiye oQosv 
named Bakht Eh&u becoming commander of the troops* MDiajr 
' Hindus of distinotion joined them at first, remainder bowed 
to tbs blast. The distriet fell info total anarchy; the peo{i3e 
(as Mr. J. ^glis, the writer of the principal Narrative relates), 
*' at once rose, not so much in rebellion agi^nst the British as 
against all government ; every man ” (it is the old story) “ i»rp- 
pared to wreak his vengeance on his private^foe, or take violent 
possession of land to which* he considered himself to have a 
claim.’* A Hindu, named Sobha B&m, who had served in the 
British Commissariat, was appointed Ditedn (finance oOmmis* 
sioner) of the district; other officials, Hifidu and Musalp&n, 
were appointed to various posts ; the bankers suspected of pro* 
British ^sympathies were tortured and despoiled bf their money; 
on the 11th June the sepoys left for Dehli, under Bakht Eh&u ; 
an income-tax and property-tax of 10 per cent, was imposed ; a 
semblance of authority was established, which, however, did not 
extend far beydnd the' confines pf the town. Measures were 
taken to secure the co-operation o/ jjhe Thdhj/ra (leaders df the* 
B^'put clans), and sevSrpl of ^hem tendered their allegiance 
with the usual propitiatory gifts. The British, ,mider Colonel 
Bamsay, continued to hold the Eamaon lulls and to defend 
Naini Til against all coders. . 
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CHAPTER X. 

BOHILOTTND. 

Lst us now tu]|^ to the adjoining district of ShiQyal^inpur, 
* where equally tragic events, if on a smaller scale, had been going 
forward. On the 17th May Mx. Bramly — ^whom we have seen 
doing'gDod service in connection with Aligarh—made over ohai|||i 
of the district to Mr,. Mordaunt Bicketts,4k £ai|d, if unavoid^ 
able, i^st^ce of "swopping horses while crossing a stream.*’ 
Mr. Ricketts was a, man of> chivalrous ^courage and romantic 
character ; buf he had no local knowledge or influence, and could 
only adopt tlie ordimuy precautionary measures. The 28th 
Native Infantry was the corps present, and the officers believed 
that about five hundred of the men, of whom 150 were Sikhs, 
might be trusted to remain faithful if the remaindbr were to 
rebeL On the 81st May~~the day of the Bareilly mu^y, and 
tha date believed to have been fixed *on by the epnspirairars for 
^general insurreol^n, had not events beed precipitated at 
Mdamt^ihe regiment broke out. .The English were at church, 
the day bnng Sunday. A small parly of the worst characters 
an»Bg the aspoys nant to the btdMing, and rushed in, 
amned swords and clnbB * Bleketts was at once out down, 
ladies climbed into the belfry. Smne other officers were 
ih escaping, or neur the lin^. But the residne were 
resenad, lor the time, by the better-idispostd sepojrs, ana held 
a as.to titeh«beet future fyimm. As the bun^dotm 

* * A m 
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of ^ statum were by this time in a blaze, it was decided by the 
•next senior officer, Mr. Charles JenMns,tbat the non>combatanis 
should be at once escorted to Powa^n, the fort of a neighbouring . 
natite nobleman, who, however, refused (from mere timidity) 
to take th«n in. This was the same chief who, in a later 
stage, qf affairs, assumed courage to kill the celebrated “Maulvi ” 
j 'S.' They accordingly passed on to the -civil station “Of 
.{uh'amdi, not far off, wherq, they were hospitably received by , 
''the district'Officer, Mr. Thomason. Twelve officers, a sergeant, 
seven ladies, and two children, reached Muhamdi on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd June. All, I believe, were ultimately slaughtered. 
Mr. A. Smith, the Assistant-Magistrate, was left behind 'sick, 
and wa§ at once murdered by the mutineers. They then pro- 
ceeded to Bosa, the sugar-factory of Messrs. Garew‘, which they 
plundered and burned. The gentlemen in charge of the property 
escaped with their lives, but afterwards perished in the 'Oude 
jungles. Sevex) Europeans in all had been.mtu:dered in the first 
outbreak ; some well-disposed Muslims gave the bodies decent 
sepulture in the church-yard. ‘The dSehSance of the British 
Government :tras proclainSed, and the usual effort^were made to 
create a native administration, under a local chief, the Nawfib 
Ghuldm E&dir Ehin. ,The remainder of the official Narrative is 
devoted to a description of this interregnum, and to the 
characterisdtion of the namerous faithful natives (official and 
non-official) who continued to corres 3 )nd with the Commissioner 
at Naini TAl ; it is observable that of all these only one took 
service, even ostaisibly, under the rebels. Their administration 
lasted until the SOtb April 1868 ; adopting — so far as possible 
— ^the methods, and even the phraseology, of the British system, 
which was restmed ^thout difficulty after the rebels had been 
driven out. This restoration tookTl^ce on the 2nd of May. 

Meanwhile, affatrs in Bareilly had gone from bad -to worete.^ 
The Hindu leaders chafed ^der the rule of ihe-PathAns (so are. 
the InSiiah A^hfins named), aiM £han BahAdur ,fi>and hime^ 
raise aeonsiderable a^y, whidh ui^ii^aAely rose to 
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twenty-nine battalions and forty-four squadrons. These quarrels, 
and the continued reports of British successes in the surrotind- 
ing districts, caused constant trouble at Bareilly and elsewhere* 
in Bohilcund; while the u&molested presence and occasional 
resistance of a large party of British* at Naini Tfil, under the 
Commissioner, Golquel (now Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir) 
H. Bamsay, acted as a perpetual menace and thom-in-the-side. 
On the morning of .the 2nd October it was determined to make 
a display, and an attempt to recover lost prestige. Under pre- 
tence of having received a patent with a dress of honour from 
the rebel Court at Dehli, Eh&n Bahd.dur held a solemn durbar. 
But it was a festival* of Herod. Attended by his* ministers, in 
gala costume, mounted on elephants, and followed by a shouting 
' rabble, the usuifper proceeded, gorgeously appareled, to d garden 
near the town, where preparations had been nnade for the 
solemnity. He took his seat, facing the crowd, like an Imperial 
Satrap. After his investiture a royal salute was fired. And 
then a messenger from Behli^ stepping 'softly Iwhind the great 
* man,* whispered in his ear, that the rebel head-quarters there 
had been stoHued by the Briti^, an^ Chat the king — his foun- 
tain of honbhr— was a captive in their hands. Turning as pale 
as his complexion would permit, Ehan Bahddur rose and left 
the assembly ; libr did he ever after t^e part in public civil 
proceedings. . . • 

About this time authentic intell^ence began to reach Wilson, 
on the farther side of the Ganges^ of the presence of Christian 
refugees of various* classes and of both sei^d in the villages 
of Bohilcund. In the beginning of October, he and his faithful 
followers (of the 8th Irregular Ckvalry) had allowed thescnselves 
a fortnight to rest. On the morning of thfi 20th, being at 
Aligarh with "Stc. Bramly, h» opened a le^er broughl over by a 
couple of native messengws, addressed to the Chief Civil Officer 
at Memit. It proved to be foom Captain J. 7. Gow^, and 
oontyined *' a touching appeal for* the nescue of himielf and 
thirty other Christians, survivors of the Bareilly massacre,” 
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iittd now ocmoealed at a village near to the tovni d EaUUm 
(3ie Boene of Hifiz Bahmat Ehin’s de^t and death in the 
last century). Sending word to the Ohief Oosunissionar at 
Agra, Ur. Wilson left a note for Qowan (written in tibe (Sreeh 
character) .with Iifr. Bramly, which the latter ]promiBed to send 
on to Qowan with the Chief ConunisBionAr’s r^ply. When it 
arrived from Agra. The purpose of Wilson’s note was«>to 
inform Gowan that, whatever might be<>the decision of the 
Government, he (Wilson) would surely he at a certain ford on 
the 28th, prepared to rescue the refugees. When the Chief 
Cmnmission^s answer arrived, one of the messengers took it, 
with Wilson’s enclosed, to the village where Gowan and •some 
six of his companions, adults and infants, were awaiting his 
return — ^with what anxiety may be partly imagined. When the 
envelope was 'hastily opened, nothing at first 'appeared hut a 
precept from the Government offering a reward of ten thotisand 
rupees “ to an^ native who would escort in, safety to Aligarh all 
the Christian refugees now lying concealed in Bohilcund.” This 
was cold comfort ; and Gowan, with sinking <>heart, Wjus in the 
act of destroying the envelope when he felt the ^enclosure and 
read Wilson’s Greek note. Great ae had been his disappoint* 
ment was the consequent reaction. It is on record that the 
seven forlorn creatures, who felt that they had passed from death 
into life, feli simultaneous)^ upon their knees in the shed where 
they were'lurking, and offered their tribute of pious thanks to 
the Almighty ; and a historical painter could hardly desire a 
more pathetic subject finr his art. Eaitteniag, then, to his 
earthly protectors, the native villagers, Gowan consulted aitia 
them : and the result of the consultation was the despatch of a 
seo<md letter, wintten in Greek like that to whfoh it was a retdy, 
and fixing another rmimom for the ,2pth>— the earliest date, as 
it would seem, on which he could conm down with his em3|stt^ 
to the iplver-Bide. Wilion received tiiis noteat 7 rjt. of H&e SSHi. 
In ano^er hour be l&d sorted wiGi IfiO iKaiMnnea and.lmxr 
ImH eftphuitSs And tho mixvB B/t&o&tm Aa 
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only ptatson to 'whom the eeeret of their destmation was ton- . 
fided. It was a eeart^ of daiiger ; Eh&n Bah&dmr had some 
five thodeand men m the neighbourhood (eome of whom eoon 
afterwards foofi^t only too ^ell I), but Wilson secured the boats 
at the ford of £nohla <the first that be had named to Gowan), 
amused the wiemy;wiih feints, and then, marching* in the cold 
entnnm night thirty miles down the river, reached the place 
where he expected, the refugees, only to meet with fresh dis- 
appointment. ^To out a long stoty short, Wilson reached the 
fort of Eddirgaiy early on the morning of the 81st, got a break- 
fast out of the " Naw&b ” (as the man in charge called himself), 
by a mixture of boldness and conciliation, and hAd the pleasure 
soon after of receiving a cart, escorted by matchlookmen, and 
containing Gowan, with Sergeant and Mrs. Belcham, sttid their ' 
children. The good native officer, Buland Ehtn, when he saw the 
children, turned aside to hide his tears, and muttered, “And 
these are the darlings whom those infidels seek to murder — 
God’s curse on them ! ” *011 the 2nd Novembfer Wilson’s party 
marched with tibpm into .Al^arh, and the following morning 
broughf them safdly into Meei^ut. * !l^ia is only one specimen of 
the wi8dom*and courage of this truly remarkable man, whose 
humanity was only equalled by his energy. First and last, 
Mr. Wfison was instrumental in rescifing sixty-four Christian 
refugees in Bohilound ; and Bur|ly, pf all the gallapt “ Cucheny 
Hussars” of the time, none better deserved the honours that 
he received, or the subsequent prosperity that awaited him 
in his long retimment in New Zealand. ,The behaviour of 
his foUowers was excellent; andi he lived for months among 
thsm, i^psakiag Persian and Hindustani, and wessihg the 
dmss and aocoukonaits of a native officer. * He told a tale of 
his meeting Its, Cooks in this disguise, which showhl a vein of 
huiaonir. On anotiimr docasion he rode up jnst in time to 
IMWVSttt his men Mng attacked) by the daring Paterson . 
lyjHpdsnti sdio nustook them Im Gowan hlso did 

^uplp^n^l tl^Si Vfisjtep? It was net till May 
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that Wilson rotnrned to Mor&d&b&d, which he had left as a 
, fugitive nearly twelve months before; when he did retnm he 
was accompanied by Captain G-owan, and by Sergeant Belcham, 
promoted to Sergeant-Major. Kh&n Bah&dur and his Diwdn 
made good their escape, and — so far as I am aware— were never 
again authentically heard of. • 

It only remains to state briefly what was the state of popular 
feeling in Bohilcund at the tune. It is Mr. Alexander’s deliberate 
opinion that, neither from fact, document, or oral testimony, 
can it be inferred that there had been, out of the lines of the 
regiments, any organised conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
existing Government, or tHe establishment of one to take its 
place. The nature of the administration that ensued aids — ^in 
his opinion — ^to disprove the idea of any pre-existing plot ; though * 
there might be deemed to be something suspicious about, the 
early adhesion of the Hindu landholders. But it is quite certain 
that many Hindus^especially among the, moneyed interest- 
held aloof from the first, and of the rbst a good number ,Boqn fell 
away. No early communication vitk Dehli was traced^as would * 
have been surely the case 4f 'the cising, as a politi($al movement, 
had been pre-concerted ; though after Eh&n Bahfi^ur’s usurpa- 
tion had been consummated, he naturally aspired to the 
sanction of “ Imperial *’ patronage and countenance. * 

Furthermore, both among Muslims and Hindus, tiiere were 
not wantiflg many who preserved rheir fidelity under the most 
searching trials. Thus, Bodr-ud-Din, the Kotwdi, or Head 
Inspector of Bareilly, Amir Ali, and Zakaria Eh&n, of the 
Bevenpe Department, Abdullah JEhAu, HotwAl of Fhilibhit, and 
a few native subordinates, accompanied their European o&een 
to Naini fdl, and remained there with them, at oonsiderable 
personal inconvenience to them8Ave.s,i till the restoration of 
order in May 1858. Four other native officials remained in 
their d^cte, doing snoh serribe as was poaaible; like the 
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assist the rebels, the CiomiQissioner mentions seven prominent 
Hindiis and a Mnhamadan. Of the first three (Rajput land* 
holders of Bynaur district) he says that they “ displayed valiant 
deeds against the common dhemy”; adding that *‘aU their 
strength, and all their pecuniary resoumes, were put forth to aid 
the Government and«re*eBtabllsh order ” ; when unsuccessful, two 
ofmiem retired beyond the Ganges, the third falling into the 
hands of the rebels. . 

Others, it should be added, kept up a correspondence with the 
Commissioner at Naini T&l ; and, though they may have been 
somewhat in the position of trimmers, it must be remembered 
that the mere act of ‘writing to the British authorfties at such a 
time was one of considerable danger, and if discovered would 
^have cost them their lives. 
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OHAETER XI. 

OOKOLUSION. 

• 

ksD thia brmgB me to the conolimdon of my task. 1 have not 
thought it fiecessary to trace the doingfi of the civil officers 
beyond the confines of Hindustan Proper — or the North-West 
Provinces — of which alone 1 have personal 'knowledge, and in* 
regard to which there are full civil official Narraiwe$ forth- 
coming. But 1 hope the reader will pardon me if— seeing that 
it was here that the revolt arose, and had its focus— 1 add a 
few words as *to the ^probable origin of’ this g^eat disaster. 
Frequent allusions have been made m the coufse of ournanrative* 
to discontents arising from the transfer of ladded property under 
decrees of Court. But this painful consequence, of civilisation 
would never by itself cause a general rebellion ; so long, at least, 
as the Government was* strong. We have seen Mr. Alezander’e 
opinion as to the absence of evidence in respect of a general, 
pre-arranged, national rising ; imd w« have, I think, had reason, 
in studying the other narrafivra, to concur in his view. Had 
there been suchu wide-spread and well-organised plot, it would 
seem that one of two things must have occurred. EiGier those 
loyal tribes, and chiefs, who*afterwards held aloof from the 
revolt or actively jdned in its suppression, would have c^veo 
informatioft to the authorities when th^ were tsib^pered with 
or else (if we are to. suppose that {hey*wWe left out) the eoa^ 
raters and their emissaries must have acted with Siqpeiriiiaaait 
Wisdom Imd vigilance pt sdsating those on whom they preotipeth 
end injmeping back all knowledge of what wee going on iem 
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those they oonld not bHng themselTes to iirost. On the othiv 
heaa4 genend as ires the indiscipline and high the pnatorian spirit 
among the native soldieni, the stipp(»Hi that they immediatdy 
received at places like Pehli'and Caimpore leads me (in my 
individnal capacity) to believe that political discontent, and even 
political* incendiarispx, must have had a considerable share in 
causing the outbreak. I do not say that 1 am supported by con* 
elusive authority; bpt it is my own humble though unhesitating 
opinion that Azimulla, the Nona's Secretary, returned from 
Europe in 1866 with a readiness to rebel, founded on a belief 
in the weakness of Britain, a^ the will and desire of Bussia to 
use the Persian troublb as a stepping-stone to an attack on British 
India. That he fell into communication with Queen Zinat of 
'TDehli, of whose discontents I had . some personal knowledge 
when serving under Mr. Simon Fraser in* the DebJl territory in 
1864/ That the scheme of lestoring the Mughal Empire with 
Mahratta agency (the status jfuo ante precediqg British conquest) 
about this time occurred to*the Queen and to others. And that 
‘they mwl in the disorderly and^ contumacious spirit that had long 
been growing dn the Bengal army,*a ptock of esplosive matter. 
Lastly, that <they found, in the greased cartridges, the spark of 
fire wherewith to ignite the mine that, as they hoped, was to 
blow into the air all that obstructed* the execution of their 
designs. ^ ’ 

It was certainly, to change the metaphor, a most unht^y 
fioineideBCe that, while the germq of political discontent were 
fittUB fenaesting at*DehU, simulated by events in the Crimea 
end in Pema, there should have been sucL a nodus for the 
xeccftion of Hxft poison as was *|Nresented by the condition of 
Am Bengid am^. It was at one tiqoe thou^t that rehgioas 
fsaatidiha cohtributed another unhappy factor to 1!he geoarsl 
CQnliisioaj and of this khere may be sozpe evidence, but it 
ii neither abundant nor strong. That these was anylhit^ 
hhss.a nniveml lear of Christianity hong {uopsgated tiy toree 
jiagr la lirirly daubM. IVZHBioXUUC^ 170^6 thill 
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making lumstial efforts, nor was the Government giving them 
any nnnsaal countenance or aid. Their schools, in which 
the study of the Bible was imperative, wWe attended as willingly 
as were the Governmental schools from which the Bible was 
excluded. But there was one religion, warmly acknowledged 
wherever the system of caste existed; 'the worship «f ''the 
Almighty Bupee.” Men whose neglect of ritual observances 
had led to their excommunication were heavily fined on re- 
admission to the intercourse of their respective brotherhoods: 
and an all-powerful Government could always expose its tropps 
to these penalties. More than ^ generation had elapsed since 
a sort of passive mutiny due to that cau!)9e had been violently 
extinguished and quenched in blood at Barrackpore : yet the 
Government had continue, d to tamper with the caste-rules of 
their nati^ soldiery, and, by so doing, to render them 
liable to social penalties. Again, the religion of the , rupee 
had been attacked in another way by ’recent reforms of the 
pension-establishment > stringent rules having been issued for 
the guidance of invaliding committees whereby the ' pensions' 
that the sepoys had' been ^accustomed to £onsi^r secured to 
length of service were withheld until the applicant^ould produce 
a medical certificate of not being able to^ stand up imder his 
arms. This might relieve the pension-list, but could it have a 
good effect yither on {hose in the service or on their friends 
outside ? , if hen there was the*^ annexation of Oude, the home of 
' so many of the sepoys ; whSreby not only was a shook given to 
the public conscience but also to the pnsstige of the native 
soldier. The pro&gacy and maladministration of the Court of 
Oude nnight be distressing to ideas of official purity derived 
from a different form of dvilisation ; but people might well ask 
whether such considerations necessarily led to the exile of a 
friendly prince and, the sequestration *of the whole revenue^ of 
his principality— a principality which we had ourselves erected 
into a tSngdom. It was felt by others than natives that a less 
arbitny^ and less revolutionary m^ure might have secined 
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the wdfare of the people of Onde. Those amoxig them who were 
connected with the arm^ were absolutely iiyured by the annexa- 
tion ; for they lost privileges which they had hitherto enjoyed as 
servants of the paramount poWbr domiciled in a tributary state.* 
Nor were these the only causes of discontent : innumerable &i:3ts 
had weakened the mjjiitary system. The regiments wefe in a high 
state of pipe-clay, but #iey were too much alike. It may be an 
objection to organising an army in corps of different races and. 
creeds that they will show jealousies 4nd create disturbances when 
cantoned or brigaded together ; but the opposite evil was now seen 
to be hir greater. When (with the solo exception of a few non- 
Hindustimis in distinct corps, none of which joined the revolt) you 
had Sikhs, Fathans, and Hindustanis blended together in equal 
proportions in all corps, the Bengal Infantry resembled a 
coui\,try in which the same strata pervaded the whqle structure 
of the land. A connection of comradeship was substituted for 
the dissidences of blood and belief ; the shock of a convulsion 
once communicated ran through the whole body in which the 
*new solidarity jirevailod. Fu^her, the commandants had lost 
their free scope of action, and \{ith it Jllbir hold over their men ; 
centralisation* had brought its procrustean uniformity, its dead- 
level of mechanical, mediocrity. A battalion’s appearance in 
peace was taken las a sign of its efficiency for war ; the colonel 
was saved the trouble of origina^ty by a code of^e minutest 
regulations ; corporal punishment was abolished for the sepoys, 
thou^ they were paraded to see t$eir white comrades dogged ; 
the sentence of a regimental court-martial was liable to probable 
reversal on appeal or reference; the younger English officers 
were sometimes spoken of as “the refuse,” when they were 
really disappointed men, rotting in updesirod ddleness, because 
they had notliing to do is> their regiments, and Wanted the 
interest requisite to the obtaining of staff-eipploy.t That they 

* It should be noted that in Onde — though in Oude only^the rising was both 
national and imirersal, and inspired by a realls patriot spirit. a 

t It shotdd here bo noted that Hailoybnry stnoonts frho failed to qnafty for the. 
Qitil Service, were usually sent out to India as military ofdoers* « 
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wta not intrinsioAny bod maierifll, may be inbmred ftNim Ijhe 
good eeirvioe performed by their oontemporaries 'rfio obteliied 
‘civil preferment or were attached to the staff of iite army, and 
from the muTersal courage and dbnfidenoe in their men ihat 
they themselves showed at a time when confidence had ceased 
to be well-fbnnded or conrage to be of use. ^Bnt that could not 
be a good system which taught a yonngCnan, on entering ‘the 
ranks of the army, to make it his constant .object to get away 
from them, and which led him to regard his regiment as a place 
of punishment,* and to look upon his native ootorades as the 
inatmments of his torture ; while, in the meantime, the for* 
tunate emancipated ones were kept free from military duties till 
they almost changed their nature, and then, on promotion, 
returned to their corps, which they were to manage without* 
power, and l^pd without experience. 

Given these conditions, can we wonder at the result? They 
may be thus Bummerfsed f— 

Ist. A body « of pampered meroenaries, over • disciplined, 
wrongly enregimented, threatened m their caste, th^ privi- 
leges, their pensions, ‘ ^ ‘ r 

2nd. Inefficiency of regimental officers, combined with a 
starved military administration. For example, the means of 
transport had been abolished for a saving ‘of seventy thousand* 
rupees per ai^ifim. The consequence was seen when it took the 
head-quartqrs a month to get from Ambfila to Behli after fba 
outbreak in May. ‘ 

8rd. Weakened> cmifidence in British probity. This affected 
all dasses at the time — some less, some more. • 

The Hathre Army, in this state of demMdisation, Vfoold form 
a fit subject for treasonable, tampering cn tiie part rf friends of 
the dethrcmed Sing of Onde and ibB»Girt^iened iitmily of 
A day fixed for a x|fflng<--'Mr. Wilson^ k his iifterooifrse witli 
tiie soldiery, learned that the. Slat of May had bast the d$? 

0*99 *H offiMtM wlt()99 i9f9a099 
««(» not «gS9iS«roe MiPW to nqime WUt tC' 
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origiiiaUy^etominod baperfeotly eonocorted platu ; aetiionpn* 
oi^iiated by Htgudioioxur eoaduot (oTer-tnled by ]foitai&’a lortona 
to a happy resoli) ; sucH seam si^oieiit eattsaa to aooocmt fot 
th6 origin at the great rebellion. , * 

Most) if not aUi of the evils fmd dangers above signalued, 
have nov( been resooved ; and the snggeationB here made may 
perhaps seem to des^gito be consigned to the category of post- 
ev^toal trisdom. 1 may, however, add that many civil officers 
of those days were aware of the nnsatisfactory state of things 
in the Ben^ Army; and that the above statements are taken, 
with bat trifling sdterations, from a letter which the present 
writer^addressed to a friend in England on the fltb Jane 1857. 
TTifl ezcose for reprodacing them here is that, so for as he is 
informed, the tiaths that they may ^ntain ought neves to be 
lost sight of nor forgotten. The love of uniformity pnd paper- 
symmetry ' 1 ^ never be banished firom the average official mind. 
All sorts of finnjiMal muKige will always temptynlers thirsting for 
money to make a shoVr with. Bat the gmat need of public life, 
without vfhioh the devotion of civil administrators loses half its 
effect, wilTalw^s iJfe — ^in one* word— iPiscipline. And this is the 
one thatjhe average official mind is too prone to sacrifice. 

Let a final remark be permitted as to the effect of that much- 
debated institution, system, so-called; of Caste : — 

Airiong other difficulties attending th*e scheme, iff such thra's 
was, for fairing advantage of *the * temporary wetj^kness of 
Qovdnunent tp promote a general rising of the county, must 
be nntined the eztrtprdinary absence of solidarity in a land 
p^led, like India, by discordant tribes. What is generally 
knotm as ** the f^tem of caste must, no doubt, have the ■effect 
ot any united effort for national independence, 

ladbed, a vasb r e^d*^ so in^bited can* hardly be called “ a 
oonntsy*^ so as to be edneeived of as animated by a ^irit of 
oonmon j^^ih^Otisin* What takes that form in otb^ parts of the 
world, •will be here li^tnp and r^re^hrted^by a hundr«||l qx a 
ot ^ ^ “‘^▼ss sail bwlbaphood,’*, That 
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Bplvit, arising out of the archaic Aryan institution of the 
Corporate Family, causes the members of *each tribe to feel as if 
they were all of hin, and Trill also lead tO a feelii^ of smoulder- 
ing but real hostility against eTery^other tribe, and thus prevent 
efte'ctiye combination. Ip this respect the British in India have 
an advantage over the French in Algeria, and over the i^ussians 
in Central Asia. 

On the other hand, it must be alloTred that this spirit some* 
times acted unhivourably on the efforts of the Government to 
maintain order. The native officials often tried to do their duty. 
But they could not combine for administrative purposes as did 
their British colleagues. This has been lately pointed out by an 
intelligent vniter vrho has been contributing some papers to 
the Pioueer, an excellent local journal. It is nonolusively shovm 
in all the Narratives from Trhich our story has been gathered that 
“A. P. W.” — ^Tfhether or no he vras present at the time — ^i8,4tiite 
justified in his description of the difficulties encountered by 
those native officials vrho remained fpithfol. 

On the vrhole, therefore, and Trithout any conscious yielding to 
Chauvinist bias, it Trill be probably admitted ‘that the' presence 
of one or two Trell-select^ English officers in evgry county of 
British India Tras an absolute advantage to the cause of ord^, 
next only in value — ^if in any degree subordinatei— to the presence 
of loyal and trustvrortKy bodies of troops. It TTOuld have been 
of little avail to kill or e'xpel" tho> mutinous sepoys, or to bum 
doTm the hovels of rebellious villagers, if there had notl>een 
intelligent, humane, impartial agents at hand to encourage the 
well-affected and *heal the ravages of fire and sTrord. At tl^e 
same time it is equally plaia that, Tvhen once rebellion had 
broken out, the .best efforts of civil officers Tvould have been 
of little avail Trithout the gallant ^concurrence of the soldiers 
and their brave leaders. If India TTas* t&ved, it Traa tam Marte 

f 

qucm Mercmio, the exploit of the United Service/’ 

I . < 

l^on; Ftinted hy W. S. AUfn 4? O 9-1 19 W%t«rloo S.Wv 
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APPENDIX.— P. 110 ff. 


The seatenee “ Oibthd 20th August the Gturkhaa ^arrived under 
Colonel Wroughton, followed on the 3rd,’* <Sfcc., &c. should he 
» read as followe ^ # 

•*^On or about the 26th August the Gurkhas amved under 
Colonel Wroughton, ^accompanied by Mr. W. Wynyard, O.S., 
his subordinate, Mr* Bu^, remaining^ for* thjg time (against 
adnice)* at Gorakhpur, wheni^ he escaped, ultimately, to Ballia.’* 
And /w^JjMr.*' Bird soon after ^ took ^another party,” should 
be read : — ^ ® 


“Mr. Wynyard^siK>n after took out a party consisting of 

• • 

a wing H. M. 10th Foot, with sonfe Gurkhas and Bengal 
Artillery,” &c. * V 


f 


The Author regrets that theso corrections — which are from 
good authority — not reach him in time So he embodied in 
the text. 
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Belginat of tiis Bast (Tbit). 

By the Author of “ Egypt under Ismail Pasha," “ Egy^t for 
the Egyptians'" Ac. Grown hvo.s ds. 

Bellew (Capt) Memoirs of a Chdffln ; or, A Cadet’s First 
* . Year in India. By Captain Beu.ew. Illustrated from Designs 
by the Author. A.New Editton. Gr. Svo.^lOs. 3d. 

Berdmore tSept) (Nim^yich) A Bcnatch Team of Essays 
, nerer bmore put together. Beprinted from the “Quar- 
* terly ” and Westminster Eeviews.” On the Kitchen 
and. the* Odllar — ^Tha^ray — HuBna^Oarriages, Boads, 
and Cosines. By Sxft. BdnoHOBx (KivsHinpH). Crown 
Bvo. 1^.- 6d. 

Black (C. I.) The^roselytOs of IshmaeL 

Being a short Historical Surrey of the Turanian Tribes in 
their Western Migrations. With Notbs and Appendices. By 
Obablbs Ingkah BiJtoK, MiA., Vicar of Burley-ik-Wharfe- 
^ ^e. near Leeds. Second Edition. Grown 8\o. 6s.* 

BLanohard (B.) Teiterday and T^y in India. 

%- SteHin Lxufif Blanobabd. Post Svo. 0si. 

CotmtKTS. — Outward Bound. — ^The Old Timdsand the New.— 
Bmnestie Idfe.->Hou8e8 and Bungalows. — Indian Servant^.— 
The Owat Shoo Questioo.— 'rtie Garrkon Hack —The Long 
Bow in XniBa. — Mrs. Duldmer’s Bhipwreck.*— A Travdler’s 
Tale, tdd in a Dark BaUgtdow.— Punch in India.'^Anjdo- 
Indian Idto>atnrB.>TChiteiiBaB in India.— The Seasons b 
, OskuttAx-Famen m MuaUn.— Homewajrd BoHiiid.^lndia 
as it Is. 



W. H. kum ixo Co., 

Btonlriniopp (Bav, B. £.) Bootrino «f B«?«lppaaiit Ik tiw 
BiUa ud in the Ohnrob. By Bjtr. E. L. BijatsXi(a»F», iLk*, 
Beetor of Springthorp. dad edittoa. IdoM). da. 

'Itoilaau mor-Oaieral T.) 

A Nev and Complete *Set of Traverse Tables* showiag the 
Differences of Latitude and the Departures ^ every Muratb of 
the Quadrant and to Fire Places of Decimals. Together with . 
a Table of the lengths of each Degree of Latitade and corres- 
ponding Degree of Longitude &om the Equator to the Poles ; 
vrith other Tables useful' to the Surveyor and Engineer. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. Ids. London, 1876. 

Bonlger (D. C.) History of China. By DswcTBins C^abuss 
B onxA}XB,vAuthor of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” 
Ac. 8vo. vol. I. With Portrait. 18s. Vol. II. ISs. 

• , England and Bnssia in Central Ada. With A;^n- 

dioes and Two Maps, oife being the latest Bussian (Mdal 
Map oi Central Asia. 2 vols. 8 to. 86s. 

— — Central Asian Portraits; or the Celebrities of thf' 
Khanates and the Reighbouring States. By Dbuxtbids 
Chablbs BouufKB, M.R.A.S. Crown Bvo. Ts. 6$. 

- — The Idfs of Taftooh Beg, .jtthalik Gbazi and Bad^et, 
Ameer of Kashgar. By Dsmbxbivs Chableb Booloeb; 
M B.A.S. 8vo. W^h Map and Appendix. alBs* ^ • 

Bowles (Thonias Oibsonl PlotBam and Jetsam. ATachlman’s 
Experiences at Sea and Ashore. By Thoxa# Gibsoh 
Bowlks, Master Mariner. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Boyd (E. Helson) Chili and the ChfliaA,* during the War 
1879-80. By K. KBi,soiir Both, F.R.G.S., F.G^.S., Author of 
Goal h^nes Inspection. Clotty. Illustrated. Gr. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Cqal Mines Inspeotion: 3ts History and Results. 8vo. Ids. 

Braddtaw (John) The Pohtioal Works of John MiltoiC 
with Notes, explanatory ond'philological. By Jobm Bbabspaw, 
LL.D., Inspeqjor of Schools, Madras, d volsl, post Bvo. ids. 6d. 

Brandis' Forest Flora of Horth'Westem and Central India. 

By Db. Bbabpib, Inspector General of Forests to the Gornm- 
ment of India. Text and Plates. £S 18s. 

Brerati^ (W. It) The Tkntii abont Opiiaa. , 

Being ihe Substance of Three eLeetipna ddivesod at St. 
Jaraesh Hall. By Witxux H. Bhanaion, late ef Btong , 
Eong, Solicitor.* Bvo. 7a 6d. Cheap editaw, ae«sd* la. 




18» Waterloo Plaob^ Pali. Mall. 


Bright (W*) Bed Book for Sergeants. 

$^th and jtlevisad Editioa, 1 8B0. By W. Bbiout, Ute Colour* 
Sergeant, 19th Middles6£»H.V.. Poap. interleaved. Is. 

BueUaad (0. T.) Wkist fdr Beglniwrs. Second Edition. IsV 

BneUe (the late Oapt B.) Bengal Artillery. * 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
** formation of the Corps, By the late Capt, E Buckle, Assist - 
Adjttt. Gen. Bpn. Art. Edit, by Sir J. W, Kays. 6vo. Loud, 
1809* 10s« • 

Buckley (B. B.) The Irrigation Works of India, and their 
Financial liesults. Being a brief History aud Description of 
the Irrigation Works of India, aud of the Proilts and Losses 
, they have caused to the State. By lloiiEBr^B. Buckley, 
A.M.l. G.E., l^]\ecudve Eugiueer of the Public Works 
Department of India. Hvo. With Ma[) and Appendix, 9s. 

Bui^e (P.) Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. * 

By Pkiku Buuke, Serjeant-at-Lav. Author ol Celebrated 
* , Trials connected with the Aristocracy.” Post 8 yo. lOs, 8d. 


BytheTBier. • ^ 

By the Author, of “ Signor MonBidiui^s Niece.*’^ vols, iils. 

• Carlyle (Thomas), Memoirs of the Life and Writings of, 

l^rsonal lleimuibceisceb aud Selovtions from his Private 
LeMoRl^to liuiuerous Correspoadeui^. Edited by liicHAso 
Herns Shsphsud, Abbibted by Charles N., Williamson. 
U Vols?* With Portrait and DJubtraiioub. Crown 8vo. i^is. 


Chaffers (WillbQu) Oilda Anriiiabrorum. 

A History of Londo]! Goldsmiths ^and Plateworkers, with 
their Marks stamped on Plate, co*pied in fac-simile from 
celebteted Examples and^he Earliest Becordie^ preserved 
• at Goldsmiths’ Hall, London^with their Names, Addresses, 
and Dates of Entry. 2, 500« Illustrations. By William 
Ohawsss, Author of Hall Marks on Plate.” 8vo. 18s. 


Oballaaf e of fiarletta (The). ^ 

By Mas aiiio D'Azsqlio. i^uddred into English by Lady 
IiQDtM M.x}19Ku, ii vols. Orown 8vo. 218. 


(MMto <0. K) Brevtey. 

A Oeitkwl U^torifpal Seview, with Copious ’Ckssilled 
Sxialsetl. By OH^fiKS.HASTinas Goixbtix. 2nd Edition. 
lfesTMhd^W^>alw!ged. 8vo. So. . 
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(hdlette (C. fi.) Henrj TUI. • 

An Historical Sketch as affecting theBeformation in EngUad. 

IBy Cbaruu HasTiNaB Collettir Poet Bvo. Bs. 

St. Angnstme (AiiseUtui Aiigiurtmu BpiscqptM HSppch 

niensib), a Sketch of hie Life and Writings as affecting 
the Oontroversy with Borne. By CHAuas Habtiwos ^ 
CoLLBTTS. Crown 8m Sa. *• 

Collins (Hahel) The Story of Helena Ko^eska (Madame 
Chlapowska). By Mabbl Collins. Crown 8vo. 7a. 6d. 

ColqnhoTin (Migor J. A. S.) With the Enxnun Force in the . 

Oaubul Campaign of i 878-79. By Major J. A. S. OotatJ- 
HOUN. E.A. With Illustrations from tlie Author's Drawings, 
and two Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

Cooper’s Hill College. Calendar of the Boyal Indian En- 
gineering College, Cooper^ Hill. Published^ by authority in 
January each year. 5s. * 

Contents. — Stafi of the College ; Prospectus for the Year ; • 
Table of Marks; Syllabus of Course of Study; Leavd and 
Pension Bales of Indian Service ; Class and Prize Lists ; Past 
Students serving in Lidia ; Entrance Examination Papers, Ac. 

Corbet (K. E.) A Pleasure Trip 'to India, during the Visit* 
of H.B.H. the Prkice of Walel, and afterw&rds •tjjkCaylon. 
ByMrs. CoEBET. Illustratfed with Photos. Crown 8wo. 6d. | 

Cowdery (idss E.) Frana Liszt, Artist and Man.^ 

By L, Bamann. Translated from the G|rman by Miss E. 
CowDBEY, Q vols. •Crown 8vo. 21s. ' , 

Crosland (Mrs. H.) Stbries of the City of London ; Betold 
for Youthful Headers. By Mrsf Newton Gbosland. With ten 
Illustrations. Gr. 8vo. 6b. % 

These Stories ime frosv the early dm of Old London Bridge andi the 
BetUement of the^nights Templars in England to the time of the Qordon 
Biots; with incidents in the Life of Brunei in re&tion to the Thames 
Tnnnd; narrated man Personal reoolleofcions. 

Om»eofHsM.8. “Oalatoa,” « 

Captain H.BH. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., in 1 867 '—1868. 

By the Bev. John Milnee, B.A., Chaplain ; and Oswald W. 
BbiekLy. Illustrated bj a Fhoto|araph of the Duke 

of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Jithogiiphs and Oxaphotypes 
frqim Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Bm^ELi:* 8va. 168. 
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Ctom iMl i Mi (H, 8^ Britiih India, and its Butors. 

% H. S. Cunningham, M.A„ one of the Judgee of the High 
Ceurt of Calcutta, and laAe Member of the Famine Oomims- 
sion, lOs. 6d. »« 

Danmai (X.) Eoraes of iho SsliBraf andthe Mannojrs of the 

Desert. By ^ Daumas, General of the Dmeion Commanding 
at ^rdeaux, Senator, &c , Ac. With Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. Ob. 

** We baTe mely read a work giving a more picturesque and, at the 
same time, praotioal account of the maimers and customs of a people, thm 
this book on the Arabs and their horses .** — JSdinhwyh Conran^, 

Deighton (K.) Shakespeare^s Xing Henry the Fifth. 

With Notes and^ an Introduction. By K. Deighton, Principal 
. of Agra College! Grovm Hvo, 5b. * « 

Bestrnotlon of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, fto., in Western 
India, By an Ex-Commissioneb. A‘ap. Od. 

Biokins, (F. V.) Ghiushingura: of the Loyal League. * 

^ A Japanese Romance. TVanslated by Fhkdkiiick V% Dtcbinb, 

• So.B., of the Middle Temple. liarrister at-Law, With Notes 
and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad 
of Tak&ako, i^d a specimen of the OrigiuM Text in Japanese 
cbaractir. IIlustrate(^ nunicrous'^Engrayfiigs on Wood, 

* drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
JogaOi^se pa^er, 8vo. « lOa. 5d. ^ » 

Biplomatfe Study on tlm Cximean War, 1868 to 1866. (Bus- 
sian Official Publication.) 2 vols, . 8vo. 28s, 

Boran (Br. J.) ,^V|3^6ir Xiijostles Servants'* r 
Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences, 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund »Kean. By Dr. Doban, 
F.S,A„ Author of ‘‘Table Tmits/* “Lives of tne^ Queens of 
^ England of the House of Hanover."* Ac. Post 8vo., 6s, 

**E?Si7 page <tf the work ia barbed with wit, end will make ite way 

S t femmOBt provides entertainment for the most diterie 

JVflisf, 

, Braglas CjE.) Countess Violet ; or. What Gfendmamma saw 
in the Fire* A Book for .Gms. By Minmiib |DonaLAa. 
Author of ** Two Bose Trees/* Blustrated. 6s. 
lta!iiiqr((M * 

With Notices of their ^faief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
aud the Alts. By Colonsl Bbbbir Dnuar. Second Edition, 

^ with Additions <0^ Cometio^^ BoyalSvo. Ids. 
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Durand (H. M.) The Life of M^jorbOeiMral Sir Beniy 
Marion Doraad, E.O.S.t., C.B., of the Bc^l Enfioeen. 
Bj H. M. Bosand, O.S.I., of the Bengal Civil Serrice, 

'* Barriater-at Law. 2 Tola. 8vo,, with Portrait. 42 b. 

Dutton (Hi^or Hon. C.)''Iiife in India. 

By Major the Hon CBiJanxB Bottow. Crown 8ro. jto.’Sd. 
Dnke (J.) BeeoUeotionfl of the Kabul Oanuaign 1879^1860. 
By JoBHva. Dwke, Ben. Med. Service, F.B.A.S. 8vo., with 
UlustrarionB and Map. 15b. ■ 

Dvight (E. 0.) Tnrkiah Life in War Time. 

By Hshbi O. Dwibui. Crown Bvo. l‘.jB. 

Eearte. By Aquabios. Sq. 16mo. Is. 

Edwards (0. Sutherland) A Female Hihiliit. 

By JtKNtsti Lavi&>f. Trauslatbd Irom the French by G. 
ScTHmiAND Edwabds. Crowii 8vo. 99. 

Edwi^ (H. 8.) The Lyrioal Drama: Essays on Subjects, 
Gomposers, and £\ccutan(3 of Modem Opera. By H. Sutbeb. 
LAND Edwabds, Author of "The Bussiaus at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. Two vole. Crown 8vo. ‘.tls. 

>— The Bussians At Home and the Bnssians Abroad. 
Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Buseian Bile under 
Alexander 11. By H? Suihahiano EdwaUds. 2vars. Grown 
Svo ijls. 

Ensor (F. Sydney) T^e Queen s fipeetdies in F^pU»ent, 
irom Her Accession to the present time. A Counp^ditun 
of the Histo |7 of Her Majesty’s Seign told^from the 
Throne. Edited and Compiled by F. Stdkbt Emos, 
Author of "Through Kubia to Darfoor.” OiownSvo. 7a fid. 

Inoidents of a Jonrney through HuUa'to Darfoor. 

By P. Sidney Ensor, C.E. lOs. fid. 

Eyre (M^or-Ooneral Sir *7,), K.O.S J., O.B. The Kabul Da* 
Burrection of 1841-42. Bevised and corrected from Lieat> 
lire's Original Mannscapt. Edited by Colonel O. B. 
MAiii.X 80 it, <C.S.I. Crown 8 to., with Map and lUnEtra* 
tions. 9s. < 

Fearoa (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Anno FBAnon. Author' of "Touch not the Hottile.** 

. 2 vole. Crown 8vo. 21b. 

ForhM (Oapt G. f. F. D.) Coaiparative Qrammar «r the 

lianguageb of Further India. A Ftagteentj and Other Eeiays, 

^ the Literaty lieraunB of Ga{itein G.^J. F. S. Foaevs^ of ^ . 
Bntiah Banna tlomniiesioa. Aplhor of " BrUjah Burma end 
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ito Pm^:' Sketches of Native Ksimen, Quatoms, sod tteli- 
gioo.” 6s 

7(»!0igA Offloa, aodi Ooasnlar SketehM. E»- 

printed from “ vanity Fair.” Or. 8vo. 6b. » 

FiMer (Ident-OoL 0. T.) Keoardit* of Sport and XQituy 
Idfe in Western India. By the late Lieut-Colondl O. T. 
Fraser, formerly of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and more re* 
oently sttaohed to the Staff of H.M.’8 Indian Army. THth 
an Litrodaction by Colonel O. B. MauunsoN, G.S.I. 7 b. 6d. 
Fxj (9orhert) L on don in 1883 ; Its Suborba and Environs. 
iUnstrated with 16 Bird’s-eye Views of the Principal 
•Streets, and a Hap. By Hxbbxbt F&t. ^Hiird year of 
publication. Berised and Enlarged. 2 b. 

Oarnttenrsof India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £3 1 6a 
„ 8vo. 31 b. 

„ (N W.P., * 0 .) 3 vols., 8to. 35s. , 

Chuotteor ci Sonthnen India. ' 


With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. ‘Cominled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas. Umlnding plans of all the principal .towns and canton- 
ments. i fioyalSvo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 8b. 

Geography of India. ' 

Comprising ^n account of^iitish India, and the various states 
eubj^ad’and' adjoining. " Fcsp. pp. 3^0.' Ss. 
Goologioi^Pi^erB on Western India. 

Inciudiog Cutch, Soinde, and the south-east cMst of Arabia. 
To which is ad^M a Summary of the Geology of India gene 
‘ rally. Edited for the Government by Hxiiiar J. Gab33I!b, 
Aseistant SOtgeon, Bombay Army., Boyal Svo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates : fas^f-bound. £3 3a. 

CMhney dhlor B. B.) Earnest Xadmnent ; a Tale of Wiltshire. 
By Haron B. B. Qinnar, late Adjutant let Wilts Bifle 
Volanteers. Cr. Svo. 68. (Dedicated by pennissioii to 
Ideafe.-<3en. 68r Ghonet Wolseley, G.C.B.) ‘ 

CII£BMm (Fackar) Bnoonntns with Wild Ettsts. 

By Pajoaon ChtZAiioan, Author of “The Gnat Thint 
”A Bide Through hostile Africa,” fte. With Ten 
fiilUitige UustwtioBs. Or. 8ve. 78. 6d. , 

— ~ FnwHi and Fortrt. A desdriplaon of l3te Ghune of 
jvorft Ajnsxioat with Personal Advontaises in Bs Pnrsidt. 
»r PaMtas Gauuiomi (Dbiqae). Wxty-BmHm 

XUnstrstions. drown 8vd. 7s. 6d> 
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CMAttoidcw (trot Thoodom), The late.* Site Utanuy le> 

tuaiOB of. With a Memoir. 3 vols. 8ro. 31s. 

Oraham (Alex.) Oeaealogieal and OhiwielegieaA XaUea, 
illustrative <d Indian H^tory. 4to. 58. 

Grant (7di.) Derral Hampton ; A Story of tl|6 Sea. ' 

By Jaubb Gsant, Author of the “ Bomance of War," do. , 
2 Tols.* Crown 8vo. Sts. 


Greene (1*. T.) The Bnssian Army and itr Campaigne in 

Turkey in 1877-1878. B/F V. GnasMa, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Militaiy 
Aiiache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. 6vo. 
With Atlas. 83s. Second Edition. , 

— — Sketohbs of Army Life in Bnsaia. 

Grown 8vo. Os. 

Gries^iger (Theodor) The Jesnits; a Complete History of 
their Open and Secret Proceedings from the Foondation 
of the Order to the Present [Kme. Told to the Gterman , 
People. By Thbodob Gbiesinobb. Translated by A. J.> 
Scoix, M.D. 2 Tols. 8vo. Illustrated. 248. 

Griffith (Balpli T. k) firth of the Whx God.* | 

A Poem. By Kaudasa. 'I’ranslatc’d from the Sausoiitdnto , 
English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Gbiffith. ,8vo.^ 6b. ^ 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for health, 8p<^, yffiTPredt 
British North Amenca. A Book for all Travellers and 
Sittlers. By E. Hbvtlb Ball, F.S.S. Crown f vot, with 
Maps. 6 b. ( . 

Hall’s Trigonometry. ' . • 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solutien of the Problems in JfautiOid 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. ' By the Bar. T. G.* 
Ball, MA.., Professoi; of Mathematics in Ein{^e College, 
Iiondon. 13qio. Ss. * ^ 

Haaeoek f B. G.) dRie Amatenr Pot^ tad Giaa* Paiatev 

With X^ctions for Gilding, Chasing, Burniriiing, ftaonaing, 
arid Groondlaying. By £. G.Aifbbll HawcoOs, lUnstiafod 
with Cfaromo-Idthographs and numerotis Woodents. Fourth 
Edition. Svo.* -68. * • 

— *<- Oei%ea for C^na Priateta. * \ . 

, Hy E. Cajchnill Hamcook. With Fourteen CAomhb'Xdthe- • 
graphs and other uluetrationa. 8ve. lOs. * , 
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HMiAhMik of Beftraiifle to ilw lUpi sf Zadia. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of piaoes of note. ISmo. Sa. 6d. 

Earoonrt (Kaj. A, 7. P.) Boim bjr l&o Drawlo. • 

Bj Ma7om a F. P. Harooobt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
/ ** Eooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti/* “ The Shakespeare Argosj^** Ae. 

2 Vole. In one, crown Svo. 6s, 

n 

Eardwicke (Herbert Juiuiib) Health Eesorts and Spaa; 

or, CAimatio and Hygienic Treatment of Disease, By 
HanniBBT Jitkitts HlnDwicxB, M.D., &c. Fcap. 2s, 6d. 

Harting <J, E.) Sketches of Bird Life. By Jambs Emnnsm 
HA&riNa, Autfior of a Handbook of Brilash Birds.” 
8vo., with numerous Hlustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Heine (Heinrich) The Book of Songs. By Hbibbich 
T ranslated from the German «by Stbathibb. Cr. 8 to. 
7b. 6d. 

Helms (L. Y.) Pioneering in the Far East, and Journeys 

to California in 1849, and to the White ^ea in 1878. By 
Lunwid VBBiraiB Helms. With Illugtrations,from original 
Sketch^ and Photographs, and Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

Hensjngn (Hoyrard) The«Alighan Wa^ 1879-80. 

Beidg"^£l 5!omplele Narrative pf the Capture of Cabal, the Siege 
of SherpuT, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the bnlliant March to 
Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Ehan, with the Operations 
on the Heltnuiid, and the Settlement with Abdur Kahman 
Khan. By Howabd Hbbsman, Special Correspondent of the 
“Pioneer*^ (Allahabad) and the “Daily News” (London), 
8vo. .With Maps. 2ls. • ^ '> 

^ General Sir Frederick Bofaerts writes in regard! to the 
letters now re«published « 

“ AHow me to cM^ngiatuUte too most eordially on tHe admirable man., 
ner id wblA yon have placed bemte the pnblio the aoeoimt our march 
from CMiUi wild the dperatioiHi of 81st August and Isi September around 
CaadshsTv ipSuid &e biofa ocetiroie or ffrapUtu 1 thought ^otir 

desmiptiett of the ^bt at Ohaiasai was one that any soldimr might nave 
been|«tmdef wxitingi but your iBoentletteigiars^ if posmbie, even better.** 

JUiAm S.) Sir IfilBta H«nNdML His Life Works. 
% fioWAaD S. Hold\bh, Uxiited States Naval Obssrvatsiy 
WaakiiigtoiL -Or. 8vo. to. * • * 
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UttUa&d. « 

By Bdmondo de Amicis. Tratuilated from the IteBea by 
Oaboune Tilton. Crown Bto. olOs. 6d. 

Eolmee (T. B.;E) A 'BjnHorj of fhe lAdiim Xttiity, Mfl td 
the Dwtnrbanoes vhioh accompanied it amcmg cm Ciril 
Population. By T. B. B. Holubb. 8V04 with Ifape wd 
Plane.^ Bis. *, 

Hongli (^ut*Gol. W.) Preoeds&te in KUite^ Law. 

8vo. moth. SSa . 

H^hee (Bor. T. P.) Hetes on Kuhamwadaniem. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. ' 

Hnnt and Kenny. On Bnty under a Troj^eal Snn. 

Being soiie Practical Suggestions for the Maintenance of 
Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment of Simple 
Diseases ; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Gufdance of Travellers in* Tropical Countries! By Hajor S. 
LsiOH.HtrNT, Madras Army, and Albxanobb S. BjRBirr, 
M.R.O.S.E., A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at^* 
King’s College, London, Author of “ Thj Tieeues, and their* 
Stracture." SeA>nd Edition. Grown 8vo. 4 e . t 

Tropioaf Trials. • , • ’ | ^ 

A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. By MO'ob S. * 
Lbioh HniTF, and !A^BxaNi>B&*8.*EBNNT. C^. 6d. 

Hutton. ( J.) JChnge and. Baeoita 6f India. * 

A Popular Account of (the Thugs and Dacoits, the Xereditaiy 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India, ^^Jahbs Hoiton. 
Post 8vo. 68. • * , 

India Bixoototy (Th«)t* 

For the* Guidance of CammaBdets of Sleanen aiul Bailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the ^rk of the late Cattain Jaubsi 
Hobbsubob, F.R.S. * 

Pabt 1 — ilhe East Indira, and IhteHaoept Puts of Afri«a 
and Souih Amwica. Revised, Extended, and Blustni^ wiA 
Charts of Winds, Cuirenie, Bassagw. Variatieai^ Mtd TUee. 

By Comkandeb ALNum Dwm UAttom F.B.G,8., Benerin- 
tendentof Marine Snrreye to the Gowwnmentaf India. iBi 16s. 
Paji^ II.— ^e China Sea, with the Ports ofJktMf Anetnlia 

JttDftll Mid t]&6 llkdlMl AtWllfMftlftflWl SCmAmUHM* Ml Mitt hAft 

those M Kew Zealand. Iltusnated w^ Gharte «f Idli Wiade, , 
Owienta, Passa^, Ac. By the same. (2A jw^MraMew.) 
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IiUttiJi «3rt Mmtaiy 

Maliommedati Law of Ii^ieHtance, ftc. A Manual of the 
HahoUimedaii Law of Lmeritonde and Oontvaot | ootaiprisiiig the** j 
Doetoina Of tiba 800X166 and Sheea Bchoola, and bas^ upon tha text j 
of Sir H. W. iCAOlTAOHTEN’fi Priaoi|ilMi and Preoedenta. together 
• with tha Beetsiona of the Privy Ckumexl and fii^h doom of tha 
Presidmies it India. For tiia use of Stdioola aim Studeota. Bj 
STAwniaa dwoTX GHkadt, Barriater-at-Law, Baader of^ Hindoo, 
Mahomniedan, and Indian Law to tha Inna of Court. 8 vo. 14 b. 


Hedajra, or Guide, a Gommentacy on the Mussulman Laws, 


By CiUAXOB BAJCXLTOir. Second Edition, with Pre&ce i 
by Stakdibe Gbovu Gaadt. 8 vo. £1 l(te. 


Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the OrSinanoes of Mena, acoordi^ to dlosa of OoUucoa. 
Oompriaing the Indian System of JDutiea, Beligiona and Civil, 
verb^y traimilated from the Orxdnal, with a Preface 1^ SxB WtubiAif 
JaETBS, and foliated with the ^naorit Text by Gbayvs OBAMstBY 
HAtrescoir, M.A, F.B.S., Profesqpr of PCnda Literature m the 
East India CoUe^. New edition, with Prefiaoe and Index by 
STAKBian G. Gbady, Ban*iater-at*Law, and Beader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo., doth. ISs. 


Indian (^e of Onminal Procedure. BbingActX.of 187v>, 
Paeseqby the Ckxvemor-peneral of India in Coundl^on the 25tU of 
^pril, 1.878. 8vo. 12s. • 

Indian Gode oCGivU Prooedare. Being A^t X. of 1877. Svo 

Indian Cdfle of Ginl Piooodbte. In the form o{ Quentious 
and i,|swen, with Xxpkmatoiy uid.IlliuhntiTa IfotM. 
Airano J. Imwa. BaRutav.t-kw ISmo. 12i.,6d. 

Indian Penal Gdde. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and lUnstratm Notes, Bt Ai r awo J. Lawia, 
Baiiitter.at>lAW. BoStBro.^ 9*. 6d. , 

Hindn Iaw. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice pf the 
* OaseenProiOonoOooma)r1Ci^i.^s>Wi]]. Jndga wn tof the Jhdininl 
Oc«uoittae of <3u Nn OooneQ. .Bhainiiuthut of iwdi Judgment. 
By J«mr Oecmfin^ Baniita^sis'ljaw. BoyalBro* 90 b. 

La# tad Cmtoma of Hindn Castes, trithin thb Dekban Pipo- 
‘Hnpas iUldaetto the Pr«idai»y of Bombay. diitBy a&attag 01^ 
Suiti. ByAxamv* Srarnu. loyalSm. U 

£«W of Inheritaoee. (Sea page.SS.) 

tt Wodn Inhmritabee. With an Enknatotj^ TaeMt^, 

% JMttM BMnat.,' M«. «t. 64. 

. ilannil el* Mffitaiy Jaw. For ell nmka of dv» Ajsliy, HBito 
aadTslmsIemBcrriBsi. ByCMoad J.K.Fzr(m,Aa4rt.i4|«i4^ 

■ 
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General at Head Quarteis, & J. F. CouAeb, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barriater-at-Law. Third and Bditum. Pocket 

eize. 6s. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including the PiBctioeof Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
Ac., Ae. The following are a portion of the dd^itents 

Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 8. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inq^st. 6. Courts sof Bequest. 

7. Forms of Courts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Military ^w. 

9. Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphabetically arranaed.) 10. Bebellions. 

11. Biots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Cd. W. HbtroH, late 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, Bengal Army, and Author of 
seireral Works on Courts-Martial. One thick Syo.toI. 26s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough k Long. Thick 8vo. 
Londod; 1826. 26s. * 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

Inoluding the Procedure in the High Courts^ as well as that in 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter ; with Forms of 
Charges and Nbtes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an^ Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative, Council relating to Criminal masters. jBy M. H. 
Starling, Esq., Lij.B. & F. B. ^Constable, M(A, Third 
edition. 8vo. £2 2 s , 

C » • ^ 

In the Company’s Sefnce 

A Reminiscence. 8vo. 10s. *6d. 

Irwin (H« C.) The Garden of India ; or, Chapte^ on Oudh 
History and Affairs, By H. C. Irwin, E.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. ISs. 

Jackson <Lt-CoL B.) Mi^taxy cSnrveying, &o. 8vo. I4s. 
/See^page ft8). "" 

Jackson (Lowis D’A.) Cana| and Culvert Tables, 

Baked on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi- 
fication, with^ Explanatory Text and Examples. By Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, A.M.LC.E., author of ** Hydraulic Manual 
hnd Statistics,” Sue , Boy. 8po. 28s. 

Pooket« Logarithms and oth^ Tables for Ordinary 

Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities^ Assurance, 

< and Angular Functions, obtaining; Results cori^ in the 
Fourdi figure.^ By Lowis D’A. Jackson. Olotl^ &. 6d. ; 
leather, ds. fid. 

< ! 
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Jaekflon (Lowis IVA.) Accented Fonr-Fignxe Logarithms, 

and other Tables. For purposes both of Ordinary and of 
Trigonometrical Calculatien, and for the Correction of Altitudes 
and Lunar Distances. Arranged and accented by Lowis D’Af* 
Jackson, A.M.I.G.E., Author of Canal and Culvert Tables,” 

^ Hydraulic Manual,” &c. Crown 8vo. Os. 

• Accented Five-Figure Logarithms of Numbers from 

1 to 90999, without Differences. Arranged and*aGcent6d 
by Lowis D’A. Jackson. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

Units of Measurement for Scientific and Professional 

. Men. By Lowis D’A. Jackson. Cr. 4to. 2s. 

James (A. G. F. Eliot) Indian Industries. 

By A. G. F. Eliot James, Author of “ A Guide to Indian 
Household Management/* &c. Crown 8vo. 9s.* 

Contents: — Indian Agriculture; Beer; Cacao; Carpets; Cereals; 

Chemicals; Cinchona; Coffee; Cotton; Drugs; Dyeing and Colouring 

Materials; Fibrous Substances; Foreej^^iy; Hides; Skins and Homs; 

I Gums and Resins; Irrigation; Ivory; Mining; Oils; Opium; Paper; 

4 Pottery; Ryots; Seeds; Silk; Spices; Sugar; Tea; Tobaoc*o; Wood; 

•Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Jenkinson (Rev, T: B.) Amazulu. • • 

'rhe 2liilu People, their Manners, ^Customs, and History, 
NUth Litters from Zululajiid descriptive of the Present Crisis. > 
IBj Thomas. B. Jenkinsspn, B.A., sometime of Spriugvale, < 
"Nro^^id Canon of Maritzhur^. Grown 8vo, Gs. j 

Joyner (dtrs.) Cyprus ; Historical and Descripllve. | 

Adapted from the German of Herr Franz Von Lohee. With j 
I much additio])|il matter. By Mrs. A. Batson Jotnkr. 
j Crown 8 vq. With 2 Maps. 10s, OcT. 

! Eanfman (B.) Our Young Folk’s Platarch. 

I Edited by Rosalie Kaufman. • With Maps and lllustra* 

! • tions. 8vo. 10s. 6d, ^ • 

j Kaye (Sir J* W.) Yhe Sepoy W^r in India. 

I A Histoiy of Ijie Sepoy War in India, 1857-^1858. *By Sir 

i John William Kate, Author of The His^ry of. the War in 

j Afghanistan.” Vol. L, 8vo. IBs. Vol. Il.s61. Vol. 111.^61. 

Contents OF VoL. 1. ;-«Bo6k L—Introductory. — T he Con- 
quest of the Puiyab and Pegu,— -The “ Bight of Lapse.”— The 
Annexelion of Oude. — Progress of Englishism! Book II. — The 
SBPoy Army : its Qise^^eogrebs^ and Decline. — ^^E arly His- 
tory of the Native "Army.— Deteriorating Influences. — The 
Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjaub Mutinies.* Discipline of the * 

^ ^ ^ -J- 
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Bengal Army. Book III. — ^The Outbbbkk of the Mutikt. — 
Lord Canning and bis Conncil.^ — The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War. — The Bisin^ of the Storm.— The First 
Mutiny, — Progress of Mutiny. — Excitement in Upper India. — 
Bursting of the Storm,*-Appj£NDix. 

Contents of Vol II. ; — Book IV. — ^Ti^ Bisino in *the 
North-west. - The Delhi History. — ^The Outbreak at Meerut., 
— Thfl Seizure of Delhi.— Calcutta in May. — Last Days of 
General Anson. — The March upon Delhi, e Book V. — Pro* 
ORBSS OF REBEf^iiiON IN UPPER India. — Benarcs and Alla- 
habad. — Cawnpore. — ^The March to Cawnpore. — Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — ^The Punjab and Delhi. — First Con- 
flicts in the Punjab. — Peshawur and Rawul Pinder. — Progress 
of Events^n the Punjab. — Delhi. — First Weeks of the Siege.— 
Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succours from the Punjab. 

Contents of Vol III. : — Book VII. — Bengal, Behar, 
ANB the North-west Provinces. — At the Seat of Govern- 
ment. — The Insurrection^ in Behar. — The Siege of Arrah. — 
Behar' and Bengal. Book VIII, — Mutiny and Rebellion, 
IN THE North-west Provinces. — Agra in May. — Insurreo 
tion in the Districte. — Bearing of the NaCcive Chiefs.— Agra in 
June, Julyf August^ and September. Book IX.A-Lucknow 
AND Delhi. — Rebellion in Ouda.— Revolt in the Districts.— 
Lucknow in June July. — Tt[e siege and G/ipture of Delhi,' 

(For continuation, see “^History 6f the Indian by 

Colonel G^. B. Mallebon, p. 26.) 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) Hirfcory of the War in AfjghaaStaa. 

New edition. 6 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. ^ 

Lives of Indian^ Officers. 

By Sir^JoHN William Kaye. 3 vols. Or, 8vo. 68. each. 

Keatinge (Mrs.) English' Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatinge. Patt*I. — The Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols.. Post 8vo. 108. 

Xeene (S. 0.) Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overtlm>wofth(Sf Mafaratta 
Pow^, by Henry George Keene, B.C.S. Second edition. 
With Map. 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

This Wcrk flU$ tip u blank betwem iihs mding of Mphimtone^s 
and commemnmnt of Thornkr^BJIigtomi^ ^ 

— Jidtninia tamtioa in 

PostSvo. 
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Keene (H. 0.) Fee^ XeaTes. 

Poems yrritten in India. Post 8to 5b. 

Fifty-Seren. * ^ 

Some account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
daring the Revolt of the Bengal Army. By» HstrsT 
<>boboe Keeve, C.LE., M.R.A.S., Author of “The Fall 
• of the Ufughal Empire.” 8vo. 68. ^ 

The’Turki^ in India. 

Historical Chapters on the Adqiinistrationof Hindostan by 
the Ohugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 128. 6d. 

• Eing(D.B.) The Irish Question. By David Bennett King, 

Professor in Lafayette College, D.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Iiane-Poole (8.) Studies in a Mosque. By Stylet Lane- 
Poole, Laureat de riijstitut de France. 8vo. 

Latham (Dr. E. O.) Eussian and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Fthnologi^l, and Historical Pdint of 
View* 8vo IBs. , 

• Jiiaurie (Col. W. F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Eelationa 

with Burma. With a Summary of Events from 1828 to 
1879, iysluding a Sketch of King TheetiaiPs Progress. With 
various jLocal, Statistionl, and Commercial Information, By 

• CSlonelw. F. B. LAuaiEr Author of “ Eangoon,” “ Narrative 
of^JmSfiCond Burmese JVdr,”&c. 8vo. 'With Plans and Map. 
168 .^^ • , • • ^ 

Ash^Pyee, the Superior Country ; or the ^reat attrac- 
tions of Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. By 
Col. W. F. R^Laubib, Author of Our Burmese Wars 
and Belatfons with Burma.” Crown 8vo. Ss. 

Lee (P. G.) The Oiurch under Queen Elizabeth. « 

^ An Historical Sketch. By the Kev. F. G. Lee, D.Q. Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Eeginald ^Barentjne; or Liberty VGthout Limit. 

A Tale of tlie Times. By Fbedebic]| GsonaE Lee. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. Second Edi- 
tion. 5s. • 

The Words from the Cross: Seven Semons for Lent, 

Passion-iTide, and Holy Week, By the Eev. F. G. L^b, D.D. 
Third Edition reviseid*,* Foap. 8s. 6d. 

• Order Out of Chaos. 'Two Sermons. » 

By the Rev. Fbederick Geoboe Lee, D.D. Fcap. 2s. del. 
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Le6*B (Dr. W. V.) Drain of Silver to the 

Post 8vo. 8s. ^ 

f,e Messnrier (Maj. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of A. Ls Messurikb, R.E., Brigade 
Major B(,E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8^. , 

Lethbridge (E.) High Education in India/ A Plea for the 
State <)ollege8. By Roper LETHBranoE, C.LJJ., M.A, ^ 
Crown 8vo. 5s. ^ 

Lewin (T. H.) Wild Eaces of the South Eastern Frontier of 

India. Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt. 

T. H. Lewin, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code 

In the Fonnn of Questions and Answers. ^With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Indian Code of Civil Proeednre. 

In the Form of Question^ and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illystrative Notes. By A nueloJ. Lewis. PostSvo. I2s.6d. 
Idanoonrt’s and Pincott*s Primitive and Universal Laws ol 
the Formation and Development of Language ; a Rational and 
Inductive Syste^fi founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8vo. 12a. GM, « $ * I 

Lloyd (J. S.) Shadows of the Pait. ^ * r 

Being the Autobiography of Gfen^ral Kenycto. by i 

J. S. Lloyd, Authoress ♦ of ‘‘ Ruth Everinghaigtf/ ^ “ The j 

Silent Shadow,” &c. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Honesty Seeds, an^ How they Crew ; or, Tony^igston’s 

Firm Bank. Gr. Svp. Illustrated. 2s. 4d. 

Lookwood (Ed.) Hatural History, Sport and Tiuvel. 

By Edwaiio Lockwooi), Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Moiighyr. Crown SvoT. WAfi numerous Illustrations. 9s. 
Lovell *(Yice-Adni.) Personal Narrative of Events fronf 
1799 to 1816. With Anecxkites. By the late Vice-Adm. Wm. 
Stanhope LOveu., R.N., K H. Second editi<m. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Low (Charles Bkthbone) Hajor-Ceneral Sir Frederick S. 
Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B.^ C J.E., R.A. : a Memoir. By 
Ghableb Rathbone Low, Author of ‘‘History of the ■ 
Indian Navy,” Ac. 8jo., with Portrait. 18s. 

Lnpton •(!. I.) The Horse, as he Wm, as he Is, and as he 
Ought to Be. By James Irvine IftipcoN, F.R.C.V.S*, Author 
j • o( “ The External Anatomy of ihe Horse,* Ac. Ac. Ulus- f 

trated. 8s 6d. 
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lEacdonald (D. G. F^) Grouse Disease ; its Causes aud Berne- 
dies. % Dunoak Oeouoe Forbes Maotoeald, LL.D., 
C.E., J.P., F.E.G.S., Av\phoT of “ What the Farmers may 
do with, the Land,” ‘^Estate Management,” “CattH^ 
Sheep, and Deer,” &c. 8vo. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
JOs. 6d. 

MacGregor (CdL C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
the i^vince of Ehorassan and on the N. W. ]^ntier of 
Afghanistan ^in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGregor, 
O.S.I., C.LE., Ben^ Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
map and numerous ilhistrations. 30s. 

Wanderings in Balochistan. By Major-General Sir 

C. M. MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff 
, Ooij>s, and Quartermaster-General in India. ^ 8vo. With 
IlluBtrations and Mapj* 18s. 

Mackay (C.) jLuck, and what came of it. A Tale of our 
Times. By Charles Maokay, JjD.D. Three vols. 31s. 6d. 

, Mackenzie (Capt. C. F.) The Bomantic Land of Hind. 

• By El Musannif (Capt. C. F. Mackenzie). Crown 8vo. 

6s. . * * ^ 

Maggs (I.) Bound Europe with the Crowd. • 

^ Grown ©vo. 58. • 

Magfin^(Lady Louisa) The Challewenf Barletta. By Mas- 
smroTS^zeglio. Eontlered into i^glish by Lady Loujsa 
Magenis, 2 vols., crown ^vo. 218. • 

Malahari^(B. M.) Gujcrat and the^Giyeratis. Pictures of 
Men and Manners taken from Life. By Behramji M. 
Malabaei, Author of “ The Indian Muse in English Qarl>,” 
“ Pleasures of Morality,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

^Mallesdn (Col. G. B.) Final fVench Struggles in India 

and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of Franse and Bourbon, and ^ketches 
of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers ‘in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of Expedition from India to Egypt in t801. 
By Colonel G. B. Mallbbon* C.S.L Crown Hvo. 10s. 6d. 

History of the Indian Mutiny, 1657-1858, com- 
mencing from the ,01266 of the Second Vpluote of Sir 
John Kaye’s , Hisfoiy of the Sepoy War. Vol. I. 8vo 
With Map.^ 20s. • , 
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Contents. — Calcutta in- May and June.~William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre.— How Bihar and Calcutta were saved. — 

Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jhansi |Lnd Bandalkband.— Colonel 
^ Durand and Holkar. — Sir George Lawrence and Hajputana. — 
Brigadier Polwhele’s great battle and its results.-^^Bareli, 
Kohilkhandy and Farakhabad. — The relation of the annexa- 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry ijawrence and the 
Mutiny in Oudh. — The siege of Lakhnao. — The firjt relief of 
Lakhnao. ^ 

VoL. II. — The Storming of Delhi, the Belief of Luck- 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
Bohilkhand, and the moTements of the several Columns ^ 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 8vo, With 4 Plans. 

20s. ^ 

VoL. III. — Bombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. March 
of Woodburn’s Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratlia Country. Mr. FoTjett and Bombay. « Asirgarh. Sir 
Henry Durand. March of Stuai’t’s Column, Holkar and Durand. , 
Malwa Campaign. Haidarabad. Major C. Davidson and Salar* 

Jnng Sagar and Narl;)adi Territory. Sir Bobert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Hose. Central India Campaign. Whitlock 4id Kir wi. 

Sir Hugh Rose and Cfwaliar. Le^GVand Jacob an^ Western 
j India, Lord Canning’s Oudh policy . Last Campaign in, and * 

I pacification of, Oudh. 'Sjr Robert fi a pier, Smitb*,^ Mkd^cJJf^aud 
[ 'Jantia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutin/. Minor 
Actions at Oirt-stations. ^Conclusion. 8vo. WithP^jns. 20s. 

Kalleson (Col. G. B.) History of Afghai)iptan, from the 
Earliest Period to tb^ Outbreak of the War of ,1878. 8vo. • 
Second Edition. Witli Map. 18s. 

The4)ecisive Battles^of Udia^ from 1746-1849.* With 

a Porin'^ it of the Author, §b Map, and Three Plans. By"* 

Col. 6. B. Mallbson, C.S J., Author of the “ Life of Lord 
Clive,” Ac. .8vo. 18 b. , , 

— — Heritt: Tha Garden and Granary of Central Asia, 

With Map and Index. 8vo. 8s, * 

Founders of the Indian Empire. Clive, Warren 

Hastings, and Wellesley. VoL I. — LOBD CLtyU- By 
Colonel G. B. Mallesoe, Author of History of 

the French in India,” &c, 8vo., 'with Portraits and 4 

• Plans. 20s. « 
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Maaning (Mrs.) Asudent and Madimral India. 

Being the History, Religion, . Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poet^}^ Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce,* 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
•* Gita, ^he Puranas, Code of Mauu, Code of Yajnavalkya, 
Mitakshara, Paya Bliaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Ramayana, Raghu Viansa, Bhattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Ratna- 
• vali. Kumara Sambhava, Prabodha, Clmndrodaya, Megba Duta, 
Gita Govinda. Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Panenannsati, Dasa Kumara Oharita, &c. By Mrs. 
* Manning, with Illustrayons. 2 vols., 8vo. 30s* 

Marvin (Chas.) Merv, the ftueen of the World and the Scourge 

! of the Men-sdealing I’urcomans. By Charles Marvin, *author 
I of “The Disastrous Turcoman ftampaign,” and “Grodekotfs 
; • Ride to Herat.** With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. * 18 b. 

i t 

Colonel Orodekoff’s Bide from §famarcand to Herat, 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of*Afghan Turkestan. 
With fiis own Marcli^oute from th? Ox us fo Herat. By 
• OharlIs Marvin, Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 8s. 

— ^^Si^Ejw-Witnesscd;’ Accoupit oi t&e Disastrous Russian 

Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcoman's : Describing 
the.Maiph across the Burning Desert, the Storming of Den- 
geel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. By 
Charles M^vin. With numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
18s. 

The Russians at Kdrv and Herat, and tlibir Power 

» of Invading India. By Charles Marvin, Author of 
“ Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turcomans,** 
“ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 8va., with Twenty- 
four Illustrations and Three Maps. 24s.^ 

Xateer (Samuel) Hative Life in Travancore. 

By the Rev. Samuel Mateeb, of the Tjondou Missionary 
Society, Author of “ The Land of. Charity. V With BTume- 
TOXLS Ijlustrations and Map. 8vo. 18s, « 

Matson (Mellio) Hilda* Desmond, or Riches and Poverty. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. • • 
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Xayliew (Edward) Illiutrated Horse Dootor. 

BeiDj^ au Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial BepreseuSations, characteristic of the 
** various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latesS Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
• quisite* Prescriptions written in Plain English By Edward 
Mayhew, M.R.C.V.S. 8 vo. 18s. 6 d. * 

CoN-fteNTS. — The Brain and Nervous System. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth. — The Nostrils. — The Throat. — She Chest and its 
contents. — The Stomach, Liver, &c.— TTie Abdomen. — The 
Urinary Organs. — The Skin. — Specific Diseases.— Limbs.— 

The Feet. — Injuries. — Operations. 

“The book contains nearly 600 pages of valuable matto, which 
reflects groat credit on its author, and, owing to its"* practical details, the^ 
result of deep sSentific research, deserves a place In tlie libraiy of medioal/ 
veterinary, and non-professional readers.”— JVeW. 

“ The book famishes at once the bane and the^ antidote, as the 
drawing show the horse not only^ufferingfrom every kind of disease, but 
in the diflbrent stages of it, while me alphabetical summluy at the end gives 
the cause, SYinptoms and treatment of mchy^Jlluslraied London JSmos. « 

Illustrated Horse Management. 

Containing desctipfive remarks upon Anatomy, ’^ledicine, 
Shoeing, Te^h, Foodf Vices, Stables^ likewisb a plaro account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the varioiS poifits ; 4 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, bre^riers^ brokers, 
and trainers ; Enibellfth^df with more than 400 ^"^hvings 
from original designs made expressly for this wort. By E. 
Mayhfjw. a new Edition, revised and improved by J. 1. 
Lupton. M.RC.Y.S. ^ 8 vo. ISs. 

Contents. — The body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Physic, — The mode ofadministering it, and minor operations 
Shoein(?. — Its origin, its uses, drift its varieties. The.Teeth. 

— Their natural growth, and jhe abuses to which they are liable.* 
Food. — T he fittest time i^r feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The^ evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The &T)-called incapacitating vices/’ which are the 
results of injury or of diseased Stables as they should be. 
Grooms. — T heir prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points, — T hen relative importance and where to loot their 
develop*ment. Brekding. — I ts incgnsis^ncies and its disap- 
pointments. Breaking and Tn«nrN]*No.— Tbeir errors and 
* their results • ^ * 

'0 “ ' 
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Mayhaw (Henry) German Life and Manners. | 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life-— ^Village 
Life — Fashionable Life— Carried Life — School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student^ 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henry Mavhbw, 

S vols., Bvo., with numerous illustrations. 1 8s. 

A PopvlaT Edition of the above. With illustrations. Cr. Bvo. Ts 
** Full oForigiual thought and observation, and may be studied with pro> 
fit by both Geniean and English — especially by the Uemian.”^^Ae»<siMii. | 

Mayo (Earl of) De Eebus Afrioanus. 

. The Claims of Portugal to the Congo and Adjacent ! 
Littoral. With Bcmarks on the French Annexation. By ! 
the Earl or Mato, P.E.G.S. 8vo., with Map. 8 b. 6d. 

McCarthy (T. A) An, Easy System of Caliithenics and 
Drilling. Including Light Dumb-Bell and Indian Club 
Exercises. 4By T. A. McCarthy, Chief Instructor at 1 
Mr. Moss’s Gymnasium, Brighton. Fcap. Is. 6d. * \ 

« McCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. * \ 

By John McCosh, M.D. Post Bvo. Bs. I 

Meadow ]CT.) Notes on China. * * 

IJesultory Notes on the Government and People of China and ' 
• on theHJhinese Language By T. T. Meadows. Bvo. 98. j 

MenSi^^^.)^ Turkey Old and Npwr^lJistorical, Geographical, 
and Stanstical. By SuTnjffRLANj) Menzies, With Map and 
numenii^s Illustrations. Second Edition. vols., 8vo. 21s. 

Military Works^hiefly issued by tl^e Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition. Is. 
Queen’s Regulations and Qrders for the Army. Corrected to 
^ 1881. Svo. Bs. 6d. Interleaved, ^s. 6d. Pocket Eddion, Is. 6d. 

Musketry Regulations, as used*at Hythe. Is. * 

Dress Regulations for the Arnfy. (Reprinting.) , 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 187.5. Hd. 

Infantxy Bugle Sounds, fid. ^ 

Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bright, Cdlour- 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex E.T. lb. 

Cavalry RegulationB. For the Instruction, 'Formations, and 
MovamentB of Caveky^ Boyal Svo. 4 b. fid. * 

Manual of Artillery fixeiicises, 1878. Svo. Ss. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. Ss. * 


,jt8 


W. H. Aixen Ss Co., 


* Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery, By Lt^Ool. 0, 
H. Owen, B.A. Svo. Ulustrated. 158. 

Volunteer Artillery Drill-Book.' By Captain W. Bbooke 
** Hoogait, Adjutant Ist Shrop(£ire and Staffordabixe y.A. 

2b. e 

Artillerist's Manual and British Soldiers' Qompendium. ‘By 
Major F. A. Gbitfiths. 11th Edition. 5 b. 

Gompendiuin of Artillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, ^'ield, and 
Garruon Artillery for EeBerre ForceB. By Oaptain J. M, MoEensie. 
3b. 6d, « 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro- 
foBBor of Fortification and Artilleiy, Boyal Indian Militar]r College, 
Addisoombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Guts, and Photograph of Armstropg Gun. Boyid 8yo. 
14b. 

Text Book of the Construction ahd Manufacture of Bifled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By STomsT & JomEB. Second 
JBidition. JPaper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 4b. 6d^ • 

Tre&ti^c on Fortificdtion Sud Artillery. Bf M^jor Bectob 

BteIith. Berieed and re-arranged by Thojcas Coon; RN,, 

Jora T. Htoe M.A. nh Edition. Eoyal 8vo, lUuBtrated an&f 
r our Hundred Plai^B; Cuts, &c, £2 2b. • 

Elementary Priuciples of Fortiticatiou. A Text&ook for 
Military lSaminatio& By J. T. pyl,*, M.A. Eoy.^m W ilh 
numerous Plane and Ulustrationg. iOb. 6d. ^ F ^ i 

MUitory Surveying * ajid Field •sketching, •jlw jMous 

^twarf . Sketch!^ without 

Scale of Shade, Exam^es in MiHtarT Brawinff. &c Ac. Ac A ■ At 
prwent taught in the feutery OolS 
■ Q-af tiwm Ingtructor in L.t» 
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UAiid^book on i3^ Manufaoture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
osmed on at the Boyal Chinpowder Paotory, Waltham Abbey. 5s. 
Regulations for the Trailing of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace MancnuTres. 2 b. •• 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
* Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically arranged. 

Pocket size, %b. 6d. ; by post, ds. Sd. 

Gymnc^tic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Regulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2 b. 
Text-Book on\he Theory and hjotion of Projectiles ; the His- 
tory, ManuCscture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder j the Histoiy 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. :2s. 6d. 


Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. tls. • 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, dec. Is. 8d. 

Parreyon’ Regulations and htatructions, for Guidance of 

Officers of Purv^rs* Department of the Army, 3s. . 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majestya Service, 4s. 


Lectures on Tactics for Officers of Militia, and 

Volinteers., By Major F. H. Dxkb, Garrison Instructor, B.D. 
8^64 • , • 

TranspStt of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Da. Longmoee. 5b. 

Military Law. By Lt-Cpi,*, W. Hodoh. 8vo. 25s. 
The PnRtice of Court8-Maftial,*by Hooau & Lohg. 8vo. 268. 


ResorraForoo; Guide to ExaminatiOhs, for the use of Captams 
... J «r TwfantaT , Mflitaa. aad BIfle Tolnntews. andforSer- 

By Oi^. Q. H,«BSiLTW. Sndwlii. 2 b. 

The MEfewy EadydopBaia ; refewing excluwvely to the 

diB&igabhed Boldien, Bi^tliaHwsa. 
Sy B. Stooquuhb. 9ro. 12b. 

The Oeeralwns War Bxpiatned and Illustrated. By Col 
«ditioa with Pistes. Eoy.l8vq. 80b. 

Lessons of Wat. As taught by the Great Masfers ; 

flalMtted aad Arranged from the variouB oM^taons m War. By 
SSS Lient.-Col., K.A. ^yal 8to. 21b. 


W. H* Alijbk & Oo., 


.«0 


Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German, 7s. 
Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. Ss, 6d. 
t. Armed Strength of Italy- 5s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 8s* 6d. 

The Pranco-German War of 1870 — 71. By Oapt. 0.* H. 
Olabke. Yol. I. £1 68. Sixth Section, bs. Seventh Section 
68., Eighth Section. 3b. Ninth Section. 48. 6d. Tenth Section. 6b.' 
Eleventh Section. 58. 8d. Twelfth Section. 4b. 6d. " 

The Campaign of J 866 in Germany. Royal 8v<>. With Atlas, Sis. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Petbb Burke. 
PoBt Bvo., doth . 10b. 6d. 


Military Sketches. By SirLascelles Wbaxall. Post 8vo. 68. 
Military Life of the Duke of WeUington. By Jaoksor and 
SooTT.^ 2Yol8. 8vo. Maps, PlanBf &o. 12 b. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. M. 

Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boyal Carriage DepartmflCit. 5 b. <» 

Stepps Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Ajrmy Surgeons. Is, * 


Rfjgulations for Arifiiy Hospital Corps, tfd. \ 

Manual of instructions for Non-Com missioifed Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 28. * / 

Handbook for Militay Artiftcero. ^Ss. « ^ 

Instructions for the use o^Auxfliarjr Cavalry* 

Equipment Regulations for the Army* 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Annj. Is. 3d. ^ ’ 

Uegtilations for Commwsariat and Ordnanc^Depaitmeut Ss. 
Regulations for the Gomm'ssariat Department, ’is. 6d. 
Reflations for the Ordq|ince Department. Ih. 6d. 

Artitterkt’s Hf dbook of Reference for the use of the Rovid 

and Betarre Artillery, 117 ^110:1 and RamOH. tSa. ^ 

An»h^y on the Primages and of .Jdaitarv 

Bndgai. Sowum ^ 

* ' ' V. ' '''''' ‘ 
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j Mitohiason (A, W) The Ezpir^ Continent; A Narrative 
of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on Native 
! Character ; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
I and Colonisation. By Alex. Will. Mitchinson. Witif 
1 Sixteen full-page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 18s. 

I Mitibrd (Hej. oB. C. W.) To Caabol with the CaTalxy 

Brigade. A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. With Map 
and Illustrations from Sketches^ by the Author. By Major B. 
C. W. Mitford, 14th Beng. Lancers. 8vo. Second Edit. 9s. 


i 

I 

I 

i« 

1 

I 


I 

I 
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Modem Parallels to the Ancient Evidences of Christianity. 

Being an Attempt to Illustrate the Force of those Evi- 
dences by the' Light of Parallels supplied by Modem 
Affairs. "Svo. 10s. 6^1. 


Mulleins (Max) Big-Veda-Sanhita. 

The Sacred* Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary bf Savanaeharya. * Published under the Patron- 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State lor India in 

' Council. 6 vols..4to. £2 10s. per volume. 

• • 0 
Mistertoft, or, ^Through Shadow to Sunlight. By Units. 
grown 8vo. 5s. • ^ . 


My^teriel of jhe Vatican 

Offiri^Ses^of the Papacy. Fron^ the#Gernian of Db. Theodob 
Gribswgkk. 9 VoIs. post 8 vo. 2is 


Neville (JRalph) The Squire's JETeif: 

By Ralph iiwviLLB, Author of Lloyd Pennant.” Two 
Vols. 2 is. 


Nicholson (Capt. H. W.) Fjom Sworl to Share ; or, a Fortune 
in Five Yeers at Hawaii. By Cd^t. H. Whalley Nicholson. 
* Crown 8vo. With Map and Photographs. 1 2s. 6d.* 


I 


I 

I 


Biiffis and BunoUah. * , .. > 

Nta^ ; a Tile of the Indian MutiOT, from tihe Diary of 
a Giri : and BraHiLUja ; or, m^py Bayp i^ Qash- 

By IBajm Ani^Aiuk Poat 8 to. , lOe. Sd^ • 

HorriaiVewntaii (0. B.) Ba Zt dnl a nd 
tbnroi^on* War of 18?9. *By Chulnuis :iL. Hooa»ja. 
NaWaiaKf Sneciaipon^BpondeDiinf theZ«oadon‘<^ta«d«rd,” 
Oape' TWn ‘*Stanaa^ and Mail,” and the of^ 

Kami. With Hans and Four Portrait#. 8 to. 16s. * 
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W. H. Allen & Co,, 


SorriB-Hewman (C. L) With the Boers, in the Transvaal 

and Orange Free State in 1880-81. By 0. L. Nobbis- 
Nbwman, Special War Correspondent, Author of “In 
Zululand with the British.” 8vo. With Maps. 14s. 

Botes 01^. the Borth Western Provinces ot India. 

By a District OflBcer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 6s. 

Contents. — Area, and Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion. — Bent. — Rates.— Land Tenures. * 

e- 

O’Bonoghue (Mrs. P.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Notes upon Cos- 
tume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs, Poweb O’Donoohue, 
Authoress of “ The Knave of Clubs,” “ Horses and Horsemen,” 
“ Grandfather’s Hunter,” One in Ten Thousand,” &c. &c. 
Cr. 8vo. With Portrait. Second Edition. 6s. 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Bipal, Historical and Descrip- 
tive , with Anecdotes of the Court Life and Wild Sports of the 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to 
which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, and Illustra- 
tions of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author’^ own Drawings. By the late Henby Am- 
brose Olofi.«ld, M.D., of II. M.’s Indian Amy, many years 
Resident at Khatmaudu. Two vofs. 8vo. 86s. 

Oliver (Capt. S. P.) On<.and Off Puty. » . - * 

Being Leayes from an Officer's Note Book. ‘Part I. — 
Tnrania; Part II, — ^I^emuria; Part III. — Columbia.. By 
Captain S. P. Olives. Crown 4to. With 38 lUustiB- 
tions. 14s. 

r 

On Board a Union Steamer. 

A compilation. By Captain S. P. Olives. To w^iich is 
added, “A Sketch Abroad,” by Miss Doveton. 8vo. 
With Frontispiece. 8s. 

• 

Osbomtf (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecoa (A). 

By the Nawab l^kandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mbs. Willotohby Osbobnb. Followed 
by* a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By CoL. Willoughby 
OsBOBNB, G.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, I 7 permis- 
sion, to Her Mjutesty, Queen Viotobu. Boat 6vo. £1. Is. 
ie ft liigiily imporiftut book, not only fo^ litarwy matt and the 

infD(niiftti 0 & it oontaiat^ but ako firom thafiiot of its beiii^ &e first work 
^imttez^l^ ttu Indian lady, and tlmt 
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OdlTAld (Felix 8.) Zoological: Sketches : a Oontribvition to the 
Out-door Study of Natural History. By Fblix S. Oswald, 
Author of “ Summer-l^d Sketches of Mexico and Centrajl 
America.*’ 8vo., with 36 Blustrationa by Hermann Faber. 
71. 6d. • 

• 

Owen (Sidney^T Ii^dia on the Eve of the British Conquest 

A Hi^jtoricah Sketch. By Sidney Owen. M.A. •Header in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. 8s. 

» 

Ozenham (Bev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and Univer- 

salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 

• Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown ^vo. 7 b. 6d. 

Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical 

Inquiry iiito*its Development in the Church, with an Intro- 
duction on tihe Principle of GAieological Development. By 

• H. Nutoombe Oxenham, M.A. 3rd Edition and^Enlarged. 
8vo. 148. 

** 1^ is one of the ablest and probably dhe Of the most obannlngly 
written treatises cn the subjpet which exists ia our language.”— H mms. 

• ThtkF^st Age of o4ri8tianity and the Chnroh. 

byrloHE^rrATics Doujngeb, D.D.I, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
Hislo^in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
from the Qermau by Hsnby Nutcg^be O^enAam, M.A., late 
Schola^ of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 

Crovm 8vo. •TSs. • 

• 

Osanam’i (A V.) Higtory of Civililation in the XifUi Con* 

taty. From the French. By The Hon. A. C. GLth. 8 Vole., 

• post tiro. 8i8. , • 

Pebody (Chariot) Authors at Work. ^ * 

Francie Jefiroy — Sir Walter Scott — Robert ’Burns— Charles 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Sniith-/-Macanlay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore-iBu Jotoes Mackintosh. PoshSvo. 

I Os. dd. 

PeUy (Sir Levia). Tho Kraelo ^lay of H faaa Xuatdu. 

Collected from Oi;;! ^^Ipdition by Coltmel Sir loswis PklIiT, 

, £.C3., KO.SX, foimorly semng in Perna as Secretarr , 

of Legation} and Politico Resident in the Persian ^olf. 
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‘Eevised, with Bxplanatoiy Notes, by N. Wol- 

laston, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Transkd^r of Anwar- 
i-Suhaili, &g. 2 Yols. royal 8yo 82s. 

«r 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Subjects. By Ignotus.” 

Eeprinted by pemiission from the Saturday Beview.*' 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Pincott (P.) Analytical Index to Sir John Kate’u History 
of the Sepoy War, and Col. G. B. Mallbson’s History 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one volume.) 
Fkederio PiNcoiT, M.R.A.S. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Pinkerton (Thomas A.) Agnes Moran. 

A Story of Innocence and Experience. ^ By Thomas A. 
Pinkerton. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Pittenger (Rev. W.) Capturing a Locomotive^. 

A History of Secret Service in the late American War. By 
Eev. W. PiTTENGEB. Crown 8vo. With 13 Illustrations. 
68 . ^ 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life Correspondence. 

By C. R. Low. Bvo. With portrait- 18s. 

Pope (G. IT.) Text-book of Indian History ; witj* Geogra- 
pbical Notes, Genealogical Tables, i Examinati^!. ^Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, Geographical, artl General 
Indexes. For the use< of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu- 
dents. By the JEftv. G. U. Pope, D D., Principal^of Bishop 
Cotton’s Grammar School and College, Bang^alore ; Fellow of 
the Madras Universitj. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4:to. 12s. ^ 

Praotioe^of Courts MaxtiaL 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. ^ London. 1825. 26s* 

t ^ 

Frichard’B OhronioleB of Bndgepore, fto. * 

Or Sketches of J^tifein Upper India. 3 Vols., Foolscap Sro. Ids. 

Frijdsep (H. T.) Eistoriotd Besttlts. 

Deducible from Beoent Discoyeries in Af^^banistan. By H. 
T. Fbi^zp. Ivo. Lond. 1644. ISs. . 

Khet, Tartary, and ‘ 

By Henss T. Pbiksisf. Esq. Second edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 
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Prinsep (H. T.) Political and Military Tranaaetioiui in 

India. 2 YoIb. 8vo. London, i8St5. 18s. 

Private Theatricals. ^ 

Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both before 
amd behind ^e Curtain. By An Old Stages. IUus- 
trated with Suggestions for Scenes after designs by 
Shirley^Hodffon. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. • 

Eamann (L.) Franz Liszt, Artisl^ and Man, 1811-1840. By 
L. Bamann. Translated from the Gorman by Miss E. 

. Cowdery. 2 vols. 21s. 

Richards (Major W. H.) Military Surveying, &c. 

. 12s. (See page *28,) ^ 

Rowe (R.) Picked up in the Streets; or. Struggles for Life 
among the Lcyidon Poor. By Richard Rowe, “ Good YTords ” 
Coirirnissioiier,, Author of ‘^Jac^ Afloat and Ashore,” &c 
Grown 8vo, Illustrated. Os. • 

• 

Rumsey (Almaric) ^oohununudan Law of Inheritance, and 

Rights And Relations affecting it. Sifnnf Doctrine. Com- 
prising, together with much collateral information, the sub- 
stance, ireatly expanded, t»f the author’s “ Chart of Family 
* Iiih^.ritiS||p.V By ALMARtc Eumsey, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister^at^llw, Professof of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s 
College, London. Author bf “ A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheiitatice.” 8vo. 12s. • 

A Chart of Hindu Family luhmtanoe. 

Second EdHion, much enlarged. 8vo^. 6s. 6d. 

Sacliaa (Dr. C.'lEd,) The C!]ih>nologiir of Lioient Vattoils. Aa 

• English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of 
Albiruni, or “ Vestiges of tlie Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in A.d. 390-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans- 
I lated and Edited, with Notes and Iqdex, bj Dr. C. Edward 

j Sachau, Professor in the Royal DhiversityJof Berlin. Pub- 

lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain &nd 
I Ireland. Boyal 8vo, 428. 

1 " • • 

I Sandersonf (O. P.^ Thirteen Tears among the Wild 
Beasts of India ; tiieis Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
1 • Observation ; with an acetftmt of the Mode« of Capturing and • 
! Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in 
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Gfa^ge of the Government Elephant Eeddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. f 1 6s. ^ 

Sendamore (F. I.) France in fhe East. 

A Contribution towards the consideration of the Eastern Qiies- 
lion. By Ekank Ives Scudamore, C.B. Crown 8vo. 6$. 

Sewell (2.) Analytical History of India. « ^ « 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By Robert Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

**♦ The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which woujd serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow cOf a Life (The) A*Girrs Story. 

By Bbbvl Hopb. 3 toIs., post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Coiguror’a Daughter.* 

A Tale. By J. Wj Shebeb, O.S.I. With Illustrations by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Qr. ^vo. 6b. ^ t 

Who is Mary ?. • 

A Cabinet Novel, in^nesrolnme. ‘ By J. W. SavsBB, Esa., 
C.S.I. lQB.6d. ‘ 

At Home and in^ India. ^ 

A Volume of Mi%:ellanies. By J. W/^-Bebbeb, C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece- 5s. . 

Signor Ifonaldini’s Hi^. . 

A Novel of Italian Li(e. ‘‘Grown 8vo. 6b. ' 

Simpson (H. T.) Archao logi a Adelensit; or, a History of the 
Parish of Adel, in the Wtet Biding of Yorkshire. ’ Being 
an attempt to delineate its Fast and Present Asso c iati o ns, 
Axchtsologicah T(^graphiical, sad Scriptival. %Hbbbt 
Tbail]:. SiKPeOB, M.A., late Sector of Adel. 'With nu- 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd Fbbousob. Boy. 8vo. Sis. 

8|mB CRpr. ^ A lUatiopary ^ Haval Terms, EagUah and 

Hindustard. For the use of Navti<?al<,Men trading to India, 
Ac. By Bev. Q. Small, Interpreter to the Straugen’ Home , 
ibr Ariatics. Pcap. 2s. 6d. 
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SolymOB (B.) OeBart Life. Recollections of an Expedition 
in the Soudan. By B. SoLTMOs (B. E. Palkonbebg), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 15 b. • 

Songs of a Lost World. ^ 

By a New Hand. Crown 8vo. 6s. * 

• Starling (M. H.^ Indian Cxisiinal Law and Procedure. 

• Third edition.^ 8vo. £‘2 Ss. See page 18, ^ 

Steele (^A?) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

13 Y Abthur Steele. Royal 8(yo. £ 1 , Is, (See page 18.) 
Stent (0. C.) Entombed Alive, 

• And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 

George Carter Stent, M.RA.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Custctms Service. Crown 8vo. With four Illus- 
trations, 9 b. ^ • 

Scraps from my Sabretasche. Being Personal Adven- 
tures while. in the I4th (King’s Light) Dragoonij. By 
George Cabtbb Stent, M.R.A.8. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

. The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty -four Beads. • 

% A Collection of Songs, Ballads, &c. from the Ohit^se. 
By G^bge CAhTEK Stent, M.R.AiiS.« Second Edition. 
Crown*8vo. .Ss, ^ » 

Stothard fR. T.) The aIb C of Art. 

• Boiiig aSjvs^m of delineating forms objects- in nature ne- 

cessary Idkthe attainments of a draughtsman. By Robert T 
Stothak®, F.S.A., late H.B.S.A. Fcap. Ik. ^ 

Swinnertou (Rev. C.) The A^han War. Gough’s Action at 
Futtehabad. ^y the Rev. G. Swinnerton, Chaplain in the 
Field wit]ji the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. .Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Taunton (A G.) The Family Register. A Key to such 

• Official Entries of Births, IJarriages, and Deaths at the 
Kegistrar-General’s Office as^may refer to any particular 
family. Bdijjed by Alfred George Taunton. * Polio 
Cloth. 21s. , 

Tayler (W.) Tldriy-eight Years in India/ from Jugana^ to 
the Himalaya Mountains. By William Tatler, Esq., 'Re- 
tired B.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna. In 2 vols. 25s. each. 
Contains a memoir of the life o? Mr. William T^ler, from 
1829 to 1867 — dicing, the Government of eight Governors 

, General — from Lord* William Bentinck to Lord Lawrence, ^ 

comprising, numerous incidents and adventures, officialf per- 
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• 9ona1, tragic, and comic, “ from grave ^gay, from lively to 
severe ” throughout that period. These volumes contain up> 
wards of two hundred illustration^, reproduced by Mr. Tayler 
n himself, from original sketches taken by him on the spot, in 
Bengal, Behar, N.W. Provinces, Darjeeling, Nipal, and Simla. 

Tayler (Wm.) The Patna Criais ; or Three ^onths at Patna 
during the Insurrection of 1857. By William Tayler, / 
late Commissioner of Patna. Thiid Edition.* Fcap. 2s. 

Thoms (J. A.) A Complete Concordance to the Eevised 

Version of the New Testament, embracing the Marginal 
Readings of the English Revisers as well as those of the 
American Committee. By John Alexander Thoms. 6s. 

Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations' 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. jBy David Thomson! Sixty-fifth edit. Royal 8 vo. ]()s. 

Thornton (P. H.) Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth# ' 

Century. By Pejcy.M. Thor.nton. * 

Contains—Jilemoiri^ of Lord Grenville, Lord Hawkesbuiy, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Mulgrave^C. J. Pox, Lord Howtek, | 
George Canning, Lord Bathurst Lord WellQslgr (together * I 
w’ith estimate of his Indimi Rule <by Col. G. JCt^jMsUeson, 
C.S.L), Lord Castlereagh, Lord* Dudley, Lord Alwdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston. Also, Extracts from Lord Bexley’s papers, 
including lithographed letters *of Lords Castlereagh and Can- 
ning, which, bearing* on important points of public policy, 
have never yet been published ; together with other important 
information culled from j^rivute^and other saurces. With 
Ten PorU'aits, and a View shewing Interior of the old House, 
of Lords. ^Second Edition.^ 2 vols. 8vo. 82s, fid. 

Vq}. III. 8vo. With Partraits. IBs 

Thornton’s History of India. 

The History o^ the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. * Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant foe Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. Witli Map. 12s. , 

Tke labrary Edition fjf ike ahove in 6 volumes^ 8eo., may he , 
^had^ppee £% 6«. * ^ 
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IlLonitini^B Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Thorrton. 1 fol., 8vo., pp. J015. With Map. 

*4* The chief objeete i» eiew in combing thie QaeeUeer ares — 

1^. To fix the relative position of the canons cUies, totonSf and milages 
^ * with as much^ecision as possible, and to exhibit vfith the greatest 

• pracbicahle breoitg all that is known respecting them ; and 
tndly. To ssote thi carious countries, provinces, or territorial dicisions, and 
to describe the physical eharaateristics of each, together with their 
statistical, social, and poltiical circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
j • and chainSs of mountains s thus presenting to the reader, within a brief com- 
ptsss, a mass of information which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from 
a muUipUcitg of volumes and manuscript records. 

.The Library Edition. 

4 vols., Bvo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 Ids, 

Gazetteer of the Fniyaiib, Affghanistan, &o. 

Gazetteer of ,the Countries adjacent to India, on the* north- 
west, including Scinde, Afi'ghanistan, Beloochistan, th^Punjaub, 
^ and the neighbouring States. By Edward Thor.ntOxN, Esq. 

‘ 2 vols. 8vo. i- 1 •ds. * 

« • 

Thornton (T.) East India Calculator. » » . 

^ By T. ’i^^oKNTON. 8vo. •London, 1823. lOs. 

"Hisnqr* of the Pniyaub, ^ • 

And of^he Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. ^ By T. Thornton. 2 Vols., Post 8v6.* Ss. 

Tilley (H. A.)*d‘apan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation ill the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1858- 
1800. By Henry A. Ti^ey. flight Illustrations.^ 8vo. 16s. 

• • 

Tincker (Mary Agnes) The Jawel in the Lotos. 

A Novd. By the Author ©£•“ Signor Monaldini’s iNiece/’ 
&c. Crown 8Vo.> with 5 Illustrations. 7s.* 6d. 

Tod (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western India. / 

Embracing a visit to the* Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines, of Hindu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of tl^ Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla^ ; Jy the late Lieut.-Col. James Tod, 

, Illustrations. Royal 4toB ^83 Ss. 

This is a companion volume to Oolonel Todfs McQosthan. * 
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TlD^enB (W. T. MoC.)* Eeform of Prooe4iure in Padiament 

to Clear the Block of Public Business. By W. T. McjCollagh 
Tobrens, M.P. Second Edition.* Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tiimen (Capt. E.) Begiments of the British Army, 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their flistoiy, Services, 
Uniform, &c By Captain E. Tbimen, late* 35th Eeciment. * 

8 VO. JJ)8. 6d. c ^ * 

Trotter (L. J.) Hictory of I^dia. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord' Canning • 
(1844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel James Trotter, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vole. 8vo. 1 6s. each. 

lord Lawrence. * 

A Sketch of his Career, Fcap. Is. 6d. 

• * 

Warren Hastings, a Biography. ' 

By Captain Lionel James Trou’TER, Bengal H. P., author * 
of a “ History of India,’’ “ Studies in Biography,” &q.' 
Grown 8vo. 9s. • • 

Tapper (M. P.) Three ^ive-Act FJays and Twelve Dramatic 

Scenes. Suitable for Private Theatricals or pr^ing-rgom * 
Recitation. By Mabtin^ F. Tubfeb, Autho<^£ ^ Pro- 1 

verbial Philosophy,” &c. * Crown 8vo. Gilt, 

« 

• # 

Under Orders: a Noyel. By the Author of Invasions of 
India from Central Asia.’’ Third Edition. ^ vols. 31s. 6d. 

Underwood (A. S.) Snrgery for Dental Students. 

By ARTiJuii S. UnderwooI), M.E.C.S., L.D.S.E., Assistant ^ 
Surgedn to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 

VaJbezdn (E. De) The English hnd India. » New Sketches. 

By E. De yAbezev, late Consul-General at Calcutta, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Translated from the French 
(with the Author’s permissiod) by a Diplomate. 8vo« 18s. 

Vambe]: 7 (A.) Sketehes of ’Central Asia. . 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Aripfenlu# Vombery, 8vo. 16 b. 
d* A valuable gui&e on almost untrodden ground.” — 4^heiuBwn» 
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Vibart (Hajpr E. H.) The Kilitary.Histery of the Hiadrae 
Engiueers and Pioneers. Bj Major H. M. Vibart, Boyal 
(late Madi'as) Engineers. In 2 yoIs., with numerous Maj^s 
and Plans. 2 yols. Svo. 32s. each. ^ 

Victoria Cross (The) An OfSLcial Chronicle of Deeds of Per* 

*sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the EnerAy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand*, and African Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order in 1850 to J880. Edited by Robert W. O’Birne. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 5s.* 

Vyse (0. W.) Egypt : Political, Financial, and Strategical. 

Together with an Account of its Engineering Capabilities 
and Agricultural Resources. By Griffin W. Vyse, late 
on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for 
Government. Crown*8vo. With Maps. 9s. 

Wall (A. J.) Ihdian Snake Poisons, their Nature and JBfEects. 
By A. J: WAll, M.D., P.K.O.fi. England, of the Medical 
Staff H.M.’s Indian Aa'my. Crown 8vo. 6s. ' 

Waring (E. J.) Pharmacopoeia of Indi». ^ 

By Edwaki) John Wakjno, M,D., &e. Hvo. Bs. (See page 2.) 

• » 

W&tson (M.) Honey. • 

i3y,JuiJ^ Taudjeu. Translated frota the French by Mar- 
garet Ijfe'j’soN. Cro\fii 8vo. 7s* id. 

Watson J. F.) and J? W. Ea^e, Races and Tribes of 

Hiudobtttii, The People of India. A series of Photographic 
illustrations’t^f the liaces and Tribes, of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Fokbes 
Watson, and John WjjLUAM KaIe. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 58. per volume. • 

Webb (Dr. A.) Pathologia.Indica. • 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from ail pai'ts ot the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S.'^Secom Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Wellesley’s Despatches. * 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Admmistration*in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With PortraitjjJVJap, &c. £6. 10s. 

ITiis work should ho perused by all who proceed to India in the 
OivU /Sennees,* • » * 
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Welling^n in India. « 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India 

(■ ^ 

White (S. D.) Indian Beminiscencea. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' W^itb, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. Ids. 

Wilberforge (£.) Franz Schubert. « ^ 

A Musical Biography, from the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellborn. Bj Edward Wilberforce, Esq., 
Author of “Social Life in Munich.*’ Post 8vo. 6s. 

Wilk’s South of India. 

3 vols. 4to. iiS. 58. 

Wilkin (Hrs.y The Shackles of an 61d Love. 

By Mara (Mrs. Wilkin). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

• 

Wil]^(W.N.)Vi8ii&lArt; oi^Nature through thfe Healthy Eye. 
With so'me remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Noy Wilkins, Author of^^ 
“ Art ImpressionstofOresden,’* djc. 8vo. *6s. 

^ • 

Williams (F.) Lives of the EnglislkC^diaals. • 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Ni(iiol^ Bjeak- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.^ to Thomas Wolsey, CarckM Legate. 
With Historical Notices of tfie Papal Court. By FeLKESTOKE 
Williams. vols., Bvo* Ids. J 

Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbnry. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterbftry, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his di^tinguished^contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly fm^n the Atterbury ahd Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
WiLLiAifts, Author of “ Lives pf the English Cardinals,” &c., 

vols. 8vo. Ids. ^ 

* • 

Williams (S. .Wells) Thg Kiddle Kingdom.* 

A Survey of the teeograph5r. Government, Literature, Social 
Lif^, Arts, and IBstory of the (Chinese Empire and Its In- 
habitants. By S. Wells Wtllams, LLD., Professor of the 
Chinese Language and Literature at Yale College, Author of 
Tonic anS Syllabic Dictionaries of^tl^ Chinese Language. 
Revised Edition, with 7d Illustrations ancf a New Map of the 
• Empjre. 2 vols. 'Demy 8vo. 428. 
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Wilson (H.H.) Olossai^ of Judicial and Bevenue Terms, and of 

useful Words occurring in OflScial Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriy^ 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kain^ta, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
mother Languages. Compiled and published under the antho- 
• rity of the Hc.n. the Court of Directors of the E. 1. Company. 
4to., c^pth. Jil lOs. 

Wollaston (Arthur N.) Anwari Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus. 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 42s. ; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. £3 13s. Cd. 

' Elementary Indian Reader. , 

Designed for the use •of Students in the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolrych (Seqeant W. H.) « 

, Lives of Eminent SeTjeants-at-Law of the English^ Bar. By 
X Humphry W. Woolrych, Serjeaut-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Wraxall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Hatilda.* 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George%3rd, P^om Family and 
, State Pfipers. By Sir La^oklles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
18s. • ♦ 

Yonng Course of Mjitthehiatics. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for adnfission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in the Home*or Indian Civil Sendees ; 
and of mathematical students generally.- By Professor J. K. 
Young. In one closely-printed voldme 8vo., pp. 648. 128. 

*^ln the work before us he has digested a oompleti Elementary 
Course, by aid of his long experience's a teacher and writer; ^d he has 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusts his parts, with the « skill of a 


0 ‘ 

Young (H.) and Trent (B.) A Home ]|uler. 

A Story for Girls. By MI^NIB Young and Raohel Trent, 
Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Works in the Press. 

Kalleson'i^ Capt Musafir’s Rambles in Alpine Lands'. 

By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Life of Onstave Dore. 

By Blanchard Jebrold. 

Personal Reminiscences of General Skobeleff. 

By Nemircvitch-Dantchenko. Translated by E. A. 
Brayley Hodgetts. With 3 Portraits. 

A Land^ March from England to Ceylon Forty Tears Ago. 

By Edward Mitpord. With Map aiid Numerous 
Illustraftions. 

At Home in Paris. ^ 

By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. 

My Musical Lite. 

By the Eev. H. R. Haweis, Author of Jliusic and 
Morals.” With Portrkits.^. 

Coruna to Seyostopal. 

By Colonel F. A. Whintates. 

Thoughts on Beading Shakespeare. 

By The Hon. A. S. G.’ Canning. 

Gkunes of Cfards for Three Players. 

By “.^QrAEUJS.” Author "of “f)cart4.” 

Piquet dnd Crihbage. 

By the same Adthor. v 
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ARMY AHD NAYY- MAGAZINE, 


MONTHLY SBEVIOB HBVIBW. 


on wBXLuYra. 

• 

London: W! H. ALLEN & CO., IB, Waterloo Plaoe. 


LONDON. IN 1884. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH SIXTEEN BIRiyS-BTE 
VIEWS OF THE PRINCIPAL STREETS AND A HAP. 

• By HEEBEET FEY. 

New Bdlttoa, Bevleed mad Bnlaxged. Crown &9o. Cloth, 2a. 


London : W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo place. 

Price ^ 

. Academy ’ ’ •• 

^ Sketches, 

. ^ mCLUBIKG 

VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 

• WITH i^OUT ^ 

200 ILLU8TEATIONS. * 

• 3EDIIED BT * 

HENRY BLACKBURN, 

BDmB OF THE “ JlOADEICY ” AND GBOBVEKOB NOTEB.*’ 
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London : • W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18, Waterloo Place, S.W.* 



In January and July of exic\ year is published in 8t;o., price lOfi, 6rf., 

THE INDIA LIST, CIVIL AND MILITARY. 

BT- PBBM18810K OF THE^ SBOnETABT OF BTATB FOB DTOIA IN OOBNCIL. 

Contents. 

Q'^ViL. — Gradation Lists of Civil Service, fBengal, Madras, and Bombay. 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Public Works, /^Tudicial, Marine, Medical, Land Revenue, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Registration and 
Railway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, &c. &c. 

MIIjITARY. — G radation List of the General and Field Officers (British and 
Local) of .'the three Presidencies, Staif Corps, AdjutaHts-GereraPs and 
Quartermasters-General’s Offices, Army Commissariat Departments, 
British Troops serving in India (including Royal Artillery, Royal Engi- 
neers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Native 
Regiments, Commandor-in-Ohief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Vetorinary De- 
partments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, uists 
of Retired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME. — Depart&ents of the Officer of the ^Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest 
Services, Inffian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Orders of the Bath, Star of India," and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Regulations for Admis- 
sion to Ci /il Service. Regulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code — relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Rules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Ft&Iohgh and Retirement Regulations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension E;md. Staff Corpp Regulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Regulations for Promotion. English Furlough Pay. 


THE 


ROYAL KALEl^DAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER/ 

POE ENGLAND, lEELAND, SCOTLAND, AND T^B COLONIES, 


For the Tear 1883. 

CONTAINING^A CORRECT LlST^OF ?31L XWENTY-FlftST IMPERIAL 
Parliament, summoned to meet for their First 
Sb*ssion — March 5th, >874. 

House of Peers — House of Comme^^s — (Sovereigns and Rulers of States 
ol Europe — Orders df Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen’s 
Household — Ghovernnfent Offices — Mint— Customs — Inland Revenue — 
Post Office— Foreign Ministers and Oonsuls— Queen’e A>b81lLi Abroad — 
Naval 'Department — ^Navy List — ^Anny. Department — Army List — Law 
Courts — Police — ^Ecclesiastical Department — Clergy List — ^Foundation 
S(*bool8 — Literary Ii)stitation8-«Gity of London — Banks — Railway Com- 
panies — Ho^italsand Institutions — Chariti(?B— MiscellaneouB Institutions 
—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; an t qther useful information . 


, Price witt^ Index f 7$.; without Index ^ 
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Published on the ofrrioal of each overland Ma^ljrom Indta. SubUsription 
26«. per annum, Speoinsen oopp, 6d, * 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 

^ AND 

diwal §ixitik 

NEOM ^ 

INOIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE* EAST. 

* Allen’b^noiav Mail contains the fullest and most authestic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 

* Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

• Thf subjoined list^of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
.variety of the information concentrated in Allen’s Indian Mail. 


Summary and Review of Eastern News. 

Precis of Public Intelligence Shipping— Arrival of Shifps 
Selections from the Indian Press • ,, „ Passengers 

tviovements of Troops „ Departure of Ships 

i^he Government Gazette ,, ,, Passengers 

Courts Martial * Commercial t State of the Marketa 

domestic Intelligence -Births Indian Securities 

* „ I, MaA:ii|p^es „ Prorffehts 

^ ^ jf Deaths Sec. &c. Sec. 

• • . iNome IntelUgetice relating^ to Ivdia, Sfc. 

Original A^ucles * AMvals reported in England 

MiscellaneSus Information * Departures ,, ^ ,, 

Appointmopts, Extensions of Shippilbg -Arrival of Ships 


^Furloughs, dec. 

" ^ ClvU 

„ Military j 

,, ^Ecclesiastical andj 
j Marine 

* Review of Works on the Ea^, am 


M . Passengers 
, Departure of Ships 

Passengers 

,, Vessel spoken with 
^ Sec, dec. Sec. 

I Eotices of all affairs connected 


with India ana the Services. 

— , — . ^ 

'J’inYjURhout the Paper one uiufomi system of arrangement prevails, and at the 
conclusion of each year an Index is htmisJoed, to en^lo Subscnbeit} to 
bind lip the Volume, which, forms a co ^nplete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND IIBRARy OF REFERENCE. ' 

London iW.H. ALLEN AiCo., IS.WATERLeO PL^CE, S.W. 

TO the INDIA OEMCE), 

’ To whom CommunicaiiorA for the Editor^ apd Advertisements ^ 4 

* reauested to he addressed, * 


Crown €vo., 8s. 6d. each. 
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By Bbbtha Thomas. 
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* * By Julia Wabd Howe. 
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